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ton has been unqualified. Yet all that has 

really happened is that the President and the 
Prime Minister have put into words what all reasonably 
well-informed observers on both sides of the Atlantic 
have long thought about the realities of Anglo-American 
relations. War between the two countries is no more 
“ unthinkable ” than it was a year ago, nor is the idea of 
active naval competition more remote. Nevertheless, 
it is of real value that the obvious absurdity of any such 
war or competition should have been stated in plain 
words in the great State document which was the fruit 
of these Washington conversations, and certainly no 
such document could ever have been drafted or agreed 
upon without personal contact between its signatories. 
The whole world—the unintelligent as well as the in- 
telligent part of it—now knows that in all matters 
affecting the general peace the English-speaking nations 
are substantially and inevitably solid. There is no 
alliance, no bloc, but merely a community both of senti- 
ments and of interests which is bound to lead to common 
action in almost any international crisis that can be 
imagined. The Latin nations may not altogether 
welcome this demonstration of the essential solidarity 
of Anglo-Saxondom, but Germany will probably show by 
action if not by word her adherence to the general 
principles which are expressed in the Hoover-MacDonald 
manifesto. And with all respect to the valuable activities 
of the League of Nations, what better guarantee of the 
peace of the world could there be than a natural and 


TT success of Mr. MacDonald’s visit to Washing- 


informal co-operation between the three great industrial 
countries of the world? 


* * *” 


To the Five Power Conference which will assemble 
in London next January we look forward with hope 
rather than confidence. France and Italy and Japan 
will, of course, accept the invitation that Mr. Henderson 
has sent out. But there is no present sign that either 
the French or the Italians will come with any enthusiasm 
for reducing their naval forces. The Paris newspapers, 
and notably the Temps, are looking very sourly at the 
Washington conversations. They are discovering—or 
manufacturing — grounds for suspicion of ‘ Anglo- 
Saxon” motives. They reiterate all the old arguments 
for unlimited submarines as essential for French 
security. And they suggest that if any naval con- 
cessions are to be made, there must be a quid pro quo 
on the military side, which means in effect that we 
should get no land disarmament worth talking about. 
The Italian press treats the whole business with caustic 
humour, and, like the French, insists resolutely on 
national rights and needs. Italy wants submarines and 
will have them. Italy wants “ parity” with France 
in the Mediterranean, and will have it. Nevertheless, 
though the omens are unpropitious, we need not despair 
of a change of feeling and of some practical results, 
even if small ones, from the Conference. And Mr. 
MacDonald and President Hoover in any case have 
taken decisions that sooner or later are bound to tell 


on the Continent of Europe as well as in England and 
America. 
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The general election in Australia takes place on 
October 12th. The results are difficult to forecast; 
both Mr. Bruce, the Prime Minister, and Mr. Scullin, 
the leader of the Labour Party, appear to be confident. 
Mr. Scullin, indeed, talks of winning eight or nine seats, 
which would give him a working majority in the new 
House. (Inthe old House the Government, a coalition of 
the Nationalists and the Country Party, held 37 seats, 
Labour 31, and Independents 7.) The main issue is, 
of course, Mr. Bruce’s proposed abolition of the federal 
system of arbitration in industrial disputes. This pro- 
posal is resisted by the Labour Party, not merely out 
of affection for the system, but because they believe its 
abolition would be the prelude to a general attack on 
working conditions. Mr. Bruce, naturally, does not 
admit this. But his speeches have stressed the high 
cost of living, the heavy burdens on industry, and the 
need of caution and economy, and his attitude towards 
the Trade Unions of late has confirmed the Labour 
view of him as a reactionary. The employees in the 
banks and public services, who would be directly affected 
if his policy were successful, are said to be throwing 
their weight for the first time on the Labour side, and 
this may prove to be a decisive factor in the election. 


* * * 


The Jugoslav dictatorship has promulgated two 
reforms of far-reaching importance. The official desig- 
nation of the State has been changed from the clumsy 
“Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes” to 
the ‘“‘ Kingdom of Jugoslavia,” and an even more 
sweeping break has been made with the past by a new 
partition of the country into nine Banats, or provinces, 
under the administration of a local Banus or Governor. 
In this process the historical names of Croatia, Serbia, 
Montenegro, Dalmatia, Slovenia, Bosnia, and Herze- 
govina have been abolished, and in his endeavour to 
establish the Jugoslav ideal in the hearts of his subjects, 
King Alexander has forbidden the use of any of the 
former emblems of racial or tribal distinction. In his 
selection of Governors for the new Banats, the King 
has made a wise beginning. The Banus of the new 
province which corresponds to the former Slovenia is 
a Slovene. There is a Croat Banus in what was formerly 
Croatia. A Dalmatian rules over the new Maritime 
Province, and only in the wilder parts of his kingdom 
like Montenegro has the King had recourse to purely 
military governors. The experiment is as bold as it 
is interesting, and it has been welcomed with great 
enthusiasm by the entire Jugoslav press. As, however, 
the press is subjected to the most rigorous censorship, 
the value of this testimony is, to say the least, extremely 
problematical. Hitherto the number of genuine Jugo- 
slavs among the different peoples of the country has 
been small. Nevertheless, if rumour is correct, and if 
the new reforms are to be supplemented by a return to 
a Parliamentary regime and by an extension of the 
principle of local self-government, King Alexander may 
achieve @ real triumph. 

* * * 


After a trial which has lasted for ten weeks, M. Tuka, 
the former secretary of the Slovak People’s Party and the 
close collaborator of Father Hlinka, has been condemned 
to fifteen years’ imprisonment for conspiracy against the 
State. The verdict has created a crisis in Czechoslovak 
politics and is certain to have a dominating influence on 
the new elections, which have been fixed for October 27th. 
The Slovak People’s Party has not only declared its 
belief in M. Tuka’s innocence, but has withdrawn its 
two representatives from the Cabinet. An appeal has 
been lodged and, as the sentence cannot be enforced 
until this has been heard, M. Tuka will endeavour to 


take part in the elections, and has indeed been placed 
at the head of his party’s list of candidates. As far as 
Slovakia is concerned, it is safe to say that the trial will 
dominate the elections, and that the Slovaks will register 
their votes almost entirely according to their views on 
this one issue. At the present moment the People’s 
Party, which is the Catholic party, holds approximately 
one-third of the Slovak seats in the Czechoslovak 
Parliament, and doubtless Father Hlinka, by exploiting 
local patriotism, hopes to add to these numbers. During 
the last two or three years, however, the Slovak 
Agrarians, who are opposed to Hlinka, have been steadily 
gaining ground, and it by no means follows that the 
People’s Party will sweep the country. But the verdict 
will undoubtedly embitter relations between the Czechs 
and the Slovaks. 


* * * 


The Royal Commission on the licensing laws meets 
for the first time on Tuesday next. The prospects of 
its achieving anything really useful are not bright. It is 
a foregone conclusion that when it has finished its 
work there will be at least two Reports, if not three. 
The Commission may serve the comparatively useful, 
if negative, purpose of shelving an awkward problem 
for a more or less indefinite period, but that is about 
all that can be said for it. Mr. Clynes is certainly not 
to be congratulated upon his choice of its personnel. 
A Royal Commission is supposed to be a judicial body, 
but what shred of judicial authority on such a question 
can be held to attach to the opinions of the Chairman 
of the Brewers’ Society on the one side, or of the 
Rev. Henry Carter on the other? Other names also 
might be queried, but it is obvious of these two at 
least that their proper role in such an inquiry is that 
of witnesses, not of Commissioners. It is reported that 
the Commission will visit Canada and the United 
States to study American liquor conditions on the spot. 
If this is true, we trust that they will also visit France 
and Italy and Germany, and seek to discover why the 
liquor problem in those countries is almost non-existent. 
Surely our aim should be to attain that happy combina- 
tion of freedom and sobriety which rules practically 
all over France. We anticipate, however, that the 
proceedings of the Commission will turn out to be 
merely the old dreary farce of a conflict between 
fanatics, leading to nothing at all but a waste of public 
money. If the Home Secretary had any imagination 
—but the thing is done, and it is useless to speculate 
on what might have been. 


* * * 


The Postmaster-General and Lord Wolmer, in their 
controversy arising out of Lord Wolmer’s articles in 
the Times, appear to be to some extent at cross 
purposes. The real question at issue is not so much 
whether the Post Office is at present competently 
managed within its existing form of organisation, as 
whether that organisation is itself the right one for 
the purpose in view. If this was the point of Lord 
Wolmer’s articles—and in regard to the telephone 
service at any rate he certainly has a strong case— 
he largely obscured it by plunging into indiscriminate 
denunciations of the inefficiency of his late department; 
and Mr. Lees Smith has naturally been drawn by the 
tone of his remarks into a spirited defence of a body 
of public servants who are not in a position to defend 
themselves. But the question of the rightness or 


wrongness of the present Post Office system is really 
quite separate from that of the virtues and vices of 
those who control it; and the former question is far 
better worth discussing. As a result of Lord Wolmer’s 
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irrelevancies it is not being discussed. Instead, tempers 
have been aroused; and the whole matter is in danger 
of being made into a party question. But surely, 
without any suggestion of handing the Post Office over 
to any form of private enterprise, there are a variety 
of systems that might be adopted for its administration ; 
and it certainly is not self-evident that the methods at 
present employed are the best. They have grown up, 
and never been deliberately planned; and they were 
certainly not devised by Socialists, and their merits and 
demerits are quite irrelevant to any argument about 
the virtues or vices of Socialism. It is to be hoped that 
these far more important matters will not be overlooked 
in the dust of Lord Wolmer’s attack. 


* * * 


No sensible person wants the B.B.C. to be immune 
from criticism; and the problem of allowing a fair field 
and no favour in the matter of political broadcasting is 
bound to be full of difficulty. But the B.B.C. seems to 
have clearly the best of the verbal exchanges that have 
been taking place between it and certain Conservative 
critics during the past few days. It is true that a number 
of Ministers have spoken lately on the wireless; but so 
did a number of Conservative Ministers in the months 
preceding the General Election. In both cases, more- 
over, a good many of the speeches in question were 
“ political’ only in a very broad sense of the term, 
being matters rather of departmental advertisement 
and publicity than of party propaganda. No sensible 
critic questions the need for satisfying the nation’s 
desire to hear Mr. Snowden on what he did at The Hague ; 
and there is equally a case for, say, the Minister of 
Agriculture to talk to farmers over the wireless on what 
his department is doing for the marking and grading of 
agricultural produce. There is no case at all for balancing 
speeches of this type with speeches by members of other 
parties. When once this is admitted, the immediate 
case against the B.B.C. disappears; for we can hardly 
take seriously the fact that a number of Conservative 
listeners disliked a talk given by Mr. Lowes Dickinson 
last week. Their dislike is probably balanced—and 
answered—by the dislike of other listeners for what Dean 
Inge said in the following talk of the same series. Con- 
troversy cannot be kept out of the B.B.C. programme 
without stripping it of interest as well; and the only 
sound rule is to let men of varying opinions say, within 
reason, what they like. There may be other more 
valid indictments against the B.B.C.; but this particular 
charge of showing Socialist bias appears to be merely 
absurd. 


* * * 


Mr. Snowden, in the address to the International 
Thrift Congress on Tuesday, referred to the remarkable 
fact that British thrift and savings organisations have 
continued to make rapid progress all through the recent 
years of trade depression. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer suggested that the explanation was to be 
found partly in the uneven incidence of the depression. 
While the basic industries, and the earnings of those 
employed in them, have been suffering severely, the 
rest of the country has been relatively prosperous. 
This, however, is hardly the whole story; and it is at 
least possible that a good deal of the expansion which 
has occurred in the more easily measurable forms of 
thrift really represents rather a diversion than an 
increase in the amount of saving. This, for example, 
is obviously true to some extent in the case of the 
building societies; and it seems probable that a sub- 
stantial proportion of the National Savings Certificates 
of recent years have been bought rather by middle-class 
than by working-class savers. Even, however, when 


allowance has been made for these factors, there remains 
undoubtedly a substantial balance on the right side; 
and the small saver shows a marked tendency to do 
something to fill up the gap caused by the decline of 
saving among the richer sections of the community. 

* * * 


The agreement reached this week for the future 
regulation of wages in the shipyards is not merely a 
matter of settling an awkward industrial dispute, but at 
the same time a new departure likely to have important 
effects on methods and costs of building in this country. 
For many years past the question of demarcation between 
trades in the shipbuilding industry has been both a 
frequent cause of labour troubles, and a factor in causing 
costs of production to be unduly high. The new agree- 
ment, which sets up a national standard rate of wages 
applicable to nearly all the leading crafts, will not, of 
course, entirely prevent disputes over the demarcation 
of work; but it is likely to make them far less frequent 
and bitter, for it will no longer be possible to allege that 
the employer is picking the cheaper man to do the work 
with the object of undermining craft conditions. The 
new flat standard rates, of £3 a week for skilled men 
and 41s. for less skilled, will not, indeed, at present 
apply to all trades. The boilermakers are pure piece- 
workers, to whom a standard time wage does not apply; 
and the joiners, who have a separate dispute of their 
own with the shipyard employers, are not as yet parties 
to the new terms, though they may come within their 
scope later on. Even with these limitations, the change 
is likely to be of great practical importance. Most men 
will get only small advances on the prevailing rates of 
wages, and some none at all; but the standardisation 
of wage rates, if it achieves the economies expected of 
it, should prepare the way for a general increase in 
remuneration, which has been pressed down very low in 
consequence of the long depression in the industry. 

* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: There has been a 
strange turn this year in the oratorical campaign that 
precedes the autumn meeting of the Dail. Ministers, 
instead of repelling assaults from a combination of 
Opposition groups, find themselves occupying ringside 
seats at a fight to a finish between Fianna Fail and 
Labour. It has long been evident that the main Opposi- 
tion groups, little as they may like the Government, like 
one another even less. But even the astute Ministeria- 
lists, who seized every opportunity to make trouble 
between them, did not anticipate that their differences 
would come to a head so soon, or that they would play 
so obligingly into Mr. Cosgrave’s hand by each insisting 
that the other deliberately manceuvred to avoid turning 
out the Government. Facts are not easily discernible 
through the smoke-clouds of abuse, but there is little 
doubt that Labour’s refusal to back the plan of repu- 
diating the land annuities has decided Mr. de Valera, 
in his famous phrase about the North, to blast them from 
his path. As happened with the Orangemen, the process 
may not prove as simple as he imagines, and already the 
onslaughts on his policy of ‘“ toothless jingoism,” as a 
Labour Senator aptly described it, are having their 
effect on sections which are inclined to discount 
Ministerial criticism of the anti-Treatyites. Labour 


‘resentment is the keener as Fianna Fail delivered its 


blow while critical discussions were in progress with the 
object of separating the industrial and political wings 


_of the movement, in the hope of securing greater cohesion 


and enlisting recruits outside the ranks of the organised 
workers. While it is possible that Mr. de Valera’s 
stroke may damage the Labour party, it certainly will 
not increase his chances of scoring at the Government’s 
expense in the Dail. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE BANK 
RATE 
MoM" SNOWDEN’S speech at the Labour Party 


Conference was, on the face of the matter, an 

unqualified defence of the Bank of England. 
The Bank, he said, had no alternative to the raising of its 
discount rate; and it had delayed this action as long as it 
could possibly have been delayed. The months of autumn 
are, owing to heavy payments due to America for crops and 
other materials, always the most unfavourable for the 
sterling exchange; and the maintenance of the old Bank 
Rate would inevitably have swung the exchanges further 
against us, and led to an additional exodus of gold. Mr. 
Snowden did not suggest that the higher Bank Rate was in 
itself a good or pleasant thing; but he did throw very great 
doubt on the estimates widely made of the seriousness of 
its effects. It need not, he suggested, in any way adversely 
affect British credit: it would not necessarily react on the 
conditions of the investment market. Its influence could 
be safely foreseen only in relation to “ short’ money; and 
even there Mr. Snowden did not appear to think it would 
cause any dangerous effects. 

It is true that Mr. Snowden guarded himself against the 
charge that he was positively urging that a high Bank Rate 
need matter hardly at all. He defended the change as 
inevitable, not as desirable, and recognised that it would 
be displeasing to many in his audience. But his chief concern 
appeared to be the refutation of a section, found both 
among his own supporters and in the business world, that 
attributes a sovereign property to cheap bank credit in 
promoting employment and trade prosperity. He was 
exceedingly scornful of ignorant critics of present banking 
policy, and revealed himself, as he has often done before, 
as a sound money man of the orthodox kind. It may 
even appear surprising, in view of the first part of his speech, 
that he was prepared to consent to any enquiry at all, or 
at any rate to recognise the need for any enquiry into 
banking policy in its relation to trade and industry. But, 
if we may not assume, we may at least hope that Mr. 
Snowden is not altogether so satisfied with things as they are 
as the first part of his speech had a tendency to suggest. 

In effect, two distinct issues were before the Conference, 
and are before the public to-day. The first is the question 
whether, if existing monetary conditions are taken for 
granted, the Bank was right or wrong in raising its rate of 
discount. The second and far more fundamental question 
is whether or not something can be done to alter the 
conditions which made this action, justifiable or not, appear 
the only possible course to a large body of recognised 
financial opinion. These two questions must be kept 
distinct if clear thinking is to be applied to the problem. 

On the first point, there is no doubt at all that the Bank 
of England did the orthodox thing. Indeed, it would have 
been more strictly orthodox to raise the Bank Rate some 
time earlier; and, despite Mr. Snowden’s disclaimer of 
Government influence, we may hazard the conjecture that 
the Bank would have done this but for a hint dropped 
some months ago by Mr. Snowden himself and for some fear 
that its action might be interpreted as a move hostile to 
the Government. A rise in Bank Rate is the strictly 
orthodox method of checking an outflow of gold, and. apart 
from minor expedients or extensive foreign borrowing, the 
only way recognised by the financially orthodox of persuading 
gold to return. Gold had been flowing out persistently, 
even during that part of the year when the exchanges tend 
to be relatively favourable to Great Britain. To the strictly 
orthodox financial mind, no further argument was needed. 
Bank Rate was too low, and monetary conditions in this 
country out of adjustment with those in the rest of the 
world. Study of Continenta! and American interest rates 
served to confirm this view. Accordingly, Bank Rate must 
go up. It was not suggested that the domestic supply of 
credit was in any way short of this country’s internal needs, 
or that, from the standpoint of industry, a rise in the rate 
was to be desired. But it was held that the credit situation 
here must be dominated by world considerations, and not 
by internal needs. We might be sorry, and we might suffer; 


but in this matter we were at the mercy of the rest of the 
world. 


This view is cogent; but it is not final. Before the war, 
gold movements were mainly due directly to movements of 
the exchanges, which made it profitable to move gold from 
one place to another. They could be relied upon to cease 
if the exchanges were restored to a normal level. Under- 
lying them was the relativity of interest rates in the great 
world centres, leading directly not to gold movements but 
to changes in internal prices and to fluctuations in the rate 
of exchange. Bank Rate, affecting other interest rates 
and also reacting on the relation between the quantity of 
goods and the quantity of money in the market—for a 
higher Bank Rate means less, as well as dearer, money— 
was the obvious instrument for redressing the balance. 
It was, moreover, an instrument that could as a rule be 
used very gently; for a comparatively slight manipulation 
of it normally produced the result required. 

How far are conditions to-day analogous to those which 
existed before the war? They are at any rate different in 
several really important respects. First, there is at present 
a world scramble for gold which has no parallel in pre-war 
history unless one goes a long way back (and then the 
situation was eased by American and Australian gold 
discoveries). The return to the gold standard, and its 
adoption by new countries, have set up a real contest for 
gold without, so far, being offset by any increase in gold 
production—much less in the cheapening of gold production. 
Any country which allows free export of gold must therefore 
expect other countries to be eager to raid its store whenever 
an opportunity occurs. And it cannot be presumed that 
other countries will nowadays take gold only when it 
definitely pays them to do so purely as an exchange trans- 
action. They may, as Mr. Einzig has pointed out in a 
recent book,* take gold even at a loss, because they want 
it not for its selling value, but as a basis for their own credit. 
Central banks have doubtless promised not to raid one 
another’s store of gold; but it is doubtful if the working of 
this pledge is very effective. We have to reckon to-day 
with a non-commercial world demand for gold which has 
become more urgent as more countries have come back to 
the gold standard. 

Secondly, as this country was the first of the great European 
countries to come back to gold, and is freer in this respect 
than most others nominally on a gold standard, there has 
been a strong tendency for foreign balances to be deposited 
here. This was especially marked during the period of great 
instability of foreign countries. During the flight from the 
mark and the flight from the france London was a highly 
convenient bank for the foreigner, who did not want his 
money to lose its value by being deposited at home. There 
is no doubt at all that, since other countries stabilised their 
currencies, a good deal of this foreign money has been 
returning home, or that there has been a tendency, for the 
reason given above, to take some of it in gold, even apart 
from purely commercial causes. We are thus suffering at 
present from an efflux of foreign balances, the reversal of the 
influx which we obtained through taking the lead in post-war 
stabilisation. 

But this foreign money, it is urged, would not flow out 
unless it paid better to use it abroad. This is not wholly 
true; for much of it belongs to foreign banks which want it 
as a basis for their national credit systems. It must, 
however, be agreed that the efflux, likely in any event, has 
been hastened and intensified by the conditions of foreign 
money markets. Speculation in New York has been one 
important factor (more probably in withdrawing American 
money than in attracting British), and high interest rates 
in Germany, due to shortage of liquid capital for the 
economic reconstruction of the country, have certainly been 
another. In France political as well as purely economic 
factors have been at work. There has, accordingly, been a 
combination of causes leading to the exodus both of money 
in general, and of gold in particular, from London; and these 
have resulted in a steady and growing depletion of the Bank 
of England’s reserve. 

Such is our case; but does it follow that a rise in Bank 
Rate will produce the results which, under different 
conditions, it could usually be relied upon to produce in 
pre-war days? A higher Bank Rate will act upon some, 
but not upon all, of the factors that have been mentioned 





* International Gold Movements. By Paul Einzig. Macmillan. 6s. 
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above. It will lessen the pressure; but it will certainly not 
remove it altogether. And how high a Bank Rate will it 
take to offset the exceptional pressure that is to be expected 
on account of our necessary payments for crops and materials 
during the next few months? The real strain will come 
only when these payments begin in earnest. 

The answer to this question depends, of course, on what 
happens abroad as well as here. If the bottom really falls 
out of the speculative market in New York, that will be 
highly convenient for us. But will it? There have been 
breaks before in New York’s speculative activity; but the 
upward tendency has soon been renewed. Will it not be so 
again? German interest rates are practically certain to 
remain high; and the pressure of other countries working 
on the gold standard to get more gold is bound to continue. 
If last week’s change in Bank Rate was justified, may not 
the rate have to go higher before long? At any rate, is it 
likely soon to come down again? 

We are apprehensive on these points, and wholly unable 
to remain as unruffled as Mr. Snowden in contemplating the 
probable consequences of financial orthodoxy. But we agree 
with him that, in the circumstances, it was difficult for the 
Bank to do anything else than raise the rate. It was difficult ; 
but it was not impossible. Any other action, however, 
would have implied a fundamental revolution in financial 
policy. Such a revolution may be desirable: indeed, we 
think it is. But it can hardly be made save as a carefully 
considered act. Therein lies, or should lie, the point of Mr. 
Snowden’s special committee of inquiry. a 

It is clearly impossible in this article to go into this wider 
question. We can offer now only two preliminary observa- 
tions bearing upon it. From Mr. Snowden’s speech we 
conclude that he regards this wider issue of policy as one 
that can be settled only by international action, leading to 
a fair sharing out of the world’s supply of gold, and to 
effective guarantees against raids by one nation or Central 
Bank on another’s share. That, we take it, is the point of 
his reference to the projected Bank of International Settle- 
ments and to the attempt to deal with the problem on inter- 
national lines. But Mr. Snowden agrees that the problem 
has a domestic aspect as well. This clearly turns on the 
right relation of a nation’s stock of gold to its credit policy. 
Now that we no longer use gold at all for internal payments, 
do we, and does the Bank of England, really need the gold 
that is being lost, or even the stock that it can confidently 
rely on being able to retain? Should we not establish a 
new relation between gold and currency, or even cut the 
connection, in terms of relative volume, altogether? These 
are big questions, needing careful study. They are precisely 
the questions with which we hope Mr. Snowden’s committee 
of inquiry is meant to deal. Its personnel is therefore of 
vital importance. It must not be another Cunliffe Committee, 
tied hand and foot to ancient conceptions of financial ortho- 
doxy. Neither must it be, at the other extreme, a happy 
hunting-ground for cranks. But these are questions too big 


for the tail of an article. We shall return to them in the near 
future. 


GUSTAV STRESEMANN AND 
ENGLAND 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT] 

O estimate of Gustav Stresemann’s character as a 

N statesman would be complete without some 

reference to his attitude towards this country, for 

in the volte-face which he made towards England his promin- 

ence as a Realpolitiker is revealed in its highest form. In the 

hour of his death he has been acclaimed in English Liberal 

and Labour circles as the greatest internationalist of modern 

times. By certain Conservatives he is still regarded with 

suspicion because of his anti-English attitude during the 
war, 

Nevertheless, Gustav Stresemann’s attitude towards 
England was perfectly logical. Stresemann was a great 
patriot. As President Hindenburg has said with simple 
eloquence, he was a man who served his country literally 


with his last breath. But he was an economic patriot, never 
a militant patriot. Brought up from early youth in the 
school of big industry, he regarded the world as a sphere of 
international competition in which Germany’s industrial 
supremacy was gradually ousting England from the privileged 
position which she had enjoyed since the Napoleonic wars. 
He had little in common with the Prussian militarists, but, 
when the war broke out, he had no difficulty in accepting 
the German point of view that the war was really England’s 
war and that its roots were to be found in England’s commer- 
cial jealousy of Germany. He discarded France and Russia 
as minor factors in the struggle and from the first moment 
recognised in England the most powerful opponent among 
the Allies. 

‘At the same time, this recognition in itself was a compli- 
ment, for it carried with it a profound, and indeed an almost 
exaggerated, respect for English efiiciency and for the 
character of the English people. Although an ardent 
supporter of the German war aims, including annexations 
and contributions, he never failed to warn his countrymen 
against belittling the importance of the English effort. At 
the moment when it was the fashion in German military 
circles to dismiss England as a contemptible factor in the 
military struggle, he was the first to raise his voice against 
the dangers of this folly. 

“TI am certainly no worshipper or devotee of England,” 
he said, ‘‘ but I must warn you against a belief that the 
English people have lost any of their former toughness. 
They are our toughest opponents, and no one doubts but 
that England will only acknowledge herself beaten when she 
no longer has the power to fight.” 

_ This respect for England, which was later to grow into a 
genuine friendship, was accompanied by an immense 
admiration for Mr. Lloyd George, to whom in some respects 
the great German bore a certain resemblance. This 
admiration he was not afraid to voice even in the middle of 
the war. Addressing his colleagues in the Reichstag, he 
said, ““I must warn you against belittling the enemy 
statesmen and speaking of them in offensive tones. I could 
have wished that there had been no mention of the 
‘plebeian’ Lloyd George, for that same Lloyd George 
appears to be one of the greatest organisers in this world 
struggle.” Again, when the Reichstag party leaders 
expressed their surprise that the production of German 
munitions had decreased at a time when England had 
increased hers seventeen fold, he gave them the melancholy 
answer : “* You see, we haven’t a Lloyd George.” 

This admiration for Mr. Lloyd George remained with him 
until his death. A few days before the English elections he 
asked an English diplomat in Berlin if the Liberal leader had 
any chance of being returned to power. On receiving a 
negative answer, he made the bitter comment : “‘ Germany 
is not the only country which is ungrateful to its great men.” 

To blame Herr Stresemann for being a German patriot 
during the war is to misunderstand his whole character. 
He was a German patriot to the last day of his life, and during 
the whole course of his bitter struggle as Germany’s Foreign 
Minister patriotism was the driving force which enabled 
him to bear his numerous disappointments with a smile 
and to face his enemies with a courage that has rarely been 
equalled. ; 

Gustav Stresemann was that rare exception among German 
statesmen—a Realpolitiker in whose character there was no 
trace of cynicism. Statesmen of every nation have their 
peculiar faults. It has been the defect of most German 
statesmen, including Bismarck, that they have always 
regarded mendacity as one of the legitimate and most effective 
weapons of diplomacy. Stresemann was as honest as the 
day. Once his confidence had been won, all his cards were 
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on the table. In the early days of his career as Foreign 
Minister he owed much to Lord D’Abernon, on whose advice 
he relied with a trust that was never betrayed. The debt 
was never forgotten, and was repaid by an increasing admira- 
tion for English honesty and English character —an 
admiration which finally prompted him to send his own son 
to Cambridge University. If he was disappointed in the 
low level of intelligence among the undergraduates, he never 
regretted the training in character which, as he himself 
admitted, had given his boy precious qualities which he 
could never have acquired at a German university. 

Certainly, there was a large streak of idealism in 
Stresemann’s character, but he never allowed it to obscure 
or dominate the extraordinary clarity of his vision. Once 
he had realised that there was no hope in Prussian militarism, 
he accepted the Republic whole-heartedly and served it 
with the last ounce of his amazing energy. He returned 
to the political tenets of his youth—the establishment of 
Germany as a world Power through her economic supremacy. 
In order to establish that economic supremacy, he became 
the most ardent of pacifists and the chief advocate of 
European understanding. Time, he felt, was on Germany’s 
side, and for that reason he was prepared to accept almost 
any surrender that would not rob Germany of her right to 
an independent existence and which would return to her her 
occupied provinces. 

In his economic views he was a warm supporter of inter- 
national cartels. Long before M. Briand, he toyed with the 
idea of a Pan-European League, and, while he supported the 
resumption of relations with Russia, he remained to the 
last a Westerner and a valiant upholder of Western European 
culture. Strangely enough, although he had a personal 
dislike of France and Frenchmen, he recognised clearly that 
an economic understanding with France was a far more 
feasible project than an economic understanding with 
England. His own career as an industrial expert had been 
made through his ability in organising into combines the 
various branches of German industry. When he talked coal 
to Frenchmen, he found one man who could speak for the 
whole industry. When he sent his emissaries to England, 
they found that even in the different districts the owners 
were divided in their views. 

Politically, however, he was whole-heartedly on the side 
of England. Here he had nothing to hope from France. He 
was grateful to England for her tolerance and her willingness 
to let bygones be bygones. The behaviour of the English 
troops in the occupied territories won his highest respect, 
and at one period, when there was a question of the English 
line being shortened, he requested the British Government 
to retain their troops rather than that their place should be 
taken by French regiments. For a minor rectification of 
Germany’s Eastern frontier he would gladly have offered 
France whatever guarantees she required, and would have 
entered willingly into an Anglo-Franco-German agreement 
for the pacification of Europe. 

He had one great disappointment in his life—great in the 
sense that it was entirely unexpected. With Lord D’Abernon 
he was the real creator of Locarno. If he did not grudge 
Sir Austen Chamberlain the honours which were showered 
upon him for another statesman’s work, he at least expected 
the English Foreign Secretary to live up to the position which 
had been forced upon him. As he himself often said, the 
greatest triumph of his career was that he had succeeded in 
winning over ninety per cent. of the German people to his 
Locarno policy. If Sir Austen had given him one card to 
play with, his hand would have been an easy one. But 
the Englishman never returned his lead, and in the end 


he nearly lost the stake for which he had risked his whole 
career. 


een 


It is a high tribute to Stresemann’s character that he did 
not allow this disappointment to embitter his relations with 
England or to alter his opinion of Englishmen. In spite of 
his almost grotesque appearance he was one of the most 
lovable of men. His talents—and even to-day it is safe to 
say that he will stand beside Bismarck as one of the greatest 
German statesmen of all times—were supported by a sincerity 
which was all-compelling, and more than most men he had the 
faith which moves mountains. To a country which has 
produced almost no great men since the war, his loss is almost 
irreparable. In this generation Germany will scarcely look 
upon his like again. 


THE FABULOUS REALM 
OF AMERIA 


HE kaleidoscopic scenario of the East African Imperial 
comedy to which Sir Samuel Wilson’s Report adds 
the latest farcical turn will seem humorous or 

perplexing according as one appreciates or not the essential 
motifs in the drama. Kenya was boomed for settlement as 
an undeveloped estate. The first invited to colonise it were 
South African and Rhodesian trekkers. They were joined 
by ambitious and practical-minded adventurers like Lord 
Delamere, by some enterprising realtors, and later by 
sanguine Englishmen drawn from the landed and profes. 
sional classes. All had one common essential requirement 
— command of cheap native labour. They imbibed as 
axiomatic the views of colonial ethics dominant in South 
Africa outside of the districts settled under British authority 
before the Boer War. Their leading politicians, favoured 
by the ineptitudes of the most remarkable procession of 
misfits as Colonial Governors ever witnessed in a British 
dependency, convincedly preached and pursued a consonant 
policy. The essentials for the success of the colony were, 
as repeatedly stated by them, restriction of native land- 
owning, compulsion on the native to work, and, as a means 
to these ends, full control of the affairs of the colony by 
a European-elected legislature. With much of this policy 
they successfully got away, while experiencing some checks 
and reverses. The Colonial Office, slow to realise the 
facts of the situation, and frequently kept in the dark, 
did not tackle it from the outset; but as the programme 
disclosed itself they did insist on reserves of land for 
the natives, refused to allow forced labour for private 
employers, and are gradually, under continuous pressure 
of British opinion, eliminating forced labour for ‘ public 
works ” and other devices of exploitation. Pressure by 
taxation and the misapplication of revenue levied from 
natives and Indians, in aid of European utilities, they have 
not yet had the conscience or the courage to check. 

Mr. Amery apparently, among others, had dreamed of 
what posterity might some day hail as Ameria. Federation 
of East African dependencies was mooted and the absorption 
of Tanganyika into the Empire. Mr. Ormsby Gore’s Com- 
mission was asked to study the pros and cons. While sensibly 
advising co-operation for common utilities, railways, customs, 
research, etc., it reported that “‘ the day is still far off when 
such co-operation can be brought about by the imposition 
of federal government.” It found “little, if any, support 
for the idea, and in some quarters definite hostility.” 

Meanwhile, some important things had been happening. 
The war had made Englishmen think in direct terms of 
realities, and not in those of capitalist ideology, about the 
relations of Europeans with Africans. The dealings of 
Germany with her colonies had been used as a text-book 
of awful examples. Those colonies had been confiscated 
for the good of the natives. The Covenant of the League 
declared that Imperial dominion is a trust for native interests 
and promised just treatment to Africans. Lord Devonshire 
issued his Kenya White Paper, laying down quite uncom- 
promisingly the consonant principles acceptable to post-war 
British Imperialism. The Kenya community has never 


taken this development seriously. They regarded the ideas 
it embodied as either a threat of injustice to them or obvious 
fudge, emitted for the delectation of British hypocrisy. _ 

Mr. Amery returned to office, his prophetic soul still 
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dreaming the dream of Amerian Africa. Sir Edward Grigg, 
his fellow Milnerian garden-child, thought he knew the 
very man for the first Governor-General. 

He humoured the electors by sympathetic encouragement 
in their claim of their British birthright of self-government 
to such a degree that it was taken for granted that that 
aspiration was to be attained by his help immediately. 
Lord Delamere provided the ostensible local support for 
reopening (on this understanding) the project of Federation. 
Backing was supplied by excited warnings in the East 
African press, and even in newspapers of this country, that 
the next Labour Government would truckle to Germany 
by swapping Tanganyika back to her in exchange, at best, 
for some concession elsewhere. Moreover, it was protested 
that Germans were being treasonably allowed to buy land 
and to enjoy the other rights there guaranteed to them 
under the Covenant. Mr. Amery resuscitated the project 
in his White Paper of July, 1927, in which (apart from 
any question of his statesmanship) he made one very 
unlucky error of statement. He represented (having 
no doubt been so persuaded by somebody) that there 
was a strong local movement in favour of closer union. 
He appointed the Hilton Young Commission to frame a 
scheme which, while associating local Europeans in the 
trusteeship, should in other respects conform to the 
principles of the Kenya White Paper, so offensive, as we 
have seen, to local European ideas. This provoked an 
immediate protest. The Kenya politicians (Lord Delamere, 
as it chanced, not being on the spot to keep them wise) blew 
off witha completely frank and consistent manifesto. Denying 
that the idea of closer union had come from the local settlers, 
they stoutly declared that they would give no consent to it 
unless they ‘got their control of the Kenya Council and 
Kenya the control of the Federal Council. Sothere! This 
was impolitic; after further reflection it was announced on 
their behalf that this impulsive gusher had been intended 
merely to give material for ‘‘ thought.” 

The Hilton Young Commission’s Report turned Mr. Amery’s 
suggestions of method and these projects of settler-supremacy 
in native affairs upside down. Forthwith another similar 
manifesto was issued, threatening that, if the views on the 
lines already indicated were not met, “‘ more vigorous action ” 
might have to be taken. 

Sir Samuel Wilson was then sent out by Mr. Amery to 
discover, if possible, ‘‘a basis of general agreement, and 
on what lines a scheme for closer union would be adminis- 
tratively workable and otherwise acceptable.” What he 
reports as to the views of the “ communities’ embodies 
the views of elected members of Council, the Convention 
of associations and the Chambers of Commerce. The two 
former, of course, are most insistent on the necessity of 
increasing the powers of the European electors, which the 
Hilton Young Commission reported already to be too great, 
and to have usurped the administrative responsibility and 
control of the executive Government. On the wider issues 
their attitude is governed by this aim. If further steps 
towards it are not conceded they will have nothing to do 
with closer union for any purpose whatever. The upshot is 
that the ‘“‘ communities ” might be persuaded in favour of a 
central authority for the co-ordination of railways, customs, 
ete., and agree that a declaration of principles in relation to 
native affairs should be made by the Imperial Government, 
but that there must be no intermediary (as the Hilton Young 
Commission specially advocated) between the Colonial Office 
and local Governments for the guidance of local policy on 
those principles, though such control is in Kenya, according 
to the Commissioners, already ‘‘ undermined ” and needs to 
be reinforced. 

Even so much centralisation is only agreed to on 
condition of the powers of government being vested in a 
Governor and a Legislature. The Hilton Young Report 
proposed an Advisory Council. A common legislature 
would manifestly be inconsistent with the mandate for 
Tanganyika, because it would put legislation in the hands 
of a majority of representatives from the other two territories, 
whereas the Imperial Government is and must remain solely 
responsible. 

_ Sir Samuel Wilson writes: ‘“ It is assumed by everyone 
in Kenya that the acceptance of the recommendation of 


the Hilton Young Commission concerning the abandonment 
of the official majority in the Kenya Council will be a sine 
qua non in any scheme of closer union that may be agreed 
to; and all my discussions with the European communities - 
in Kenya were carried out on this assumption.” There 
are a great many Europeans in Kenya who assume no such 
thing; advocates for the natives do not, and the 26,000 
Indians do not. Any such assumption is plainly quite 
arbitrary. What conceivable reason is there that, because 
three communities pool their authority for mutual con- 
venience in certain services, the Kenya Europeans should 
have increased powers over matters entirely distinct, such 
as native policy and taxation? Says Sir Samuel: “ I was 
unable to get them to agree to anything less than 15 elected 
Europeans on the Council.” There are now 11. The 
Hilton Young Commission recommended 13, on condition 
that the High Commissioner should control native policy. 
In neither Report is any shadow of argument given for any 
such increase of power except that so much of the work 
of the Government is done by committees of the electives 
and that there are not enough available. The answer to 
the Hilton Young complaint that the Government has thus 
been undermined is to demand an increased contingent of 
underminers, the alternative being presumably the threat 
of “‘ more vigorous action.” 

No agreed solution is possible between constitutional 
projects founded on definitely distinct philosophies. In a 
memorandum presented to Sir S. Wilson it is complained 
that “ Kenya has come to be regarded as a thorn in the side 
of the Imperial Government solely because our political 
aspirations are misunderstood.” Not at all; they have 
always been far too clearly expressed for any misappre- 
hension. They are that the 2,500,000 natives of Kenya 
and the 26,000 Indians shall be governed by the elected 
representatives of the 12,000 Europeans, who, all of them, 
except officials, employees and missionaries, solidly belong 
to or depend upon the landed and farming class. They add, 
“Kenya’s ambition is to be an instrument of, not an 
obstruction to, Imperial policy.”” Kenya will best help the 
Empire by taking the trouble to realise what British Imperial 
policy nowadays means. It is something quite different 
from the commercial Imperialism ignorantly conceived by 
the Foreign Office when Kenya was founded. It has 
reverted to something much more like what it was before 
the partition of Africa. Capitalist Imperialism is by no 
means dead, but it is cut at the root. British Imperial 
policy is now the policy of the Covenant, of the Kenya 
White Paper, is admirably explained in the Hilton Young 
Report, and is solidly supported, not only by all Labour 
and Liberal political consciousness in this country, but by 
the temperament and instincts of the whole British people. 

Here is a great Imperial territory. If it is to be opened 
by railways, central scheming is obviously expedient. But, 
except where Imperial trusteeship demands, let closer union 
come when the local communities discover they want it, 
and in such manner as suits their convenience. Only Kenya 
must no longer be allowed to exploit Uganda by tariffs 
and railway rates. So far as control of native policy is 
concerned, it is perhaps arguable that control by the Colonial 
Office could be made as efficient directly as through a High 
Commissioner. But the causes that have made that control 
in the past inefficient must in that case be dealt with. 
The Kenya Council certainly needs improvement. The 
number of official members is quite excessive. The Council 
itself is already too big. The suggestion that its numbers 
should be increased by four more elected members is really 
fantastic. What most needs to be done is to rectify 
the injustices in taxation and other matters that have been 
allowed to grow up in Kenya, to state our approved 
principles clearly and to appoint administrators that under- 
stand and will uphold them. OLIVIER. 


BACK TO BOWS AND ARROWS 


r “NHE noisy battle as to who shall be allowed to shoot 
Big Game in Africa, and when and how, is dying 
down. In heat men have spilled out ink and have 

spoiled sumptuous stationery in pretty well every club in 

St. James’s Street. Some of their letters have been printed 
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two or three a day, say. Now the newspaper turns to 
another topic, and I expect we shall have to wait for ever 
so long before we meet that blessed word Serengeti in its 
pages again. 

In the Serengeti district, which is in Tanganyika, over 

against Kenya, there are lion and leopard and elephant 
and bush cow and kudu and impala and rhinoceros and 
zebra and goodness knows what other fauna besides, in 
great numbers, and individually very large. The native 
population is inconsiderable, and other population there is 
little indeed. The area is “ bush,” and in the dry season 
is practicable for cars, at any rate for lorries. As the dry 
Season is also the cool season, and the healthy season, it is 
obvious that Serengeti must be a temptation to persons 
with money and leisure and that itch for “ trophies,” who 
find themselves within reach of it. 
The complaint is that such persons do, in fact, invade 
Serengeti and amuse themselves after the manner of their 
kind. It is alleged that they go bucketing about the bush 
in armoured lorries, running the fauna off its legs and 
machine-gunning it and flaying it and dis-horning it, whereby 
at negligible risk and small discomfort, and in the quickest 
of quick time, they fill up the lorry with heads and skins 
all ready for conversion into ornaments for their ancestral 
halls at home. Such fun! 

Curiously enough the complaint comes not from the 
natives of that part to whom Serengeti and its game 
undoubtedly belonged, and belong. It is not made either 
by the Government which has taken over those natives 
and their country, and now administers them with loving 
care and efficiency. No! Actually, the grouse comes from 
certain strangers, trippers, tourists, what you will, who 
disapprove the up-to-date methods of other tourists also 
drawn thither by the urge to kill something. To the first 
lot these latter are unwelcome colleagues in the great sport 
of big-game shooting. 

One of those older-fashioned ones has mentioned in 
terms of warm affection a man friend of his who started 
after big game in the usual way, with the usual guns, and 
presently got to feeling so sorry for the poor big game that 
he shed his artillery, bought a bow and arrows from the 
natives, took lessons, and then went on with the big-game 
shooting. But that old-fashioned hunter has not told the 
whole of the story, the facts of which I remember very 
well. It was an American gentleman who was taken suddenly 
sorry for the big game, and it is true that he put down his 
rifle in favour of a bow and arrows. It is also true that his 
staff picked up the gun and carried it, and that the said 
staff, with rifle, took part in the ensuing engagement with 
a leopard. And it is also, alas, true that the kind-hearted 
American gentleman was pretty badly mauled by the 
leopard, his bow and arrows and staff with rifle notwith- 
standing. And, as far as I know, that was the last, as it 
was the first, instance of a sane white person wantonly 
going back to bow and arrows. 

I have digressed. In many years that I spent in African 
game country, this game laws business always began to 
crop up when a district was opened to the tripper. In the 
early days, when the game and the natives, and the district 
officer, were the only inhabitants, there wasn’t any trouble. 
There was a Chapter of Game Laws in the book, of course, 
and the district officer had to apply to himself for a licence, 
and pay himself for same, and hand it to himself, before 
he dared shoot a thing. And there were, on paper, various 
restrictions on the natives themselves in the matter of 
what fauna they might kill. A native could have a licence, 
on payment, like the district officer’s, but as the native 
didn’t have any money he had to manage sans licence. 
Personally, I was never able to see why the people of the 


place who occupied it, whose forefathers had occupied it, 
who had farmed it and hunted it and lived their lives out 
there, should be forbidden, under sanctions, to carry on 
with their hunting. And I remember getting into hot water 
with authority for telling some villagers that they didn’t 
need a £10 licence to out each elephant that attacked their 
crops. 

I seem to have heard that in our own country in the old 
days the high-up-ones were given to law-making about 
game. I gather that the Norman barons hated to have the 
Saxon villeins shooting deer, and were at pains to ensure, 
at whatever cost, a continuance of the race of deer in areas 
convenient for sportsmen. It seems, throughout our tropical 
African dependencies, to have been taken for granted from 
the start that game ought to be preserved, and that the 
natives of the country ought to be discouraged from going 
after the said game. So in all this recent letter-writing to 
the press that has been going on about the Serengeti case 
I have not noticed any statement of views in which either 
of those propositions, let alone both of them, is disputed. 

And yet they are disputable, surely. What exactly is 
the point of putting obstacles in the way, e.g., of killing off 
lion and leopard? What advantage does anybody derive 
from the presence of a great cat loose in the neighbourhood of 
his farm? Ask the farmer in Rhodesia. Ask the poor 
savage in Nigeria whose village has been raided nightly 
by a man-eating lion. Ask the nomad Fulah cattle-owner 
who loses beasts from his herd to felis leo. Among those 
people you will find no overwhelming volume of opinion 
against killing off all the lion on earth. And the same with 
leopard. 

Elephant? Dead, he is a meal for a million, nearly, and 
his tusks may bring the native £20—if they are very fine 
ones and if he is very lucky in his buyer. There will be 
a good many to share in the purchase price. That’s a dead 
elephant. Alive, he’s a dreadful nuisance, and sometimes 
a danger. He’ll travel forty miles in a night, and no man 
knoweth when or whither he cometh. The hamlet retires 
to rest, is fast asleep, and is wakened in the dark by 
crashing and squeals and pounding about. When dawn 
comes, if the elephants are gone, the hamlet walks forth 
and takes stock of its farms. They will bear no harvest 
this time. Grain, sugar cane, roots, whatever was there— 
all eaten up, or torn up, or crushed and scattered, ruined 
anyhow, all of it. 

And the tribe of horned things—bush cow and kudu and 
impala and sable and the rest—what about them? Well, 
the native has a bit of a grouse here because these things 
are all of them food, and when his corn bin is nearly empty 
and the new crop is not yet ready he goes off and hunts 
his dinner. As he has to do this without any guns and 
without a single motor he is at a disadvantage alongside 
the more suitably-equipped European, who, shooting for 
“* trophies,” drives the game all over the place, scatters it, 
makes it ever so wary and hard to get up to. Still, all 
these horned beasts, food though they be, are also an endless 
nuisance in that they do great damage to crops of all sorts. 
And they have a trick of downing a man’s fences, charging 
about in the dark as they do in bunches. . . . I believe 
the native farmer would say that on balance he would 
rather the bush cow and antelope were killed off than not. 
And except the man who wants a rhinoceros head for the 
ancestral hall, there isn’t anybody that wants rhinoceroses 
kept going. Rhino is a dangerous beast, given on occasion 
to attacking anybody or anything without warning and 
without provocation. Certainly, no native wants rhinoceros 
preserved. And as the museums of the world have got bits 
and specimens of the beast, and there are all the necessary 
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books and pictures of him already in existence, there seems 
to be no case at all for the rhino. 

The thing is in dispute, so I am not stating as a proved 
fact that there is an association between game and those 
brands of the tsetse fly which go about distributing sickness 
to man and his domestic animals. Some learned people say 
there is such association; others deny it. Anyhow, the 
thing is possible. The disappearance of Big Game could 
not increase the tsetse trouble, and might lessen it. 

In regard to Game Laws in Africa, the African himself 
has not framed any. He is not in favour of preserving 
game, and he disapproves any restrictions on doing the 
said game in. On the whole, like the Canadian and the 
American of the United States, he would prefer his country 
to be big game-less. The European settler thinks that a 
country may easily have too many great cats and other 
great live fauna that crash fences and destroy crops. The 
European tripper of the better class wants the sporting 
amenities in such places as Serengeti to be safeguarded, 
much as they are in the Quorn country and on a big shoot 
at home. The tripper of the—shall we say, second class ?— 
wants a keep-the-air-for-a-week-guaranteed aeroplane, fitted 
with shock absorbers, turkish bath and cocktail bar, machine 
guns fore and aft, and a lorry buzzing below on the ground 
to pick up the kills, and no restrictions at all for gentlemen 
who have “come all this way” on purpose to get a 
fortnight’s sport and to spend more money than has ever 
been spent in the place before. 

Those are the facts in the matter. And people must 
form their own judgment on them. I formed mine years 
ago in the African Big Game country. 5. -B...J.. Be 


FORTUNE 
()™: of the most popular of English actors has been 


telling a reporter how delighted he is that a will 

under which his two sons were conditionally left 
twenty thousand pounds has been declared invalid. There 
were generous reasons for this delight, since the actor’s sons 
could not have inherfted the money except at the expense 
of a young girl who had a greater natural right to it. 
It was not, however, merely on this generous ground that 
the actor rejoiced in the loss of the fortune by his sons. 
Not only was he happy for the girl’s sake; but he added 
philosophically, in saying farewell to the fortune, ‘‘ It might 
easily have done them more harm than good.” 

Did he really feel this, or was it philosophy after the 
event? Probably both. It is the way I myself feel every 
year when the result of the draw for the Calcutta sweep is 
published. Having lost a fortune, I quite sincerely abjure 
it. I am conscious of a wave of relief. I feel like a man 
who has been in danger of being weighed down under a 
bag of gold too heavy for him to carry, and who has escaped 
the danger and is still as free as before. The worldly may say, 
“Then why go in for the Calcutta sweep? If you do not 
want a fortune, why waste a pound or so in attempting to 
make one? Apparently, by buying a ticket you lose both 
your money and your peace of mind.” But the matter is 
not so simple as that. There are at least two human beings 
in each of us, and in me one human being craves for money 
of which the other human being stands in considerable fear. 
It is one of the difficulties of my life to appease both these 
creatures. Consequently, at the approach of the Derby, 
I buy a sweep ticket for my lower nature and encourage 
him with the hope that it will prove to be a winning one. 
He lives in a state of happiness till the draw; he is rich in 
prospect, and if to travel is better than to arrive, he is 
more to be envied than a rich man. All this pleasure I will 
concede to him; but at the approach of the draw my higher 


,one something to occupy the time. It 
.compulsory—energy which is the source of so much pleasure 


‘to the service of the State in politics. 


nature begins to assert himself. He has no objection whatever 
to my lower nature’s spending something in the neighbour- 
hood of a pound; but he has the strongest objection in the 
world to entrusting him with a quarter of a million. It 
might, he declares, do him more harm than good. I do 
not know how he makes this out. I fancy he has a super- 
stition about easily earned money. Whatever the reason, 
he has always been resigned at the spectacle of the vision 
of wealth vanishing into nothing. Theoretically, of course, 
even if one won the sweep, the higher nature might take 
control of the money and do marvels with it; but the 
higher nature does not believe that, in practice, this would 
happen. He is convinced that in the expenditure of money 
the lower nature is stronger and cleverer than he, and 
rather than that the lower nature should get hold of the 
fortune he is content to see it going outside the family 
altogether. 

Not that I would refuse a fortune if it were left to me. 
The higher nature must take risks—even the risk of being 
rich. But at the same time I am not sorry that I was not 
brought up to a fortune. I do not say that I am glad; but 
neither am I sorry. The things that one regrets in life are 
seldom things that could have been prevented by a cheque, 


‘and the pleasure of making a living is a pleasure that can 


Even at the lowest view it gives 
makes energy 


easily be underestimated. 


—and, except in sport, there are many human beings who 
would never become energetic except under compulsion. 
I do not contend that work is absolutely and inevitably 
pleasant. I should avoid it like the plague if I could afford 
to do so, but I would rather work than live in the best hotel 
on the Riviera; and if I had a great deal of money I should 
probably spend more of my time than I liked in doing 
things like living in the best hotel on the Riviera. There 
are, I know, rich men who go about doing good, or who pile 
up fortune upon fortune in the city, or who devote themselves 
But if I were rich 
I should not be one of them. I should be one of the really 
‘idle rich. I should be what the speakers at street corners 
call a parasite. I should, of course, play a great deal of 
golf on a private course where no one could see how ill 
I played. But that is not enough activity to fill a life. 
Probably I have the slave mind and like to live under the 
tyranny of editors. They say that there were slaves in the 
Southern States who were so happy in their servitude that 
they objected to being set free. I should be in the plight 
of those slaves if I won a fortune in a sweepstake—at least, so 
I tell myself when I fail to win a fortune. One must have 
some consolation for not being rich, and the only consvla- 
tion that I know of is the belief, invented ad hoc, that it is 
happier to be poor. 

I know a man who goes so far in his disbelief in the value 
of riches that he declares his determination not to leave 
a penny behind him for his children. He is devoted to his 
children, but he is firmly persuaded that the inheritance 
of a fortune would do them more harm than good. He is a 
man who might be described as a muscular Christian, with 
an enormous faith in the future and a strong conviction 
that every human being is the better for having to work 
out his own salvation, even in worldly affairs. He is the 
sort of man who would throw a child into the water in 
order to teach it to swim. My own faith is weaker than 
that. I should not throw a child into the water to teach 
it to swim, because I know that if I did it would not swim 
but drown. I should always play for safety as regards 
both myself and the younger generation; and if I had a 
fortune, I should certainly leave it to the younger members 
of my family, trusting to Providence that it would do them 
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more good than harm. It is all very well to hold that a 
fortune which has disappeared might have done more harm 
than good; but as regards a fortune actually offered, I 
should always cling to the possibility that the good might 
predominate. Philosophers, after all, have dwelt to excess 
on the injuries done to the character by riches and have 
proportionately neglected the injuries done to the character 
by poverty; and we have too readily acquiesced in their 
opinions. But the philosophers were not, as a rule, rich 
men, and they, too, may have been consoling themselves 
for the narrowness of their means. History does not 
suggest that the rich are necessarily less noble than the 
poor. Plutarch did not go among paupers for his heroes, 
and Shakespeare found his among kings and princes. There 
is unquestionably something very noble in voluntary poverty ; 
but there is nothing ennobling in poverty itself. If there 
were, we should find all the wise men bringing up their sons 
and daughters as slum children, and no philosopher is doing 
this deliberately in London to-day. The truth is, character, 
except among people who have no character worth talking 
about, is independent both of poverty and of riches. A 
man who could be ruined by ten thousand a year could be 
ruined by anything. His riches would not have spoiled 
him: they would merely have found him out. That is why 
I should not shrink from bequeathing a fortune to someone 
I liked, if I possessed one. We cannot have the slightest 
notion of what effect money is going to have on the character 
of other people; but we feel perfectly satisfied that, other 
things being equal, money will at least strike a balance on 
the side of the comforts. Half the saving that is done by 
the heads of families, indeed, is a mere insurance of their 
families against discomfort, and we desire for other people, 
not that they shall be rich, but that they shall escape being 
poor, with all the attendant miseries of poverty—bad food 
and too little of it, cheap clothes and too few of them, dirt 
and squalor in a mean street. Possibly we exaggerate the 
miseries of such a life; but, on the whole, it is well that we 
should do so, for of all miseries they are the most possible 
to cure. A miserable millionaire is in a more desperate 
condition than a miserable pauper, for he is suffering from 
no wound that money can heal. But there are no means of 
measuring human misery. Since we know so little about 
it, we wisely live on the assumption that, though a man’s a 
man for a’ that, he will be twice the man if he has twenty 
thousand pounds in the bank. That is why even I, though 
I am afraid of being rich, would be courageous enough to 
accept a fortune if it were offered to me. It might do me 
more harm than good; but so does tobacco already. And 
so does the poverty forced on me by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. Y. Y. 


Correspondence 
AGRICULTURE AND CO-OPERATION 


To the Editor of Tue New StTatTEsMAN. 

Sir,—I shall waste neither your space nor my time in a 
controversy which Mr. Montague Fordham calmly asks your 
readers to follow along the only lines he considers relevant. 
Cleverly, if not very scrupulously, he asks them to read his two 
letters (84 lines) and my one letter (26 lines). He thinks that 
they will then see that I controvert neither his statements nor 
his arguments, but strengthen both. I dare say he is right, but 
I beg leave to suggest that they should have some regard to what 
the discussion is about. 

Perhaps you will permit me to remind them how it began. 
On September 14th you published an admirable and informing 
letter from Mr. M. R. Metcalf, who truly wrote: ‘* My present 
work brings me into contact with the agricultural industry 
throughout the Empire,” a statement which, in the brief space 
he occupied, he went far to verify. He wrote with the sole 


purpose of supporting the articles—more particularly the brilliant 
one you published on September 7th on ‘** The Conquest of 
Wales.” He likened their author, S. L. B., to Arthur Young, 
whom, incidentally, Mr. Fordham claims as one of his disciples, 
To the main issue thus raised you appropriately gave the title, 
** Agriculture and Co-operation.” On this peg Mr. Fordham 
seizes the opportunity to hang his own panacea. 

As I am shortly about to submit my views upon the whole 
question in a little book, I shall not seek further to occupy your 
space with any reply to Mr. Fordham. But just one out of his 
many inaccuracies I must expose, as it is calculated to do 
mischief in proportion to the weight which attaches to his 
opinions. Knowing that I should not be considered .n impartial 
witness on Irish agricultural co-operation, I purposely omitted 
Ireland from the countries where I said it had made good. He 
seems to think that my reticence about the country I know best 
was due to the discovery that Ireland destroys my argument 
and confirms his. So he makes the astounding statement that 
“functional organisation of distribution ... appears to be 
crystallising out in the cream and butter trade in Ireland.” 
This fiction needs some plausible explanation, and, of course, 
it is forthcoming. It is, he declares, ‘the outcome of failure 
of co-operation amongst farmers.” 

It is common knowledge that the whole dairying policy of 
the Free State Government is based on the fact that the Irish 
dairy-farmers are far ahead of the English in co-operative 
organisation. There is no functional organisation o the industry 
in question, unless the collaboration of the Government with the 
voluntary movement can be so called. 

The letter which you publish from Mr. Day in your current 
issue is of a very different character, and upon one of his points 
I should like to say a very few words. He contends that small 
ownership must precede the co-operative organisation of small 
cultivators, for whom co-operation is absolutely essential to their 
economic salvation. When two things are interdependent and 
necessary, their relative importance need not be discussed. But 
in the peculiar conditions of English agriculture, which are wholly 
different from those of any other country that I know, the main 
obstacle to placing men of modest means upon the land is the 
fear that they will fail in their business. I can see no way of 
proving the contrary than by forming a number of co-operative 
societies in which they will be at least a majority and organising 
them for marketing, joint purchase and credit. I doubt whether 
any man living has a more varied and practical experience of the 
difficulties of the task ; but the effort is worth while.—Yours, etc., 

10 Doughty Street, W.C.1. Horace PLUNKETT. 

October 9th. 


WORK OR DOLES 
To the Editor of Tut NEw STATESMAN, 

Sir,—In your leading article under the above heading you 
suggest that the Government are not caring for the unemployed : 
“The Government is leaving the unemployed problem to take 
care of itself.” 

May I give the following facts? You will find in the Official 
Gazette of the County Councils’ Association for September, 
page 236, an account of a meeting on July 4th at the House of 
Commons between the Lord Privy Seal, with the Minister of 
Transport, and representative members of the County Councils’ 
Association. The Government then proposed an immediate 
extension of road and bridge works for the relief of unemploy- 
ment, stating that an important feature of their scheme was to 
secure the permanent transfer of unemployed persons from 
distressed areas in which there was no longer any hope of their 
obtaining a livelihood. There were put forward many difficulties 
in the way of carrying out these schemes, especially that of 
housing such imported persons, when houses are not built fast 
enough to meet local needs. 

Another difficulty frequently experienced was in acquisition 
of land. These country gentlemen knew well how hard it is to 
obtain land for building or for settlement. Everywhere in agri- 
tural counties, and especially round their towns in belts several 
miles wide, land is held fast for building speculation or for 
sporting rights. Welsh miners may be settled in far-off districts, 
where they may grow poultry or pigs, but near a centre of popu- 
lation and a ready market there is no land, except where large 
estates are broken up. The Ministers promised to look into and 
remove these difficulties so far as departmental action could be 
effective, but it will need legislation to set the land free, and 
here both Liberals and Labour members should be willing workers. 
The Minister of Transport followed up this conference by a 
circular letter to county councils, inviting them to expedite 
works of improvement on roads and bridges. He asked for a 


five-years’ programme, and offered an additional 15 per cent., 
making 75 per cent. in all, when men were drawn from depressed 
areas selected by the Minister of Labour with the idea of absorbing 
them permanently in local industry. 
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Here, too, difficulties have been found. A programme of work 
spread over five years may be prepared, showing some dozen 
really useful schemes—say, half of bridges to be widened, 
strengthened, or built, the other half may be by-pass roads 
through narrow market towns, or widening and improving roads 
for heavy traffic. The difficulties are that a certain amount 
of seasonal unemployment is showing itself in agriculture. 
Farmers take men on and turn them off more frequently after 
harvest, or in the early spring, and the sugar-beet industry seems 
to have made matters worse, as men are becoming accustomed 
to be taken on and off. So the first demand is to employ local 
men on all local work. And when these times of slackness are 
accentuated by serious unemployment in local urban industries, 
there is great hesitation before men from outside are invited 
to take up temporary work with a view of settlement in poor 
neighbourhoods, with serious housing needs of their own. 

Would not a better method in agricultural counties be to 
increase the workers in agriculture? This may be a slow 
process, but if by careful legislation land could become a more 
liquid asset, easy to buy and sell at its present market value, as 
shown by yearly proved returns, a great revolution might ensue. 
It is the little man, who wants twenty or thirty acres to cultivate 
himself, or even less, for poultry farming, who should be 
encouraged, and not refused, as is too often the case now. There 
should not be any agricultural workers out of work at any time. 
Smallholders can always find plenty to do on their own holdings, 
and Welsh or other miners are being planted on a few acres and 
taught how to rear poultry instead of importing eggs from other 
smallholders abroad. 

This may show how Ministers, with the best desire to provide 
work for the unemployed in distressed areas, find it very difficult 
to provide them permanent employment elsewhere.—Y ours, etc., 

Woodhurst, Norwich. Hersert A. Day. 


[The first paragraph of Mr. Day’s letter contains a gross 
misquotation (actually in inverted commas !), which entirely 
misrepresents what we said. We wrote no such sentence. We 
said that the problem of unemployment “‘ has two parts... . 
The Government, if we interpret Mr. Thomas aright, is con- 
centrating wholly on the first half of the problem and leaving 
the other to take care of itself’ The remainder of Mr. Day’s 
letter appears to confirm our view.—-ED. N.S.] 


THE INFLUENCE OF RADIO 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—With Mr. R. E. Davidson’s views upon the technical state 
of radio development few are likely to disagree, but some comment 
is necessary upon his statements (and, apparently, hopes) about 
music in the homes to-day. He says :— 

(1) It follows that very few people will face the drudgery of 

learning to play musical instruments themselves . . . 

(2) We shall soon be rid of the inexpert amateur who has 

learnt to play after a fashion. .. . 

No. 1 is an opinion of the effects of radio which Mr. Davidson 
backs up by the state of the piano and violin trade, presumably 
with statistics in his hands. No. 2 is a hope in which, were piano 
and violin the only instruments, many would join. It is the 
business of the Dolmetsch Foundation to show that it is neither 
necessary nor healthy to pay others to make our chamber-music for 
us ; and that there are instruments from which satisfaction in pure 
music can be obtained without that drudgery of which Mr. 
Davidson rightly complains. 

With viols and recorders, considerable things can be done after 
a happy and relatively short period of training, while for the same 
instruments there are advanced complexities to delight the expert. 
Now, although every schoolboy may know that Tudor England 
was a musical nation, it is not so generally realised that it also 
led Europe in instrumental music. If we take only the concerted 
music for viols, we have a storehouse of chamber-music of the 
highest order awaiting attention. The individual parts are rarely 
difficult technically (though the ensemble demands musicianship) 
and they can therefore be enjoyed in practice by a new comer 
after a few months. 

For long after their discovery, the viol concerts were the 
privilege of the few, for the old instruments are scarce; but now 
that Mr. Dolmetsch has added viols to his other recoveries of 
craftsmanship, they are available to all. And his recorders are 
giving delight to hundreds all over the country. Groups meet to 
make this music for its own sake, without thought of an audience. 

Mr. Davidson may be right about the decline of the habit 
of “messing about” on a piano, but this Foundation must 
protest strongly against the hope, or even expectation, that home 
music, except for ‘“‘ born musicians,’ will disappear under the 

nfluence of radio. It is our experience that the discovery of the 


pleasure of real concerted music as a personal thing is growing 
rapidly.—Yours, etc., GERALD R,. HAyYEs, 
The Dolmetsch Foundation, Hon. Sec. 
87 Walbrook, E.C, 4. 
October 8th. 


[We do not suppose that Mr. Davidson would disagree with 
a word of this interesting letter. He was referring solely to 
the disappearing convention of educating every girl and some 
boys up to the point of being able to misuse a piano or a 
violin.—Epb. N.S.] 





To the Editor of Tut NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—In reporting on the National Radio Show, Mr. R. E. 
Davidson joyfully prophesies the imminent disappearance of the 
musical amateur and with this a cessation of “‘ drudgery” and 
mere “ social habit.” Mr. Davidson is doubtless an expert on 
Radio, but I venture to question his qualifications as an authority 
in the realms of music; in any case his Cassandra-like warning 
will do no good either to the Radio-Gramophone Industries, 
which I think would suffer if his views are right; or to the cause 
of music in which he is perhaps little interested. He seems to 


.think of amateurs in mid-Victorian terms, typified by the per- 


formers of ‘‘ The Maiden’s Prayer,” and is evidently ignorant of 
modern methods applied to teaching instruments and musicality 
which are highly attractive to the young; however, as they are of 


.comparatively recent date, the result is only making itself felt 


gradually. Unquestionably, educationists are recognising in an 
increased measure that the knowledge of music and playing of an 
instrument are of great importance in cultural development, and 
therefore in the sphere of education ; hence the growing tendency 
in this country to make music a subject of primary importance 
in the curriculum, and thereby give it the status which, for 
instance, it has in most of the States in U.S.A. It may be 
fairly hoped that from this will arise an increasing number of 
active and enthusiastic amateurs—the backbone of a musical 
people. Let Mr. Davidson consider whether in the long run they 
will not be of greater use to radio and gramophone than a nation of 
mere passive listeners.—Yours, etc., ROBERT MAYER. 
October 9th. 


[Mr. Mayer seems to have forgotten that Cassandra almost 


.always prophesied truthfully, but was always scorned.—Eb. N.S.| 


LUNACHARSKY 


To the Editor of Tut New SratEsMan. 


Sir,—M. Lunacharsky may well deserve the description you 
apply to him, in the sense that he combines certain ideals with 
ability and charm. Yet your words seem to convey a note of 
affectionate partiality which those of your readers who have a 
strong sense of justice and humanity are entitled to regret. 
One cannot entirely dissociate Lunacharsky from the actions of 
his colleagues, any more than one can excuse those members of 
the late British Government, who, while by nature clever and 
energetic, yet acquiesced for years in a policy of doing nothing. 

And may I beg you to tell us, quite honestly, whether you 
could bring yourself to call (for instance) M. Mussolini an 
‘*‘able and charming idealist”? He certainly answers to the 
description, however much one may detest Fascism.—Yours, etc., 

October Ist. Cc. R. 

[The answer is in the negative. Mussolini is doubtless both 
able and charming, but we should find it difficult to think of 
him as an “ idealist ’—in the ordinary sense of that word. He 
regards himself, we believe, as a combination of Macchiavelli and 
Napoleon, neither of whom can very well be described as 
** idealistic.’ Lunacharsky, on the other hand, is most certainly 
an idealist in every sense of the word.—Eb. N.S.] 


Miscellany 


THE RELIGION OF BLAKE 


LAKE is one of those writers who seem to demand 
B most exposition and yet, in point of fact, benefit 
by it least. His work appeals principally to such 

critics as, were the prophet still alive, would probably have 
drawn down on themselves his heartiest displeasure. For, 
fully to understand him, we require a diversity of talents 
very seldom found allied in the same constitution; we 
need long-sighted enthusiasm, but also the myopic patience 
which, day after day, is content to blink over crabbed and 
difficult texts. And the stomach, accustomed to absorbing 
deep draughts of the water-gruel of Swedenborg and Béhme, 
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is generally too much vitiated not to reject the fine alcohol 
of poetry ! 

Miss Plowman does well, then, in introducing a splendid 
facsimile edition of Blake’s Urizen,* to urge that its 
student should ‘“ read Blake and, as you read him, listen. 
. . - Look into his pictures and let them look into you.” 
Nor, when you come to consider them simply, without 
prepossessions, are the symbols which he proposes very 
hard to resolve—an old white-bearded colossus brooding 
in some rock-bound stronghold, as a hoary phantom drifting 
towards the hopeless, sunless abysses of the ocean, or, as 
the unmistakable Jehovah of an illustrated Genesis, crouching 
like a spider among the meshes of an enormous net, 
accompanied by a printed legend which tells how mankind 


. . - built tombs in the desolate places 
And formal laws of prudence, and called them 
The eternal laws of God. 


Assisted by Blake’s own pictured symbolism and fortified 
by certain hints relative to his tastes, prejudices and the 
nature of the environment against which he was reacting, 
our comprehension of Blake’s dogma may develop organically 
from the spontaneous admiration roused by his isolated 
beauties. 

First, though, we should remember his antecedents—the 
linen-draper’s shop in which he was brought up and the 
Swedenborgian Church whose tenets his father had adopted. 
How valuable to every artist—if only as a warning and 
a sort of parliamentary opposition—the paternal example 
always is! Dullest of mystics, Swedenborg had rapidly 
failed to satisfy; of the letter of the doctrine he retained 
much, but he must begone to seek the spirit elsewhere, 
the Creative Spirit, the human poetic impulse, formulating 
his renunciation in The Marriage of Heaven and Hell, a work 
which is half parody of Swedenborg’s prosy account of 
his celestial and infernal ramblings, half inspired by his 
fascinated interpretation of the earlier books of Paradise 
Lost. “* Milton,” he declared, ‘‘ was a true poet, and of the 
Devil’s party without knowing it’’; thereupon proceeding 
to draw those conclusions before which Milton’s courage 
had failed, reinstating the banished Lucifer, or Morning 
Star, clothing him again in “all his original brightness ”’ 
as Ore, or the Poetic Spirit, dethroning his oppressor, 
Jehovah, “‘ the God of this World,” Urizen, or, in one of 
Blake’s childish cryptograms, Your Reason, and author of 
the various woes which afflict mankind. 

Thus in Heaven he had turned revolutionary, just as he 
had been a Phrygian-capped rebel upon earth. He had 
dared the God of Reason, presiding deity of the Age of 
Reason, or eighteenth century, which he hated; but still 
more fiercely did he attack the Goddess of Nature: 

Thou, Mother of my Mortal Part 

With cruelty didst mould my heart, 

And with false, self-deceiving tears 

Did bind my Nostrils, Eyes and Ears; 

Didst close my Tongue in senseless clay 

And me to mortal life betray. . .. 
For Blake, in short, as for any Calvinist, birth was a fall, 
even a betrayal. Hence he attained the odd position of 
a “mystic” who reviles natural life, yet exalts the body, 
‘the Human Form Divine,” and preaches the heady gospel 
that we should “sooner murder an infant in its cradle 
than nurse unacted desires”; and of the supernaturalist 
and professed visionary who announces that “all deities 
reside within the human breast,” in other words, have no 
supernatural existence, exclaiming in a magnificent couplet : 


Thou art a Man: God is no more: 
Thy own Humanity learn to adore. 








* The First Book of Urizen. 


By William Blake. 
Dorothy Plowman. Dent. 21s. 


With a Note by 


Jealousy is a word which often recurs among his poems; 
enforced chastity is a theme which appears to haunt him; 
what he called Vala, or the Female Will, is a destructive 
agency which makes frequent and mysterious incursions. 
Here personal experience seems to have crept in. Of them- 
selves, he realised, the sources of sexual energy are precious 
and curative—precious, that is to say, for the artist, and 
to the artist Blake’s whole life-work was addressed— 
harmful only when they are impeded or allowed to stagnate. 
Vala, then, he assaulted because it was she who had con- 
tracted an underhanded alliance with the God of this World, 
the mind in its coldest and most reptilian aspect, attempting 
to canalise the Waters of Life that they might turn the 
mill-wheels of ambition; while jealousy, the expression of 
her eternal failure, bound him with “* mind-forged manacles ” 
to an object unlovely in proportion as it was once desired : 


To a lovely Myrtle bound, 
Blossoms showering all around, 
O how sick and weary I 
Underneath my Myrtle lie! ... 
Love, free love, cannot be bound 
To any tree that grows on ground. 
Psychologist before his time, under the smiles of friendship 
and conjugal love, Blake was clairvoyant enough to 
distinguish the serpentine intention : 
Love seeketh only Self to please, 
To bind another to Its delight, 
Joys in another’s loss of ease, 
And builds a Hell in Heaven’s despite, 
which explains his extraordinarily uncompromising attitude 
towards several well-meaning benefactors, the Mathews 
who had printed his early Poetical Sketches and whom he 
satirised in his Rabelaisian Island in the Moon; besides 
the poetaster Hayley, who had been his comfort and support 
during his four years’ stay at Felpham. 

But it would be impossible here to do more than broadly 
suggest these and other similar features of his genius for 
the consideration of critics (supposing any still remain) 
whose Blake is the Christian poet, diversified by a queer 
streak of madness and redeemed by the possession of an 
overwhelming lyrical gift. Christian, no doubt, he was, 
in so far as he revered the historic personality of Christ. 
His vision, even so, was all his own: 

Thy Vision of Christ that thou dost see 

Is my Vision’s greatest Enemy... . 

Thine is the Friend of all Mankind; 

Mine speaks in parables to the Blind. 

Thine loves the same world that mine hates; 

Thy Heaven Doors are my Hell Gates 
a vision which excluded the “‘ Creeping Jesus,’’ or Jesus’s 
traditional humility, as well as running directly counter to 
the moral prohibitions of the Christian Church : 

Cease, finger of God, to write ! 

The Heavens are not clean in Thy sight. 

Thou art good, and Thou alone ; 

Nor may the sinner cast one stone. 

To be Good only, is to be 

A God or else a Pharisee. 

Thou angel of the Presence Divine, 

That didst create this Body of Mine, 

Wherefore hast thou writ these Laws 

And created Hell’s dark jaws? 

My Presence I will take from thee : 

A cold Leper thou shalt be. 
Indeed, it is not the eccentric drift of his doctrines, but 
the emphasis with which he continued passionately to 
reiterate them, that makes him hard to follow. His work 


is no latter-day Talmud, to which the initiate alone holds 
a key; his readers should give up hope of “ interpreting ” 
and explaining, and rest content to “ look into his pictures ” 
and let the cadences of his poetry saturate their minds, 
till their sympathies have extended from the enjoyment of 
obvious beauties and gradually embraced the less obvious 
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system on which those beauties depend. A doctrine may 
then become clear, almost terrifying in its revolutionary 
completeness, of the artist’s functions, and of Jesus in the 
guise of the supreme artist. But, as Blake himself observed : 


I am sure this Jesus will not do, 
Either for Englishman or Jew. 


PETER QUENNELL. 


JEW SUSS 
TT" drawing power of this play lies not in itself but in 


its title. Jew Siiss was a thundering good historical 

novel. (As this article is sure to reach the eyes 
of someone who has never read me before, let me add that 
this is not the way I speak of any book I conceive to be 
an important work of art.) Jew Siiss was arresting and 
exciting; many will therefore want to see “the Jew” 
on the stage. 
to that stirring novel, or as a play, the entertainment at 
the Duke of York’s Theatre has few merits. It is, of 
course, as an independent work that a dramatic critic 
must discuss it. 

It is a drama of revenge, and there are hints that it is also 
intended to be a study in “ the will to power.” The Jew 
himself is acted by Mr. Matheson Lang, who carries on, as 
we know, with considerable emotional vigour, and with the 
advantage of a large, comely, impressive presence, the 
melodramatic traditions of Terris and Wilson Barrett. By 
keeping his head continually down and thanks to a very fair 
imitation of oriental suavity, he manages to convey a 
mephistophelian impression ; while, when he raises his head, 
his large, open, handsome countenance can suggest the more 
sympathetic emotions of the character. But Siss himself 
is only a sympathetic figure in contrast to his master, Karl 
Alexander of Wiirttemberg, and his debauched and incapable 
courtiers. This circumstance is the only one which dis- 
tinguishes the play from the commonest type of historical 
melodrama. The character-drawing in it is as perfunctory 
and unreal as is normal in such dramas, and the dialogue as 
nobly stilted. The period offers the usual opportunities for 
scenic display of a rich inferior kind. There are familiar 
unconvincing scenes of recklessand elegant revelry ; and in the 
Third Scene, or Act, we are present at one of those lavish 
fancy-dress parties (it includes a rather hapless little ballet) 
which the guests on the stage seem to enjoy much more 
than the audience. 

The play opens upon a gambling scene in the Pump Room 
of “ Wildbad,” where Karl Alexander, not yet Duke, loses 
large sums of money. These he more than regains thanks to 


But whether judged as five “ illustrations ”’ . 


Siiss coming to his rescue with a small limp purse containing . 


20,000 crowns. He has learnt, before the news reaches Karl 
himself, that Karl is about to ascend the throne of Wirttem- 
berg, and this is his first step towards becoming the financial 
right-hand man of the future Duke. Mr. Frank Harvey’s 


red intemperate face and snarling swagger stamp him at . 


once as the degraded villain of the piece. From the moment 


he appears, he has to provide a contrast to the elegant . 


obsequiousness of Mr. Matheson Lang, the working of whose 
features continually lets the audience into the secret of his 
contempt for this royal boor. It is hard to see what any 
actor could do with a part so empty except what Mr. Harvey 
does with it; though before the play has progressed very far 
one is already tired of his malignant crouch and salacious 
leers. 

During the second scene, an anteroom in Siiss’s palace, 
we watch “ the Jew ” at work as defender of his race, and as 
royal extortioner and pimp. The climax of this scene lies 


in his procuring ‘“ Magdalen,” daughter of Councillor 
Weissensee, for his royal master; the bribe offered being the 


. appointment of her father to the post of President of the 


Council. Here a brief emotional complication is introduced 
by this sacrificial maiden fainting for love of “ the Jew ” at 
first sight. The only scrap of dialogue which possesses any 
real interest, in contrast to theatrical appeal, is a subsequent 
interview between them in which Siiss, though moved by her 
preference for himself, persuades her to work with him in 
getting the Duke under their thumbs. Miss Joan Maude 
looks the sacrificial lamb to perfection, and her behaviour 
is touchingly and appropriately insipid ; but such emotions as 
this situation is capable of rousing are hardly worth while, 
especially as the same kind of emotions (I don’t think they 
can be described as purgation through pity) are offered us in a 
still stronger form in the next scene, when the Jew’s own 
daughter, Naomi, flings herself from a parapet to avoid the 
embraces of the royal ravisher. This is the climax of the 
play. Henceforth, through means not adequately divulged, 
Siiss plans the political downfall of his Master. Even had I 
not read the novel, I think, when the curtain rose upon Naomi 
clothed in a white dress, emblem of innocence and reminiscent 
of the old-fashioned night-gown, with her hair ringing out 
like wildbells to the night, that I should have guessed that 
she was doomed to that fate. She is discovered reading 
The Song of Solomon to her old Uncle, the Rabbi, with a 
pleasure her elocution did not enable me to share completely. 
Its mystic meaning, to which the Rabbi Gabriel attempts to 
direct her mind, escapes her. Unlike the commentators on 
the Talmud and the early Christian Fathers, the words “ my 
beloved ” have for her a concrete significance. She identifies 
the emotions in the Song with her own feelings for her father, 
and it is her eagerness to present him with a basket of pome- 
granates that betrays her presence to the licentious Duke. 
Siiss had hidden her in a castle in a forest; the President of 
the Council, remembering the fate of his own daughter, had 
maliciously betrayed his secret ; Siiss is momentarily decoyed 
away—the Duke, having scaled the wall, returns. The actual 
scene of attempted ravishment is very brief. Either the 
dramatist or the producer has resolved to spare our feelings. 

Now any dramatist or producer planning a rape should first 
read Mr. Dooley on the subject, whose remarks, though jocular, 
are sound. The point is this. If you are going to present 
rape (or murder for the matter of that) on the stage or on the 
screen, the point of such scenes being their sensational 
effect, the stronger you make them the better. If you say 
to yourself, “‘ No: I won’t stoop to that’’—then, do leave 
them entirely alone. Pecca fortiter, like the Elizabethans, 
with their severed heads and punctured bags of bullock’s 
blood, or avoid them completely. The scene closes with Siiss, 
who has pretended to accept the Duke’s agitated apologies, 
vowing vengeance over the body of his daughter. A month 
later he has apparently decoyed the Duke into attempting a 
coup d’état of some kind or other, and engineered its failure 
beforehand. The Duke has a stroke and dies. Siiss then 
openly vaunts what he has done, and although he has dis- 
covered that he is the son of a Christian, which would have 
apparently made him acceptable as a leader of an indignant 


- and rebellious people, he prefers to perish as “ the Jew” to 


whom all the extortions and iniquities of the late Duke’s 
reign have been due. His last words are a negative answer 
to the question which he had put with passionate repetition 
to his dead daughter, “‘ Am I doing right? ” 

Now to a spectator who asks himself afterwards what is 
the value of what he has felt in a theatre (Was it worth 
while to go and feel that?) such a play as this is—nothing. I 
did not believe in the Duke or in Naomi or the Rabbi or 
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the courtiers, or the sacrificial Magdalen. Siiss himself had 
a little more blood in him, but operating in a stagy world he 
too became automatic. Consequently I found myself 
watching Mr. Matheson Lang’s vigorous portrayal of emotion 
with feelings of sympathy for the actor rather than for the 
man he represented; while nothing that happened on the 
stage from beginning to end struck me as happening for any 
other reason than its possible effect on an uncritical audience. 
Of course, every effect in a play ought to be “ calculated,” 
but we must not notice that it is so at the time. There lies 
the first difference between a play that is, at any rate, “in 
the running ” and a poor one. DesmonD MacCartny. 


MODERN PICTURES IN GLASGOW 


F a prejudice is expressed with sufficient force, in season 
I and out, it stands a good chance of becoming public 
opinion in the end. Dr. Johnson was so sensible 
about London, and so invincibly silly about Scotland, that 
the average Londoner is apt to take his strictures on the 
one as seriously as his eulogies on the other. It is true that 
the Doctor did actually go to Scotland, which might make 
one imagine that his condemnation was founded on experi- 
ence, but all the evidence points to the fact that he thoroughly 
enjoyed his tour. It is more probable that his Scottish 
references arise from his once having made that resounding 
joke, when he first met Boswell, about the road leading 
south, and then finding himself compelled to go on with it, 
in one form or another, for the rest of his life. At the 
present day there are several pathetic instances of the jest- 
ridden public man, haunted by some early quip of his 
salad-days, without whose time-honoured production his 
audience or his fellow-diners depart unsatisfied, murmuring 
that poor old Z—— is losing his grip. In the same way, 
at the club or at Streatham, the company felt that they 
could at least count upon hearing something good about 
Scotland, and so the unfortunate Doctor simply had to serve 
his chestnut up again. It is possible that he did indeed get 
to dislike Scotland by the time he died, but it is a pity that 
among his many sound opinions we should take the Scottish 
ones for granted as well. 

In any case, more things than trees have grown up in 
Scotland since the Doctor’s day, and among them a school 
of painting informed with the most vigorous spirit. It is, 
indeed, only a decade ago that the painters of the Glasgow 
school were depended upon by the New English Art Club 
to save it from dullness and by the Academy to save it 
from contempt. And the post-Johnsonian Londoner might 
be surprised to hear that at the moment Glasgow is well 
worth a visit, because he will find there an extremely lively 
exhibition of contemporary art, composed not only of 
Scottish pictures, but of English and French ones too. The 
Glasgow Institute of the Fine Arts has achieved an innova- 
tion in this respect which should not go unremarked by 
organisers of similar big exhibitions of group-work. When 
a large number of pictures by artists of the same association 
or the same locality are shown, there is almost certain to 
be monotony as well as coherence. No better means of 
introducing variety without disturbing the general balance 
of interest could be conceived than the inclusion in the 
show of a judicious amount of independent work from other 
sources. The contrast or relationship of these guest- 
pictures quickens interest by comparison, and affords a 
chance of placing the main group in its perspective. The 
adoption of this method at the Glasgow Institute affords a 
valuable means of judging the work of the Scottish painters 
in relation to contemporary European art as a whole, and, 
incidentally, they have nothing to fear from the result. 

Mr. Cunninghame Graham, in a challenging foreword to 


the exhibition, claims it as an advertisement for Scottish 
Home Rule. In so far as it demonstrates that Scotland 
can present as high an average of good painting as any other 
country, one is bound to agree with him. But if he would 
rather imply that Scottish painting is in some distinct 
manner marked off, by the limitation of frontiers, from the 
rest of European art, it is more difficult to subscribe to his 
enthusiasm. In choice of subject, many of the painters at 
the Institute naturally select their native scene. There are 
plenty of pictures there whose subject one perceives at 
once to be the Scottish landscape, but there is not one of 
which it could unhesitatingly be said that it was painted 
by a Scotsman. When it is good, it is good; and when it 
is bad, it is bad; but the matter of nationalism has nothing 
to do with appreciation or the contrary. The kind of 
picture for which the Glasgow School in general stands is 
very closely related to French impressionism; the work 
of the advance-guard would fit in normally at the London 
Group or the Independents; and there is inevitably, in so 
comprehensive a show, a certain percentage which would 
pass equally unnoticed with most of the canvases in the 
Academy or the Salon des Beaux Arts. 

Among the French visitors are Pascin, Asselin, Zac and 
Quizet, with Van Gogh’s “Homme a lOreille Coupée” 
as the outstanding item. There is nothing among the 
Scottish pictures so advanced in treatment as these; but 
Sickert’s ,“ Sir Nigel Playfair as Tony Lumpkin” and 
Gilman’s ‘ Tea-Party”’ form a connecting-link between 
the more modern Scotsmen and the French. Peploe’s 
‘*“ Grey Day, Iona,”’ Leslie Hunter’s “ Port of Cassis,’ and 
C. F. L. Cadell’s vivid “‘ Open Window ” are the work of 
men entirely alive to the newest developments in their art 
and eager for experiment. E. A. Hornel fits into no 
category; his young girls are as fresh and colourful as the 
petals of the flowers surrounding them. 

Sir William Orpen’s portrait of the late Sir Ray Lankester 
is, of course, an example of the more brilliant English 
Academy picture, with one of Sargent’s Wertheimer series 
near by. But Sir James Guthrie’s “Sir John Gilmour ” 
has all their cunning, with a solidity which they lack. (Must 
one grant Raeburn to Mr. Cunninghame Graham’s argu- 
ment?) Sir D. Y. Cameron with two water-colours, Sir 
John Lavery with a sparkling scene in Florida, James MacBey 
with a portrait are worthy representatives of the Scottish 
invasion of London. 

There are two beautiful pictures by painters who did not 
join in this invasion, but for lack of familiarity with whose 
work London is the poorer. Frank Newbery’s portrait of 
a seated girl has much of the grace and restraint usually 
associated with the portraits of Miss Gwen John. It has 
a wistfulness and subdued strength which comes from no 
specious appeal to sentimentality, but from the unsen- 
sational perfection of pure painting. This arresting quality 
is shared by a street-scene of the late Thomas Hunt. The 
wrapping of snow and the pink and grey of a street of quite 
undistinguished houses combines in a soft, glowing harmony 
which Sisley himself never surpassed. It leaves a real 
regret for the opportunity of seeing more of his work, and, 
with the other two canvases, gives more than the hint of 
a master. 

The main impression left by the exhibition is that the 
reputation of the original Glasgow School is safe in its 
survival; but that, above all, it is not existing on its 
reputation and that the work of its younger men is altogether 


in touch with the contemporary spirit. Whilst admiring 


the canvases presented, however, it cannot be over- 
emphasised that the method of their presentation, and the 
blending of the visitors, is a lesson in the art of forming an 


T. W. Earp. 


exhibition on this scale. 
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Casual Papers 
THE SOURCES OF THE SEINE 


HAVE during my life practised upon occasion the ritual 
| of drinking from the sacred springs of rivers. The 

lesser rivers I so despise that unless they have some 
special sanctity about them, like the river Arun, or the 
river Ribble, I would not trouble to drink of their sources; 
for I do not think that these small fry can communicate any 
great virtue, even to their worshippers. I have therefore, 
of the smaller rivers, drunk only of the head springs of the 
River Arun, just above the lake where it rises; and though 
it was but a quarter of a mile off a road when I first traced 


it on a map, and though I go by that road often enough, I 
never deigned to drink from the sources of the Medway. 


I have drunk of the sources of the Danube in the Black — 


Forest during a piece of walking in connection with the 
campaign of Blenheim. I have drunk of the sources of the 
Rhone at its glacier—unpleasant water, and liable to give 
one goitre. And I have drunk from that solemn pool very 
high up in a lonely cup of the hills which is the true source 
of the Garonne. And I have drunk of the sources of the 
Moselle, but I had never yet drunk the water at the spring- 
head of the Seine. 

I ought to have done this, for the Seine is the opposite 
number to the Thames, and of the spring of the Thames 
I did indeed most religiously drink in that year 1910 which 
was so wet a summer, or so wet at that moment, that the 


spring came out at the true Thames-head, in its meadow ~ northward, it seemed almost as though there were no end to 


by the Fosse Way, where it had run dry for more than a 
lifetime. For when they made the canal (I think under 
George III., but anyhow a long time ago), joining the Thames 
Valley to the Severn, the first mile or so of the Thames dried 
up: which was a judgment on them. But in this year 
1910, I say, it flowed again, at Thames Head in Thames Head 
Mead; and thereof I drank with full ritual, thereby acquiring 
jurisdiction over the whole valley from that place to Long 
Nose Buoy near the North Foreland, and entering into 
communion with all the territory of the stream and sharing 
sovereignty with it. At least, such is my imagination of the 
affair. 


- beyond to the Burgundian vineyard. 


and secondly, that when he asked me how I liked his deep 
valley, and when I had praised it, he told me he had come 
there of set purpose, when petrol first became a menace, 
and had lived there ever since, and was now secure from the 
world. I could not sufficiently praise this spirit, although 
it prevented him from having a road near his house : there 
was only the cobbled way upon which I was going, and I 
suppose there had never been a proper highway to the place, 
but only these earth lanes and bridle paths since it was built 
(as appeared from its style) in the end of the seventeenth 
century, when squires did all their travel on horseback. 

So I went on up from this chance wise man into a wood 
upon the last ridge and when I came out of this wood at the 
summit I found myself on a bare upland, which was part of 
the main watershed of Europe. 

To the south I could see over the tops of the trees of a 
great forest which fell away and away towards Dijon, and 
Perhaps if it had been 
clearer I might have seen very faint against the horizon 
the grey line of the Bressian Hills, which are the bulwark 
of the Jura beyond the river plain. But that summer 
weather, though it made the distances the more profound, 
did not show things so extremely distant as might have a 
spring threat of rain. 

To the north the land seemed to fall away eternally in a 
slow shelf indented with these deep coombes wherein the 


, utmost streams arose, and among them the Seine which I 


was seeking, into which they all fall at last. As I so looked 


- the prospect, but all the mid-north to the capital itself were 


e 


. London. 


spread out under my gaze. That of course was imagination 
only, for Paris was nearly as far away as Chester is from 
Still, all the land did so fall away, without inter- 
ruption, and from that roof and summit I say, there seemed 
to be no end to it. 


Then, leaving the prospect, I looked closer by to the glen 


‘at my feet, and taking out my map, I worked out where I 
. should most likely find the first beginnings of that famous 


So the other day, as I was going to Burgundy, I thought - 


I would at long last get similar virtue from the Seine, and 
having traced out carefully upon the map where the first 
water was likely to be found, I took a train to the nearest 
small railway station and set out towards the spot I had 
marked. 

It was during that broiling weather which beat down 
more fiercely upon those high Burgundian hills, I think, even 
than it did upon the glaring stones of Paris. Nevertheless, 


‘ water, and to seek it I scrambled down through the rough 
, thorn-studded pastures—therein I saw to my great pleasure 


the first trickle and runnel of a rill. I had feared that the 
great drought would have killed it, and that, coming at such 


* a time, I should fail to see the true Head of Seine beginning 


there was no way of getting to my goal except on foot, so I . 


set out upwards, to cross the first watershed : there were two 
ridges between me and the head of the Seine valley. 

I found, as one always does if one takes a journey with an 
individual motive, unusual, personal, and remote, delightful 
things upon my way. I found two villages as secluded as 
Templecombe used to be when I was a boy, and in the middle 
of one of them I found the house of a very wise man who was 
also reasonably rich. He was walking in his garden. We 
were separated only by great high gates of wrought iron 
which belonged to another age. I was so fatigued with my 
walk in that heat that I sat down on the stonework of his 


entrance and made an excuse to talk to him, asking him how ° Seine’s prodigious pilgrimage. 


He was pleased - 


far I was from the first stream of the river. 
to think that a stranger was worshipping the Seine, and told 
me how often he had visited this same neighbouring place 
and how I should best get to it; but all the while he stayed 
behind his grating, so that I had to talk to him as one would 
talk to the lion at the Zoo. The reason I call him wise is, 
first that he did not ask me in, as he knew nothing about me; 


its flow. But it seems that there are reserves of water in these 
hills, and that this hardly ever runs quite dry, though one 
could see by the width of gravel that in winter there must 
be a broader stream. I knelt down, therefore, immediately 
where the gravel first showed against the grass, and where a 
tiny thread of water could just be made out among the little 
stones. And of this I carefully drank, remembering as I did 
so all the other great rivers which had come into my posses- 
sion, and praying that before I died I might do the same by 


_ the Elbe and the Vistula, which I have missed. Having 


called St. Seine. 


done this, I sauntered some few miles down the valley and 
came to a small town surrounding a great abbey church 
I have not read the history of it, so I do 
not know; but I imagine that in the far past someone had 
deified the river, and that this worship had descended in 
honest and Christian fashion to later times. At any rate, 
there it was, giving its maimed benediction (for the com- 
munity was destroyed long since) to the beginnings of the 


Some day I shall follow it down till I come to the place 
where it will first take a boat, and then I shall drift along, 


, carrying my boat at the weirs, until I come to the lower 


® 


* know the river. 


valley, and then I shall carry on to Rouen and to the sea; 
and after that I shall be able to say and boast that I really 
I say, “I shall do so.” But shall 1? I 


doubt it. For there are years in which one can intend for 
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the future and fulfil; but there are other years, later on, 
(and these are upon me) when the pleasant things of this 


world have to be enjoyed in the mind alone. 
H. Bettoc. 


Current Literature 
NEW NOVELS 


Hans Frost. By Hucu Watrote. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 


The Courts of the Morning. By Joun Bucnan. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 
Class 1902. By Ernst Giarser. Secker. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Walpole has attempted the very difficult feat of presenting 
a great author in a work of fiction. It should, on the face of it, 
be easy. We know a great deal about the lives of great authors ; 
they are well documented, frequently by those who have lived 
them and ought to know. We know an enormous amount 
about the life of Goethe ; Byron was not inarticulate about himself 
any more than Henry James—who must, if only as a matter of 
form, be mentioned in this context. But the biographies and the 
letters of the great who have really existed come to us against the 
background of the works which they have really written. The 
problem confronting the novelist who chooses to present a great 
writer as a character in his fiction is convincingly to suggest 
works which never have been written. 

I confess that I find it somewhat hard to visualise the place of 
Hans Frost in the world of letters. It was an eminent place, 
I know, because his colleagues came to him in deputation on his 
seventieth birthday and brought with them for a present a picture 
by Manet. But, in spite of a list, with dates, of all his published 
works—including Friendly Places (Travel), 1904, Walter Savage 
Landor (Critical Study), 1912, and The War and the Artist (Essays), 
1916—he does not, as a writer, emerge very clearly. We learn 
that the great collected edition ‘in chronological order” did 
not prove a success, but that is a fate which is liable to overtake 
the collected editions of all sorts of authors, both great and small, 
both popular and unpopular. Even the book which we are 
privileged to watch in the process of gestation, The One-eyed 
Commander, conveys, to me at any rate, no definite impression 
save that of being somehow irreconcilable with its author’s 
alleged position. 

But this does not mean that Mr. Walpole has altogether failed 
with Hans Frost, who emerges from his creator’s hands credible 
in everything save his literary fame. He is an old man who, 
after a free and active youth and middle age, has passed into 
a somewhat overheated atmosphere of success under the care of 
a young, capable and ambitious wife, whom he does not really 
like though he regards her with a certain degree of admiration 
and compunctious gratitude. There comes to his house a 
pleasantly foolish young girl whose freshness and vitality promote 
in him the desire to be alive again. The situation is not unlike 
that which might have arisen between Goethe and Bettina 
Brentano if several factors in that curious episode had been other 
than they were. Indeed, I am rather inclined to the view that 
Mr. Walpole has allowed his imagination to make a plastic use 
of this old story. Goethe had a hard common sense which 
Hans Frost conspicuously lacks, as well as one or two other less 
amiable qualities; but the superficial appearance of his relations 
with Bettina (as presented, for example, in her own account 
of them) might well have been the point of departure of Mr. 
Walpole’s fancy. 

This, however, is of small importance beside the fact that this 
book contains a good measure of the comfortable warmth of 
which Mr. Walpole is intermittently a master. I could wish 
that he were not so terribly fond of telling us that his persons 
are terribly fond of this, that and the other. But, in spite of 
a certain element of feebleness in the expression, he does make 
his book glow and does wake in the reader an affection for his 
characters. 

I do not know whether Mr. John Buchan has read the works 
of Dr. Oswald Spengler. Perhaps not, and perhaps, if he did, 
they would depress him. For undoubtedly his principal character, 
His Excellency the Gobernador of the Gran Seco, is a first-rate 
specimen of the Machtmann, after the pattern of Cecil Rhodes, 
who, in the view of Dr. Spengler, not only desires to inherit the 
earth but cannot be prevented from doing so. Mr. Buchan, 


however, arranges for him to be turned from his wicked ways by 
an enforced sojourn among the landscapes with which his mother 
was familiar and by the love of a good woman. Thus the wicked 
Mr. Castor dies as the leader of those who desire the Republic of 
Olifa to be something more than a commercial concern without 
a soul. 

It seems to be nature’s revenge for Mr. Buchan’s immense 
virtuosity in the composition of what he has called ‘ precipitous 
yarns ” that he seems almost entirely unable to write one on a 
general high level without what would be a disabling ‘“‘ hole” 
in the plot did he not carry the reader over it with the briskness 
of a conjurer palming a card. Here the “ hole” distributes 
itself into a general insecurity which the reader feels under his 
feet throughout the whole of the story. The wicked Mr. Castor, 
to be perfectly frank, will not do. He spends all but the last 
few weeks of his life in a deep-laid and elaborate plot against 
the foundations of civilisation as we at present understand it. 
This plot involves the deliberate and cruel drugging not only of 
his labourers in the copper-mines of the Gran Seco, but also of 
his immediate assistants, to an extent which destroys the 
humanity of both, and, while its ultimate object is the rearrange- 
ment of the world, the first step is to be the subversion of the 
peace and prosperity of the United States. Such a plan would 
seem to argue some degree of resolution, not to say hardness, in 
the spirit which has conceived it. Nevertheless, when Castor 
has been carried off by the counter-plotters who put him up as 
the conscripted figurehead of their revolution, he says in effect, 
“I'm sorry, I never quite saw it in that light before,” and 
proceeds, with the utmost obligingness, to undo all that he has 
hitherto done. Remorse for his previous crimes is singularly 
absent from this conversion, as is recollection of them from those 
who so warmly receive him as a convert. It seems to me to be 
probable that Mr. Buchan has made up this story as he has gone 
along and has not taken the trouble to “ jine his flats.” There 
are certain further indications, bearing out this view, in his account 
of the strategy of the civil war in Olifa. 

I must not, however, even if only for my own sake, leave the 
impression that I regard this book as one among the many 
‘* thrillers ” which are written every day without thought either 
of the morrow or of the previous chapter. It is, for all that I 
have said, a “ precipitous yarn ”’ of the first order and there are 
pages in it as exciting as any that Mr. Buchan has ever written. 
It is also the work of a man who has a broad and informed view 
of the springs of modern life and who could not help, even if 
he would, mixing political observation with the provision of 
sensations. All the more, therefore, do I wish that Mr. Buchan 
would take the time necessary (it might be a long time) perfectly 
to combine judgment with thrill. The result would very likely 
be a quite extraordinary novel. In conclusion, I would remark 
that he has a very odd idea of the proprieties to be observed 
by a British member of Parliament who is brought into contact 
with the internal affairs of another country—an idea which might, 
perhaps, be brought to the notice of his own constituents. 

For a long time the most prominent German novelists and 
dramatists have devoted a great deal of their attention to the 
problems of adolescence. More recently they have concerned 
themselves with the horrors of war. Herr Ernst Glaeser has 
done both. He writes not of those who fought but of those who 
passed their boyhood under the shadow of the war, of those who 
were twelve years old when the war began. This makes a 
valuable supplement to the great mass of literature which already 
exists on that great subject. Nothing so poignant could, of 
course, be produced by any of the victorious nations. The 
nearest parallel is perhaps to be found in Mr. Alec Waugh’s 
heartrending accounts of the English schoolboys who found their 
routine disturbed and their ambitions defeated by the catastrophe : 
for them drill took the place of games and the head of the house 
no longer found the old savour in his position. But Herr Glaeser’s 
generation suffered in the end from a dreadful hunger, so dreadful 
that, in one of his best passages, a well-disciplined class of school- 
boys is driven to open revolt by the impossibility of continuing 
to read the account of one of the Homeric feasts : 

We lived through Homer for the first time with all our bodily 
senses, as one should experience every great work of art, instead 
of taking it as a disagreeable task. Our mouths were watering, 
and in our starved imaginations we suddenly became those suitors 
dicing for a Scythian slave-girl with rich meat gravy trickling down 
our chins... . And like a stab the thin cold voice of the Professor 
roused us. “* Mahr!” he cried. ‘Mahr, gr: means ‘ that’ here and 
not ‘ because.’”’ 
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But Mahr said not a word. He had lowered the book, and when 
the Professor yelled at him to go on he muttered : “* I can’t go on.” 
This made the Professor get down from his desk and laugh 
maliciously. ‘*‘ Aha, you’ve come unprepared again! Very well, 
sit down!” and pushing back his glasses he marked a five in his 
notebook with great care and equally great satisfaction, so it seemed 
to me. But Mahr dared to answer back for the first time in his life. 
““J have prepared it, but I can’t go on translating it; I’m too 
hungry...” 
There is a horrible as well as a humorous reality in this scene, 
and the same quality is to be found, if not in such intensity, 
throughout the book. Much of the book indeed deals with a 
subject of which German writers have already given us enough 
and to spare—the appallingly earnest desire of German children 
to penetrate the mysteries of sex, a desire from which, apparently, 
even the starvation of the end of the war did not wholly distract 
them. It is a characteristic end to the youth of Herr Glaeser’s 
hero that he is on the point of solving the problem with the help 
of a female railway-guard when she is blown to pieces by a bomb 
from a raiding aeroplane. 

I have one quarrel with the translators, Willa and Edwin Muir. 
Herr Glaeser frequently uses the word “ Geheimnis ”’—in, of 
course, a sexual connotation—and they invariably translate it 
by the word ‘‘ mystery.” It appears to me that the literal 
translation ** secret *? would have read better and been more 
natural in the boy’s mouth. E. s. 


DISRAELI’S LETTERS 


The Letters of Disraeli to Lady Bradford and Lady Chesterfield, 
1873-1881. Edited by the Marquess or ZETLAND. Benn. 
2vols. 42s. 

There is a society for the preservation of ancient monuments ; 
there are colleges of experts vowed to exterminate the death- 
watch beetle; there is a confederation whose object it is to 
sweep away derelict aeroplane hangars from the neighbourhood 
of Stonehenge. By the same token, there should be an associa- 
tion of Serious Historians, which combined the functions of all 
three; skilled at erasing the self-sufficient scrabble with which 
the novelist-biographer writes his name and date large across 
the awesome fabric of the past; patient in removing the barnacle- 
incrustation of shoddy phrases with which he _ perseveringly 
obscures its true lineaments; besides being merciless in its 
suppression of individual ‘* eyesores ’*—A. Maurois’ Continental 
Café overlooking the ruins of picturesque Beaconsfield, or 
P. Guedalla’s ‘‘ good pull-up for tired business-men.” 

Napoleon III. and Disraeli claim their attention first; and 
here the proper correctives are not far to seek. A delegation 
might wait on Professor Simpson, begging him in the name of 
History to add his long-awaited third volume to its scholarly 
predecessors; while, as for Disraeli, his own Letters to Lady 
Bradford and Lady Chesterfield deserve to be given the widest 
possible circulation, consistent with their rather high, but by no 
means extortionate, price. Indeed, it is one of the virtues of 
fact that it should be, not only “ stranger,’’ but usually more 
picturesque than fiction, and the peculiar strength of men like 
Disraeli that the natural magniloquence of their gestures should 
leave the imagination of the modern biographer panting hope- 
lessly in the rear. No invented or doctored narrative could be 
more fantastic than the story of which Lord Zetland is intelligent 
enough to allow these two thick volumes to make a spontaneous 
revelation. The scene opens in the summer of 1873. In the 
December of 1872 Mary Anne Disraeli had died. At the 
beginning of 1874 the “‘ range of exhausted volcanoes” on the 
Government bench had finally crumbled into dissolution; and, 
mounting those last slopes which were to lead him to the summit 
of his ambitions, when he would be described by the Times as 
having reached “* the pinnacle of Ministerial renown, the favourite 
of his Sovereign and the idol of society,”’ Disraeli looked about him 
like a man distraught, oppressed, in the absence of a prosaic 
but devoted life’s-companion, by a sense of almost intolerable 
loneliness. 

Loneliness is the keynote of the book. These letters are the 
product of a man who, although he can hurl himself with un- 
diminished zest into the management of public affairs, as soon 
as the curtain goes down and leaves him amid the dust and 
desolation of his private life, is impelled in spite of dignity, 
against all reason, to climb into his brougham and drive either to 
Hill Street or preferably to Belgrave Square—there as likely 
as not meeting with a rebuff. Gratitude, but gratitude carried 


to a point of exquisite refinement, had formed the basis of his 
marriage and been the comfort of his middle life. Romantic 
love—for we can hardly call it by any other name—was the 
consolation and distraction of his old age. He was approaching 
his seventieth birthday, Lady Chesterfield was a little older, 
and her sister, Lady Bradford, a mere fifty-three when the letters 
begin. Both of them he had known as young women, but during 
the intervening period their relationship had been comparatively 
formal. Then suddenly, unexpectedly, this ageing pair, and in 
particular Lady Bradford, became the focus of his whole emotional 
life. On his side at least, the friendship matured with astonishing 
rapidity. The “‘ Dear Lady Bradford” of July had become the 
“Dearest Lady Bradford” of August. A like metamorphosis 
overtook her sister—‘* Dearest Lady Ches.,”” promoted, on the 
occasion of her being detained in the country by a chill, to “ Dear 
Darling Recluse’! which, in its turn, gave way to “ Dearest 
Friend ” and presently to ‘ Dear Darling,” a position which she 
maintained for the rest of the correspondence. Lady Chester- 
field, perhaps, was the recipient of his more expansive effusions ; 
but it is in his letters to Lady Bradford that the unmistakable note 
of Romantie devotion, querulous, beseeching, never satisfied, 
is most painfully and frequently apparent. 

To Lady Chesterfield, in other words, he seems deliberately to 
have settled down to enjoy the composition of a letter; while to 
\ady Bradford he sent off a stream of hurried missives because 
he could not choose but write. It was to her, for instance, that 
lte wrote from the political battle-field itself. Thus, he regret- 
fully finishes a letter, remarking that he has ‘“‘ got the Duke of 
Cambridge and Lord Napier in the next room, just ready to make 
their bow” or “steals away from the Lord Chancellor and 
Mr. Secretary on a false pretence, but really to scribble this rapid 
line to you,” or apologises for yesterday’s letter which was “ very 
stupid ” and really ‘“ not a letter” at all, but “ only a hurried 
mem. scribbled on my hat in the House of Lords.” 

And then, inevitably, there were storms. The briefest absence 
drew forth reams of lamentation : 

The most fascinating of women was never more delightful than 
this afternoon. I could have sat for ever, watching every movement 
that was grace and listening to her sparkling words. But alas! the 
horrid thought ever and anon came over me—‘it is a farewell 
visit.” It seemed too cruel! ... Constant separations! Will 
they never cease ? 

As early as the spring of 1874, Lady Bradford appears to have 
tried, quite ineffectually, to call a halt; whereat Disraeli posted 
a characteristic ** hurried line” from Downing Street : 

The other day, you said it was wonderful that I could write to 
you with all the work and care I have to encounter. It is because 
my feelings impel me to write to you. It is my duty and my delight : 
the duty of my heart and the delight of my life... . I do not 
think I was unreasonable. I have never asked anything from you 
but your society. When I have that I am content, which I may 
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well be, for its delight is ineffable. . . . The menace of perpetual 
estrangement seemed a severe punishment for what might have 
been a weakness, but scarcely an unpardonable one. However, 
you shall have no cause to inflict it. I awake from a dream of 
baffled sympathy and pour forth my feelings, however precious, like 
water from a golden goblet on the sand. 
**A dream of baffled sympathy,’’ no phrase less magnificent 
could fully convey the frenzied atmosphere of these letters. 
Even his correspondence with Lady Chesterfield bristles with 
anxious, indirect references to “dear Selina.’ Some little 
ailment troubles him; her carriage-horses have bolted and she 
has been bruised and badly shaken. Worst of all, she persists in 
going away and his public duties make it impracticable for him to 
follow. There are doubts as to his personal qualifications; the 
** favourite of his Sovereign and the idol of society ” was prone 
to suspect that, in her inmost thoughts, Lady Bradford might 
consider him a bore; and he gives a charming picture of himself, 
weary and ill, gallantly resisting the temptation to dance 
attendance on her at a party, while her eyes keep straying off in 
pursuit of a missing charge : 

It made me quite happy to see you last night, though I felt I bored 
you. I did not like to see you walking alone, but I refrained from 
being your attendant, though I think I might have hovered over you 
till you had discovered your lost fawn. 

Yet, doubtful though he may be whether she wants to see him, 
something stronger than himself insists that he must see her : 

I shall keep my brougham at the House to-morrow on the chance 
—rather a wild one—of my being able to run up for half an hour 
about six o’clock to see you, if only for a few minutes—delightful ; 
but this may be impossible. And then about coming to you after 
the Gloucester House banquet . . . it would hardly do to find my 
excellent colleague, the Master of the Horse, gaping, if I called on 


you at half past ten, and = perhaps—even your beautiful eyes 
might be slightly veiled . 


** Veiled ’? Lady Bradford’s beautiful eyes very often were. The 
** Primo,” who could boast that ‘‘ the Faery was very gracious 

- would make me sit down in the presence chamber ”’—an 
unheard-of breach of ceremonial—who “ really thought that she 
was going to embrace me,” in a connection still nearer his heart 
had cause to lament that he himself seemed to be the solitary 
member of her entourage from whom Lady Bradford expected 
implicit obedience. 

But, if she expected obedience, she certainly did not manage to 
exact it. For, stronger than the fear of incurring her displeasure, 
was the fear of loneliness with its companion-spectres, dis- 
illusionment, ill-health, old age. ‘I can pardon,” he declared 
in March, 1874, ‘“‘ every expedient by which a clever man strives 
to escape from his solitary self.’ He was writing of his great 
friend, the Duc d’Aumale, who was said to “‘ pass his time . . 
amid the demi-monde of Paris.”’ Dissipation, he added, was not 
for him. Yet he too longed to escape. Male society did not 
suit him. He worked incessantly, but now and again he must 
pause, if only because his hand became cramped and the pen 
tumbled from his fingers. Desperately, he turned towards the 
“social, inward life,” the life of emotions and sympathies 
afforded him by Lady Bradford and her sister. But, at the 
moment of writing, they were, of course, out of London. Both 
were in the country. Hill Street and Belgrave Square were 
shuttered and forlorn. ‘ There is no greater misfortune,” he 


cried, “*. . . than to have a heart which never grows old. That 
is my sad lot.” 


KARL MARX 


Karl Marx: His Life and Work. By Orro Riu.e. 
Unwin. 15s. 


An Outline of Political Economy. By I. Larmus and K. 
OsTROVITYANOV. Lawrence. 12s. 6d. 
Fundamental Problems of Marxism. By 


Lawrence. 5s. 


There is still no good life of Marx in English. Mr. Spargo’s is, 
frankly, bad; Mehring’s standard German “life”? has not been 
translated; Max Beer’s Life and Teaching is too slight to count; 
and this book by Herr Riihle, while it is interesting in parts, 
is not good enough. It has, however, the merit of attempting 
to present a picture of the man as well as of his teaching; and, 
in doing this, it throws a good deal of light both on his doctrines 
and on the history of the Socialist movement under his guidance. 
For Marx’s personal qualities undoubtedly exerted a great 
influence on the course of the movement, at least some on his 
own theories, and more on the method of their formulation. 


Allen and 


G. PLEKHANOV. 


In the history of Socialist thought and agitation Marx is the 
one great international figure. German-of the Germans in his 
mind and way of writing, and despite the truly formidable 
integument of his work, he became, and remains to-day, essentially 
the inspirer of an international movement. Though he passed 
the greater part of his working life in England, his influence 
has been less here than in any other country where Socialism 
has become a power; but, even here, he is the one Socialist 
about whose commanding position in the development of 
Socialism everyone will agree. Even those who reject altogether 
both the Materialist Conception of History and the theory of 
Surplus Value, as he formulated them, acknowledge the enormous 
influence which these doctrines have exerted on theory and 
practice alike. 

What manner of man was this prophet of “ Scientific 
Socialism”? By the confession, open or implied, of all his 
biographers, he was in many respects an exceedingly unattractive 
character. Intensely vain, dictatorial to the last degree, 
suspicious of almost everyone with whom he was brought into 
contact, a perpetual focus of quarrels and petty wranglings, he 
can be easily so portrayed as to seem merely intolerable and 
impossible as a human being. He was, as Herr Rihle says, 
plainly neurotic, constantly afflicted by a sense of physical 
infirmity, and constantly determined to assert his own intellectual 
pre-eminence against all the world. As a colleague, he was past 
bearing; for he was not prepared to argue, but only to dictate. 
When he quarrelled with his collaborators in the Socialist 
movement, his venom passed all bounds. Among his services 
to the cause must undoubtedly be numbered the invention of 
that peculiarly vitriolic style in which, to this day, his disciples 
love to exchange the amenities of argument. He was a hopeless 
man of business; and he only managed to keep a roof over his 
head through the constant generosity of his admirers. What he 
owed to the long-suffering Friedrich Engels, who endured for his 
sake an uncongenial life in commerce, and supported him for 
many years out of resources none too abundant, can never be 
told. Engels got some thanks in a lifelong friendship; but most 
of Marx’s other benefactors got little but kicks for their ha’pence. 

This, of course, does not destroy the quality of Marx’s work. 
His Materialist Conception of History has been, beyond doubt, 
as influential in its sphere as Darwin’s idea of natural selection 
in another. (This is not to say that either of them is above 
criticism.) His theory of Surplus Value, however nonsensical in 
its details, has in its central idea exerted an influence no less 
deep and wide. But the effect of Marx’s doctrines cannot be 
dissociated wholly from his personality. His angry intolerance 
prevented him from working with his fellow-Socialists while he 
lived; and he has left it behind as a legacy to many of his 
followers. It has largely sterilised post-Marxian thinking; for 
Marxism has been apt to impose itself wholly or not at all, and 
those who have accepted it have too often swallowed it whole, 
so as to close their minds to all criticism or possibility of 
development. 

The text-book of Messrs. Lapidus and Ostrovityanov is a 
good example of this sterility. It might have been supposed 
that two leading Russian Marxists, writing a stout treatise on 
economics for the use of students in the Soviet Union, would 
have found something new to say by drawing on the rich 
experience of the past twelve years. In fact, however, they 
present a merely uncritical re-hash of orthodox Marxism, and 
do not venture to change a comma, or to add even a subordinate 
clause to the familiar doctrine. Confronted with the facts of 
the new Soviet economy, they can find nothing more to say than 
that many of Marx’s statements do not apply to it, because 
Marx was writing of Capitalism, and Soviet enterprise is not 
capitalist. Soviet ‘* economics,” they say, are not “ Political 
Economy”; and they leave it at that, without an attempt to 
analyse, or construct an explanation of, the economic working 
of the Soviet system. It is apparently improper for Marxists to 
think about economics; that was all done for them by the 
master. 

Plekhanov’s book, a Marxist classic not hitherto available to 
English readers, is of better stuff than this. It is an interesting 


essay on the philosophical aspects of Marxism, dealing especially 
with Marx’s connections with the Hegelians and Feuerbach, and 
with the working out of the Materialist Conception of History. 
The general reader will make little of it; but for those who 
want to go deeply into the Marxian system it is indispensable. 
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‘HERBERT JENKINS’ AUTUMN BOOKS 
| NOTES ON TULIP SPECIES 


| By the late W. R. DYKES, M.A., L.és L., V.M.H., late Secretary of the Royal Horticultural Society. Edited and 
| illustrated by E. KATHERINE DYKES. With an Introduction by Sir A. DANIEL HALL, K.C.B., Director of John 
| Innes Horticultural Institution. Ready November. Price £6 6s. net. 


| Over a period of 17 years Mr. Dykes had collected and grown Tulip species, and endeavoured to solve the compli- 
| cated problem of their classification. Although his early death left the task incomplete, Mrs. Dykes has succeeded 
in putting together the notes which he left, together with a great deal of information on tulip culture. The book 
is beautifully illustrated with coloured plates made from water-colour drawings of the tulips in Mr. Dykes’ collection. 


GAMONIA 


THE ART OF PRESERVING GAME. By LAWRENCE RAWSTORNE. Illustrated with 15 colour drawings by 
J. T. RAWLINS. New Edition, with an Introduction by ERIC PARKER, Shooting Editor of the Fie/d. £3 3s. net. 
The Large Paper Edition, limited to 100 signed copies, was sold before publication. 


“ Gamonia’”’ is a rare book which has long been treasured by collectors. It was privately printed for the author, 
Lawrence Rawstorne, in 1837, and is now recognised as the earliest book dealing in detail with the planting of game 
coverts and the preservation of pheasants. The present volume is a reprint in facsimile. The beautiful coloured 
engravings are exactly reproduced from the original volume. 


- RECOLLECTIONS OF THREE KAISERS 


| ANONYMOUS. Illustrated. 10/6 net. The diary of a personal servant of the Hohenzollern family through three 

| yveigns. This book is notable for the light it sheds on the personality of the ex-Kaiser, Wilhelm II.; and the author 
has some hard things to say concerning the Kaiser’s cruel and callous treatment of his mother, the English Princess 
Victoria. Mention is also made of her sometimes discredited second marriage. There are intimate references 
to King George and Queen Mary, King Edward and Queen Alexandra, the Tsar of Russia, and many other famous 
figures. {llustrated with striking photographs. Ready Oct. 16. 


WIND-HARPS 


By MARION CRAN, Author of “ The Joy of the Ground,” etc. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 10/6 net. Mrs. Cran 
here gives us another delightful volume. She writes of flowers and gardens, of cats and dogs, of men and women, 
of the countryside, of her own beautiful home. A charming, sunny, friendly book, full of kindliness and good cheer, 
and beautifully illustrated with photographs of Mrs. Cran’s home, garden, and pets. Now ready. 


| 
THE PRINT COLLECTOR | 


| By MURIEL CLAYTON, M.A. (T.C.D.), M.A. (Lond.), Assistant in the Department of Engraving, Illustration and 
Design at the Victoria and Albert Museum. L[llustrated. 10/6 net. The collecting of prints is a fascinating subject, 
and this book should be in the hands of every collector. Miss Clayton has produced an invaluable volume. There 


are chapters on Wood Engraving, Line Engraving, Etching, Lithography, etc. More than fifty fine illustrations. 
Ready shortly. 


| LATEST NOVELS 7/6 NET 


THE WRIST MARK. By J. S. FLETCHER, Author of 
“ Cobweb Castle.” 





























SUMMER LIGHTNING. By P. G. WODEHOUSE, Author 
of “ Mr. Mulliner Speaking.” 


. Times : “ As original and as memorable as ever.”’ 


DOCTOR DICK. By W. RILEY, Author of “ Witch-Hazel.” 


Yorkshive Observer : ‘‘ A very fine character indeed.” 


Bookman : “‘ An intensely thrilling story.” 
| WHAT HAPPENED AT ANDALS? By JOHN ARNOLD, | 
| Author of “ Murder !” 
| Scotsman : ‘‘ There are thrills galore.” | 


THE RIDDLE OF THE ROSE. By W. B. M. FERGUSON, 
Author of “ The Black Company.” 

Times : ‘‘ The reader will have a good run for his money.” 
HE AND SKI. By DAWSON GRATRIX. 

Truth : ‘“‘ A really good rollicking side-splitter.”’ 
THE TERROR OF THE AIR. By WILLIAM LE QUEUX, 
Author of “ The Catspaw.” 

Daily News : ‘‘ Readers will enjoy this tale.” 
ENCHANTED DUST. By FRANCES MOCATTA, Author of 
“The Forbidden Woman.” 


Bookman : “ If you are looking for something extraordinary 
you should read this.” 








A GIRL OF THESE DAYS. By ROY VICKERS, Author 
of “ The Radingham Mystery.” 
. Dundee Advertiser : ‘‘ Breathless adventure and danger.” 


SEND HIM TO SEA. By SNOWDEN HICKMAN. 


Notts Journal : “ A delightful sea story.” 


A WIFE OR TWO. By CLIFFORD B. POULTNEY, Author 
of “ Mrs. ’Arris.” 

Daily Mirror : ‘‘ Mr. Poultney has surpassed himself.” 
‘THE LONELY HOUSE. By ARTHUR GASK, Author of 


“* The Dark Highway.” 
Daily News : ‘‘ Mr. Gask is a capable writer.” 
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ENGLISH SCENES AND BIRDS 


English Scenes and Birds. By H. W. Timpertey. Cape. 6s. 


There is no good reason for saying, as the impatient are apt to 
say, that too much is written nowadays about English countryside 
and birds. ‘*‘ No human being ever spoke of scenery for above 
two minutes, which makes me suspect we hear too much of it 
in literature.’ So wrote R. L. Stevenson in the eighties; but 
since then a whole new race has grown up, with something of a 
new knowledge of nature—dwellers in cities and readers of books 
who have learned to know a rat from a vole, and to distinguish 
the songs of the blackcap and the garden warbler, who have 
acquired a critical preference for certain of our southern counties, 
and for whom sky and wind and weather and “ the stable features 
of the landscape’? have a meaning which reduces the term 
** scenery ” to a Victorian absurdity. The change is due in the 
main to two causes—on the one hand, to the writings of Jefferies 
and Hudson, Hardy and Housman, and their like; and, on the 
other, to the increasing noise, haste and ugliness that pervade 
the everyday life of most of us, and the increasing need for inter- 
mittent escape to the quiet reality of nature. The poets have 
always offered an escape; but many of us now like to escape, not 
on wings, but by a happy pedestrian approach to nature through 
familiar scenes and creatures of known habit. Thus, birds and 
countryside have become “‘ the thing ’’—and a very good thing 
too. Let us not grudge them to literature. 

The author of English Scenes and Birds, one may conjecture 
from purely internal evidence, is a typical member of the genera- 
tion we have described. As a student of birds he is admittedly 
a late beginner. And the narratives of his rambles give but 
few glimpses of seasons falling outside those Easter and summer 
holidays that are the normal lot of the town-dweller. These 
limitations are not mentioned in dispraise : on the contrary, the 
book owes to them much of its character and virtue. Mr. 
Timperley is a genuine lover of country, and has a ready eye and 
ear for a bird. His “‘ adventures among birds” are not the less 
acceptable because the narrator is no infallible adept. When he 
mentions incidentally having watched three kinds of wagtails— 
pied, white and grey—running about together in the shallows of 
the Ouse, one may have one’s doubts about the white species— 
that exceedingly rare visitor. But the admission, for example, 
that he is still waiting for his first view of a wryneck only adds 
freshness to what he has to tell about the birds he has already 
made friends with. 

The same cannot be said when the author ventures upon general 
observations. He rarely does so without due deference to 
weightier opinion, but he would do well to avoid altogether the 
propounding and answering of general problems of bird-life. He 
asks, for instance, why young birds, during the first days after 
they leave the nest, do not exhibit the same delight in wing-power 
that young rabbits display in leg-power. The force of gravity 
being what it is, and fledgelings being the poor flutterers they 
are, the question strikes one as unnecessary. And we are not 
impressed by the answer the author gives to a question con- 
cerning the habits of rooks, on which everyone must have specu- 
lated. The passage leading up to it may be quoted as a pleasing 
example of Mr. Timperley’s grave, melodious prose : 

No conditions seem more fitting for this wing play of the rooks 
than those which occur in early autumn. Given little more than 

a gentle breeze just strong enough to keep the floating thistledown 

to a straight course and the air from growing too hazy, the cawing 

flock will spend most of the morning straggling from field to field 
until hunger is satisfied; and about noon, when the air is clearest, 
the sunshine brightest, and the blue overhead is deepest, it will 
settle in the tops of a re of tall trees to carry on what seems to 
be a conference. The birds have become excited about something, 
for the clamour of cawing swells and swells until it can be heard 

many a field away. I remember one such conference very well. . . . 

When the clamour had grown so loud that no increase in volume 

seemed possible, it suddenly abated, and the flock streamed from 

the trees, still cawing, but flying strongly. The departure, despite 
the great excitement which possessed every bird, was so deliberate 
as well as unanimous that I am forced to explain it by saying that 
the prelude in the treetops was a discussion in rook language to 


decide when and how the wing play which followed should be 
conducted. 


We cannot accept the inference: more exclusive premises are 
needed. Not otherwise, when a different sort of party is gathered 
round the festive dinner-table doth the caw-caw-caw wax ever 
louder and more excited, provoking the wonder and speculation 
of the detached observer outside on the stairs. The behaviour of 
these unfeathered talkers differs little from that of Mr. Timperley’s 
corvine friends, save that a stricter convention restrains indi- 


viduals from leaving their perches from time to time, under the 
stress of the argument, in the manner which he describes. But 
when a sudden hush falls on the company, and the hen birds, 
young and old, follow one of their number with swift and silent 
purpose to the door, neither the child on the stairs nor anyone 
else sees in the movement any inevitable explanation of the 
discussion which preceded this concerted flight to the drawing- 
room. 

But we do injustice to this little book by dwelling so long on a 
single point. There is considerable beauty in Mr. Timperley’s 
writing, and it can be commended to those who would escape 
from the town to listen to the mistle-thrush’s April song in rain- 
washed Cotswold orchards, to mark the goldfinches and whinchats 
on the Shropshire hillside when the down is on the thistle, to 
wander along the banks of the Bedfordshire Ouse or over the 
Wiltshire Downs and in the Pewsey Vale. 


SHORT STORIES 


Short Stories of Yesterday. Selected by F. H. Prircuarp. 
Harrap. 2s. 6d. 

Short Stories of Guy de Maupassant. Short Stories of Irvin 
S. Cobb. Short Stories of Eden Phillpotts. Short Stories 
of Gerald Bullett. Short Stories of Neil Lyons. Harrap. 
2s. 6d. each. 

The Best Short Stories of 1929: No. 1—English. Edited by 
Epwarp J. O'BRIEN. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

The Mercury Story Book. With an Introduction by J. B. 
PRIESTLEY. Longmans, Green. 7s. 6d. 

The defining of the short story has for some time been a useful 
little will o’ the wisp to such critics, especially American ones, 
as enjoy the sort of exercise that pursuits of this kind can give, 
A great deal of misdirected energy has been spent on tracing 
the historical ‘‘ development ” of the ‘* form,”’ and in some cases 
a certain academic usefulness has emerged; but it is hard to see 
that any real critical values are discovered or established by 
these genealogical researches that link up Stevenson or Poe or 
Maupassant with the Cento Novelle Antiche, the Palace of Pleasure, 
or even some fortuitously uprooted episode from early medieval 
romance. It is largely an accident of words. The term “ short 
story ’ is too loose as a description of the many forms to which 
it can be applied; no one, surely, would think of essaying a 
work of historical criticism on Small Paintings, Past and Present ; 
and loose descriptions make pedants’ hunting-grounds. The 
compiler of the small volume of Short Stories of Yesterday seems 
rather helplessly aware that definitions in this territory are 
hopeless, and is reduced to remarking that “ as a matter of fact, 
it would be difficult to find any definite time in history when 
short stories did not exist.” It would, indeed—though editors 
are sometimes heard pointing indignantly to the present as such 
a time. However, the one hundred and twenty-eight examples 
contained in the eight volumes listed above will give plenty of 
material for anyone who wants to be clear as to how the short 
story, in the rough-and-ready sense of the term, is standing 
to-day. 

It stands securely enough. Variety in appeal, variety in 
subject, variety in technique and approach, give it plenty of 
vitality. There is so much variety in the practice of the craft 
that anyone may pick and choose according to taste, and be 
certain of finding some degree of amusement or of beauty. 
The methods of the short story-writer’s approach to his work 
remain a fairly good guide to his aims; and it is still easy for 
the individual reader to guess at once whether this story or that 
is going to be what his taste is looking for. One reader, perhaps, 
can seldom resist the opening paragraph that shows the country- 
house library, with the sparkling fire and the red-shaded lamp, 
the shuttered windows and the thwarted wind outside, the five 
or six shirt-fronts with five or six cigars and a full decanter, and 
the “ cool, quiet voice” of the Doctor, or possibly the retired 
Colonial Judge from the Gold Coast, starting off with his “* Yes, 
the most curious thing of that kind that I ever came across was 
in the winter of °98 ... never found an explanation... 
don’t know whether any of you can.. .”—and the story 


proceeds, to the steady rhythm of the circling decanter, the 
sinking fire, the deepening shadows in the room. Another will 
strongly resent the short story-writer ill-mannered enough to 
start off with violent theatrical “ effects” to attract attention. 
Open your story by suddenly saying, “* Clang-a-lang-tang-tang- 
tang. . . . Where, Ermyntrude wondered, can the ambulance 
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be going at this time of night?’ and you will make your voice 
dreaded in any self-respecting company. One feels a certain 
uneasiness when the writer, usually a young lady, begins her 
narration with the sort of pensive, retrospective-prospective 
comment that runs: ‘‘ Not that it would really have mattered. 
Even if she had known about Jeremy, it couldn’t have spoilt 
Ronnie’s enjoyment of the whole business. Things had been 
getting worse ever since that queer party at Ruth’s (she had the 
loveliest hair), and all her crowd must have known anyway .. .” 
etc. ete. For here we are most decidedly in, not for a story at 
all, but for an extrication of the complications of the implications 
of a story; and by ninety-nine hands out of a.hundred these 
things are best left, like sleeping dogs, to lie. 

Mr. F. H. Pritchard’s Short Stories of Yesterday, together with 
a companion volume of present-day stories previously issued, 
will, he says, “‘ be found to cover the development of the short 
story in English literature from its beginnings.’ A bold claim, 
especially when one notes that he leaps from Walter Map’s 
** De Nugis Curialium” and Sir Thomas Malory (not pausing to 
give the reader any details of when they lived or what they 
wrote), straight to Defoe, without any hint of even the 
Elizabethans with their numerous volumes of tales and “* novels.” 
But for one or two unfamiliar items one may be grateful— 
Mrs. Gaskell’s direct, vivid tale of ‘‘ The Half-Brothers,’, for 
instance, or Trollope’s ‘* Malachi’s Cove,” a curious forerunner 
of the over-prevalent school that is for ever finding sinister 
happenings in Cornwall. 

Messrs. Harrap’s series of selected stories by various authors, 
in well-printed pocket-size volumes, are better chosen and better 
produced. Maupassant can still hold his own easily enough 
amongst any comparable writers; none has surpassed, and very 
few attained, the well-hidden artistry of his narration. The 
present selection, given in a careful if unsparkling translation 
by an unnamed hand, includes ‘“‘ Boule-de-Suif,’ ‘La Maison 
Tellier,’ and ‘‘ Mademoiselle Perle,” all in his first flight. 
Mr. Eden Phillpotts (only twelve years his junior, one notes) 
must have written an even larger number of short stories in his 
day, and not often lacking distinction; there are not many 
writers of his kind who can achieve and keep a real technical 
skill without giving more than a very occasional hint of mechanics. 
Also he has an enviable knack of writing dialect without obtruding 
it, as is well shown in three or four of these selected tales. 
Mr. Irvin S. Cobb has never been so well known in this country 
as in America, and hardly deserves to be. His stories are quite 
readable, but lack the extraordinary neatness and the rather 
flashy distinction of O. Henry, approximately his contemporary 
in fame. ‘“ The Smart Aleck” is the most amusing of this half- 
dozen; but, speaking from memory, we feel that he has not 
been very comprehensively represented here. Mr. Neil Lyons 
has fared better. He is very clever; he plays on our sentiments 
with the light-fingered assurance of a dance-band pianist, and 
has a gramophonic ear for coffee-stall Cockney banter. But he 
seldom cuts so deeply into character as his virtuosity makes him 
at first sight appear to; and he has sometimes the over-eagerness 
of the performer to “get a laugh.” ‘“* The Mutiny of Sludge 
Lane ” and “ Private Blood ”’ are two very amusing war sketches, 
surely taken direct from the life, and well worth preserving. 
Mr. Gerald Bullett, youngest of this haphazard band, has good 
ideas and several good scenes, but is a little lacking in dexterity. 
The last two words of ‘“‘ The Puritan,’ however, come with the 
sharpest and neatest of stings. 

Mr. O’Brien’s annual anthologies of short stories are by now 
almost an institution in this field. As usual, this year’s is furnished 
with an industrious apparatus of bibliography, for the most part 
rather more portentous than it deserves. But the stories them- 
selves give quite a fair proportion of good reading. Not many 
of the very familiar names are represented, and of the newcomers 
or rarer visitants, the stories by Mr. H. E. Bates, Mr. Nugent 
Barker, Mr. Eric Linklater, Mr. Malachi Whitaker and Miss Pauline 
Smith are noteworthy in widely different ways. Mr. Sean 
O’Faolain’s evocation of two gunmen on the run in the Irish 
mountains is a fine piece of prose, mingling glamour and a harsh 
contemporary realism of outlook in a remarkably compelling 
way; and the amusing, pathetic, well-observed character-study 
of ‘“‘ A Man of Letters” by Sir Squire Sprigge is one of the best 
things in the whole book. 

The Mercury Story Book is even better to dip into. It contains 
twenty-five stories selected from the pages of the London Mercury, 
where professional and occasional writers have met side by side 
more than once in interesting contrast. The former predominate, 


but do not always excel. Of the less familiar names here, one 
would single out that of Jessie K. March for her ghost story of 
the Varennes road, too long and a little heavy-handed, but still 
with a creep in it; Mr. Arthur Wheen for his small war-master- 
piece, ‘‘ Two Masters”; and the late J. M. Allison for his 
infuriatingly humorous portrait of a bore and his story about a 
lost pencil. The late Stacy Aumonier has here a typical piece 
of his imaginative but slightly forced work; Miss E. M. Delafield’s 
incident in a registry office is a neat social document of the 
times; and Mrs. Virginia Woolf’s Unwritten Novel is not readily 
available elsewhere, and will interest those who know her only 
by her recent successes. 


THE KNIGHT PEERLESS 


Sir Lancelot of the Lake. 
18s. 


To read through the whole Arthurian cycle is, like flying at 
three hundred miles an hour, possible—for it has been done. 
But it is far beyond the ordinary jog-trot mortal. Life is short, 
and intervals for food and sleep have to be taken. These old 
sagas are of geological dimensions—the dinosaurs and diplodocuses 
of literature—and demand astronomical epochs of their students, 
The bibliography of King Arthur alone, as given by Sir Edmund 
Chambers, is enough to daunt anyone not brought up on the 
Grand Cyrus or Clarissa; and King Arthur is only one among a 
host of paladins. Gawayn, Tristram, and Lancelot have each a 
cycle as round, and almost as large, as the Table itself. 

Fortunately there are such things as abridgments; and in the 
present volume one of the leviathans of these legends, which the 
sagaman, of all his works, created hugest that swim the ocean- 
stream of story, is skilfully reduced to manageable dimensions. 
Lancelot of the Lake, one of the three great original sources, fills 
in its complete form twelve hundred closely-printed pages ; and it 
is in thirteenth-century French—strong reasons both against the 
deed of tackling it. Miss Paton has given us everything that 
matters in a single volume of four hundred pages. Of the less 
relevant portions (and compared with this author Ariosto, Sterne, 
and De Quincey are direct and undigressive) she provides short 
summaries. The rest she translates in full. A good introduction 
tells us what is known of the origin of the legend. As far as can be 
seen, she has done her difficult task excellently ; and the publishers 
have given her admirable assistance. The printing is clear and 
accurate; and the forty-six plates, all of them reproduction of 
medieval designs, are delightful. 

The tale is in the first instance a fairy-myth. The motif is 
that of a child taken by a Titania and brought up in ignorance of 
his name and rank. He grows up, and then, with the irresistible 
Wanderlust of the age of chivalry, sets forth on his adventures. 
But, as we find it in literature, it is already made portion of the 
Arthur-cycle. The essence of the tale is now the love-entangle- 
ment with Guinevere. We read it first in the German Lanzelot, 
which is a translation, probably close, of a lost French original. 
Then followed Chrétien de Troyes with his Conte de la Charreite, 
a poem not equal to others by the same author, but containing 
new episodes. Finally, we have a prose romance, ascribed, but 
doubtfully, to Walter Map, which is itself in three parts, Lancelot 
of the Lake, the Quest of the Grail, and the Death of Arthur. This 
is the immortal story which Paolo and Francesca were reading 
when their fate overtook them—‘ a Galeotto was the book, and 
a Galeotto he that made it.” It would seem that the ill-fated 
pair had it in Italian form : at any rate, so early as Dante’s time 
it had penetrated far beyond the bounds of its native country. 
Of this, Miss Paton gives the Lancelot at considerable length ; of the 
Quest and the Death enough to satisfy the ordinary reader. 

The defect of this setting of the great tale, as Miss Paton well 
points out, is not only its want of epic unity, but its curious 
rationalising spirit. The mythical element, which is one of the 
great charms of the legend, is still there, but it is more or less 
explained away. In this respect it is curiously like Tennyson's 
poem; and not less strangely reminiscent of the Idylls is the 
moral or religious atmosphere. Early as is its date, it is much 
less ‘* romantic ” than Mallory; and it certainly does not deserve 
the somewhat perfunctory censure which Dante passes on it. 
Both Lancelot and Guinevere, illicit though their love may be, 
are the least abandoned of illicit lovers, and Galehote the least 
Pandarus-like of go-betweens. As for the repentance, and the 
ending in the odour of sanctity, they are as edifying as any monk 
could desire, and certainly not such as we should expect if Walter 


By Lucy ALLEN Paton. Routledge, 
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GENERAL PUBLICATIONS 


BLAKE’S BOOK OF URIZEN 
IN FULL-COLOUR FACSIMILE 
This superb replica, which is uniform with the edition of The Marriage of 
Heaven and Hell published in 1927, is taken from one of the two com- 
plete copies printed and illuminated by Blake himself. Withan Essay by 
Dorothy Plowman. 21s. net. {J Prospectus post free. ‘ 


ENGLISH PROVERBS 


AND PROVERBIAL PHRASES 
G. L. APPERSON’S HISTORICAL DICTIONARY. 


A comprehensive work, planned on entirely new lines. The various 
sayings, which include all that is vaguely called proverbial, are illustrated 
by dated quotations, in chronological order, drawn from the whale range 
of English literature. The arrangement is rationally, not mechanically, 
alphabetical, with special groupings under subject-headings and with 
liberal cross-references. 732 pages. 315. 6d. net. §{ Prospectus post free. 


BIRDS AND GREEN PLACES 


A book of Australian nature gossip, by ALEC H. CHISHOLM, containing 
accounts of some of the world’s rarest birds and the most comprehensive 
collection of photographs of Australian birds ever published. “Cannot 
fail to interest ornithologists the world over."—Manchester Guardian. 
15s. net. ] Prospectus post free. 


MODES & MANNERS: ORNAMENTS 


MAX VON BOEHN needs no introduction to readers of his charming 
Modes and Manners series. In this new book he employs his knowledge 
and wit upon the story of important trifles, such as gems, trinkets, gloves, 
fans and laces. With 250 illustrations in colour and half-tone. 15s. net. 
{] Prospectus post free. 


THE ROMANCE OF HERALDRY 
By C. WILFRID SCOTT-GILES. Those who delight in the pageant of 
history will welcome this book as an attractive introduction to an art of 
much beauty and interest, which the author describes as “ the shorthand 
of history." With 259 illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. | Prospectus post free. 


A GLOSSARY OF POPULAR AND 
COLLOQUIAL FRENCH — 


By L. E. KASTNER, Litt.D., and J. MARKS, M.A. This book brings 
together and explains the French words and expressions belonging to 
familiar speech as distinguished from more formal language. “We 
have never seen a better ‘slang dictionary’ than this. . . Should’ earn the 
gratitude alike of the scholar and the man-in-the-street.”—-New Statesman. 
12s, 6d. net. {[ Prospectus post free. 


MAORI WITCHERY 


Tales and impressions of native life in New Zealand by C. R. BROWNE. 
“An intimate and vivid picture of a brave and lovable people. '— 
Manchester Guardian. 65. net. 


GREEK MEDICINE 
By ARTHUR J. BROCK. A collection of extracts from Greek writers 
giving a composite history and study of Hellenic medical practice. A 
new volume in the Library of Greek Thought, edited by Dr. Ernest Barker. 
5s. net. {| Prospectus post free. 


ILLUSTRATED CLASSICS 

New additions to Dent’s Uniform Series:—THE FRENCH REVOLU- 
TION by THOMAS CARLYLE. Introduction by Hilaire Belloc. With 
line drawings by G. E. Chambers and 16 photogravure plates. Two 
vols. 155. net. 

LAMB’S ESSAYS. Vol. I, Elian. Vol. II, Miscellaneous. Introduction by 
Robert Lynd. With line drawings by C. E. Brock and 20 photogravure 
plates. Twovols. 15s. net. ] Prospectus post free. 

















OUTSTANDING FICTION 
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SHORT STORIES OUT 
OF SOVIET RUSSIA 
Edited by JOHN COURNOS 


This representative selection of contempor- 
ary Russian fiction, including stories by 
Babel, Kataev, Zozulya and eight other 
leading writers (edited and translated by 
John Cournos, with biographical notes on 
each author), gives probably a more faithful 
view of Soviet Russia than all the writings of 
politicians and sightseers. 75. 6d. net. 


PETER LAVELLE 
By JOHN BROPHY 


A new novel by the author of The Bitt.r End 
and Pluck the Flower. “ This is John Brophy’s 
best book. It is so good, indeed, that one 
can be confident that he has the promise 
of a great novelist. Mr. Brophy has a 
point of view which gives significance to 
his subject. This book can be heartily 
recommended to all who care for literature.” 
—Ev:ryman. 7s. 6d. net 


THE WAITING ROOM 
By G. GRANGE. 


The “ Waiting Room” is a state of being 
after death, in which a few typical com- 
batants discuss the War while it is still on. 
Here is remarkable insight into the ultimate 
realities of war; a new light on the question 
of life after death; and a gallery of finely 
drawn, convincing character studies. 5s. net. 


THE CHIEF OF THE 
HERD 
By DHAN GOPAL MUKERJI 


In this new tale of the Indian jungle, the 
author of Gay-Neck and Ghond the Hunter 
tells the life-story of a wild elephant with 
that strange descriptive genius which is at 
last being recognised in this country. Ic is 
illustrated by Mahlon Blaine. 6s. net. 























CEYLON 


By ASHLEY GIBSON. A new volume in the 
Outward Bound Library, providing information 
for the traveller and re-creating the strange 
atmosphere of exotic places. Ss. net. 
§] Prospectus post free. 


NOWADAYS”: that is a gener- 

alisation often heard. But is it true 
of the readers of the NEw STATESMAN? 
We think not; and have pleasure in 
bringing to their notice two new and dis- 
tinguished volumes of verse: ESCAPE, 
poems by two sisters, Ruth and Celia 
Duffin (45. 6d. net), and THE BOOK OF 
BEAUTY, a long poem by H. M. Green, 
which takes the reader into a dream world 
that lies beyond experience. (55. net.) 
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Map was the author. Still more monastic is the prominent part 
assigned to Galahad, who is in fact at times so greatly exalted 
as to reduce his father almost to a secondary rank. 


LADY WARWICK’S MEMOIRS 


Life’s Ebb and Flow. By Frances, Counress oF WARWICK. 
Hutchinson. 24s. 

Lady Warwick’s Memoirs would probably have been the more 
interesting had they been written a dozen years ago, before the 
last disastrous fire at Easton Lodge destroyed a mass of letters, 
notes, photographs and other material belonging to Victorian 
and Edwardian days. But enough remains to make a fairly 
consecutive narrative, and the telling of the story has been neatly 
done; there is nothing that appears out of place, save, perhaps, 
the extracts from the World, telling what Lady Brooke wore and 
how she looked in the ‘nineties, at the opera, at Newmarket and 
at various social functions. Discretion is the keynote of the 
recital. The only exception is, perhaps, the story of Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s visit to Rannoch, the Perthshire home of Cecil Rhodes, 
to discuss his plan for leaving the Tories and joining the Liberal 
party, because, on his own side, the road was blocked by what 
Labouchere called the ‘ Hotel Cecil.” Rhodes favoured the 
conversion, and it came about with the least possible delay. 
Perhaps the best story in the book is of Lady Warwick’s con- 
version to Socialism, following a great fancy-dress ball at Warwick 
Castle. The Clarion criticised the function in an issue that 
reached the hostess on the second day following the ball, and so 
sharp was the attack that she hurried up to town to repel it, and 
found the office, with Robert Blatchford in charge. The incursion 
left him cold. He invited her to sit down, while he told her how 
he regarded charity bazaars, ladies bountiful and unproductive 
labour. It was an epoch-making interview, for in the five-and- 
thirty years that have followed it the convert has remained 
faithful to her principles. They are easily maintained to-day, 
but in 1895 they were, if possible, less popular than Communism 
is now, and for years Lady Warwick stood alone in her con- 
siderable social circle, facing misrepresentation and ostracism 
with supreme indifference. 

She has been fortunate in her intimate friends : they included 
King Edward VII., Cecil Rhodes, Lord Curzon, Mr. W. T. Stead 
and Dr. Jameson. ‘I have always had a passionate hatred of 
injustice and a desire to champion the bottom dog,” she tells 
us, and this is no idle statement; she has never denied herself 
to a great need. It may be that she could have written a more 
sensational book; but, after all, the serious reader is more con- 
cerned with the self-revelation of a biography than with the 
interesting incidents that were well-nigh inevitable in the life of 
a highly placed woman of much more than ordinary attraction. 
It is the story of a life that stands, in many of its varied aspects, 
quite alone. 


REPRESENTATIVE WOMEN 


La Duchesse du Maine. By Francis Birrewy. Christina of 
Sweden. By Apa Harrison. Representative Women. 
Howe. 3s. 6d. each. 

As character studies these two essays are not among the best 
of the Representative Women Series. Both do, indeed, make 
interesting reading, but their subjects would have repaid more 
thoughtful treatment. The Duchesse was born in France thirteen 
years before the Queen died at Rome. Each of them was born 
into a position involving a good deal of publicity and not a few 
difficulties ; they were both political intriguers on a grand scale, 
and the intrigues of either were idiotic—but Christina at least 
had a brain. 

Mr. Birrell’s study is certainly well written. And yet, probably 
as a result of cramping himself to fit the scope of the essay, his 
excursions into political history are so bewildering that even 
when one knows beforehand what he is talking about, one fails 
to understand his narrative. On page 16, for example, he 
manages to convey the impression that the son of Monsieur and 
Lise-Lotte was more nearly related to Gaston d’Orléans than to 
Louis XIV. himself. Mr. Birrell’s mistake as a portraitist is that 
he is far more interested in the century (and especially the 
eighteenth century) than in his personal subject. ‘*‘ The Govern- 


ment was now in the hands of the eighteenth century, and the 
Duchesse, though she found herself the supporter of the old order, 
was as eighteenth century as anybody.” That does not explain 
very much, nor does it create any very definite impression. 
Mr. Birrell is never afraid to generalise wholesale—a tendency 
which distorts a good deal of modern history writing. But he 
has a lively style, and his essay remains entertaining and 
readable. 

With Christina of Sweden, Miss Harrison had a more difficult 
task. Christina always did object to economy, and she absolutely 
declines to fit into the ninety small pages allotted to these essays, 
She had a long, chequered and very busy life—a life in fact 
that takes up a good deal of room. But it has often been 
written before, and one wonders why Miss Harrison has thought 
it worth while to go through all the facts again. Far more 
interesting both to do and to read would have been a sincere 
character study of Christina in the light of modern psychology. 
And the reader who starts this essay with the hope that it is 
going to be such a psychological study will get a nasty jar. 
** Fortune had made a special sexual dispensation for her ”— 
it is not convincing. Like most of Miss Harrison’s explanations 
of Christina’s character, it is a great deal too simple. Without 
hankering after the sensational, still one cannot feel quite happy 
about special dispensations of Fortune. Again, it is idle to 
suppose that Christina shunned female companionship all her 
life merely because her own mother had been a fool. It would 
have been safer and nearer to the truth to point out that in the 
seventeenth century the superficial difference between the sexes 
was much greater than it is to-day. With a few notable 
exceptions, men did not look to women for companionship; and 
Christina was man enough not to do so either. 

As for Miss Harrison’s style—Christina might have been 
annoyed to know that she would one day be classed as a 
Representative Woman. How much more furious would she, 
with her pretensions to literary taste, have been, had she known 
that she was one day to be stigmatised as “an unalloyed chip 
of her father’s block” ! 
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WILLIAMS & NORGATE 
LIMITED 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING 
BOOKS 


Ready Shortly 


THE INTIMATE JOURNAL OF 
GEORGE SAND 


Preface by AURORE SAND 


Three separate documents written by George Sand which have 
been held unpublished by her family for upwards of fifty vears. 
Her Journal to Alfred de Musset reveals passionate confidences 
made in the silence of the night as she waited for her lover; 
Dr. Piffoel contains her imaginary conversations with the learned 
man who represented the masculine side of her own nature; while 
Sketches and Hints is a scrap-book of intimate jottings. 
With Portrait by Alfred de Musset. 


12s. 6d. net. 


MIND AT THE CROSSWAYS 


By Professor C. LLoyp Morcan, D.Sc., 
LL.D, EBS. 


This brilliant author carries further the interpretation of Nature 

he presented in Emergent Evolution and Life, Mind and Spirit. His 

book leads us to an evolutionary interpretation of human personality 

and emphasises his belief in creative activity on the part of those 
who act with purpose. 


ros. 6d. net. 


ALBANIA: THE RISE OF A KINGDOM 
By J. Swrre, F.R.G.S. 


A full and authoritative history of Albania has become necessary 

in view of the growing importance of that country, and Mr. Swire, 

who has had unique opportunity of studying the matter on the 

spot, here gives us the first such detailed history to be written. 

For the student of Balkan affairs and of European politics this is 
an important and necessary book. 


Illustrations and Maps. 30s. net. 


THE MEMOIRS OF GENERAL 
WRANGEL 
Translated by S. F. Goutston, B.A. 


This is the only first-hand account yet published of the White 

Counter-Revolution in Russia. It is an epic of glorious failure, 

written in simple but vigorous style by a man who was pre- 

eminently a soldier. This is a book which no student of modern 
European history should fail to read. 


Illustrations and Maps. 21s. net. 


Fust Out 


THE PROBLEM OF INTEREST IN ITS 
RELATION TO CURRENCY AND DEBT 


By Ernst Dick, Pu.D. 


A book of peculiar interest and value at this moment in view of 

the current controversies regarding debt settlements, gold move- 

ments, discount rates, etc. The author considers the present 

theory of interest to be untenable, and he expresses his views 
in these essays, together with alternative theories. 


18s. net. 


HOW BRITAIN IS GOVERNED 
By KATE ROSENBERG 
Preface by ViscouNT HALDANE OF CLOAN 


“A narrative or survey of the history of the Constitution. . . 
an excellent piece of writing, clear and readable in spite of its 
closeness, and, as Lord Haldane remarks in his short introduction, 
‘throws much light’ on many points which the average elector 
does not understand so completely as he should.” 
Times Literary Supplement. 
“Strongly to be recommended as a brief, businesslike handbook.” 
Saturday Review. 


Cloth 2s. 6d. net. Paper ts. net. 
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The Rat: A World Menace. 

By A. MOORE HOGARTH, F.E.S. With Preface by Sir Thomas Horder, Bart., 
K.C.V.O., M.D., F.R.C.P. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net, post free 8s. 

Sir Thomas Horder in his Preface, when speaking of our urgent need of an 
authoritative and yet not too highly technical manual on the rat, says: ‘In the 
present volume Mr. Moore Hogarth has achieved this object in regard to the rat in 
a way which I venture to think will not only make the book a standard textbook, 
but a model for others who may seek to add to the literature of Pestology.” 





Social Diseases and Social Equipoise. 
A New Outlook upon the Creative and Competitive Elements of Society. By 
R. WESTLAND CHALMERS, M.B., Ch.B., D.M.R.E. 8s. 6d. net, post free gs. 
The object of the writer is to foster a broadened and tolerant outlook on life as it 
is reflected in modern science and modern thought, to offer a Natural History of 
Evil as a step towards solving this old-world problem. 

Birth Control: Why and How. 
By GEORGE WHITEHEAD. 6s. net, post free 6s. 6d. 


Sex and Its Mysteries. 
By GEORGE RYLEY SCOTT. tos. 6d. net, post free 11s. Ready November. 





CONSTRUCTIVE ESSAY SERIES. 
4 Volumes now Ready. Each 2s. 6d. net, post free 2s. 10d. 


1. Bisexuality. 
An Essay on Extraversion and Introversion by THEODORE J. FAITHFULL 
A condemnation of Home Life, Education, and Politics of to-day, and a Light on 
the Road to the Great To-morrow. A 
“* As a logical outcome of his theories, the author recommends co-education as the 
best means of encouraging the natural friendships of extraverted and introverted 
children, thus preventing the pernicious homosexual friendships so apt to 
occur in segregated schools.” : ; : 
“To enlightened parents and educators who have had some experience in naviga- 
ting the troublous sea of analytic psychology, the book is well worthy of study.” 
—New Health. 
2. Plato and the New Psychology. 
Truths Ever New but Ever Old. By THEODORE J. FAITHFULL. 
“ This book will afford good ammunition for a battle between believers in the pure 
originality of modern thought and others holding there is nothing new under the 
sun. It is of especial interest to psychologists as well as classical students.” _ 
—School Government Chronicle. 
3. Credit Control. The Path of Industrial Revival. 
By FREDERICK THORESBY, Barrister-at-Law. Me 
‘*Most books on high finance are difficult; Mr. Thoresby’s is simple. The nature 
and effects of the deflation of 1920 could hardly have been more clearly stated. 
The secondary value of the book lies in its insistence upon the need for stimula- 
ting export trade as the most vital necessity.”"—Birmingham Gasetie. 
4. Anakatapolitics. 
An Excursion into the Bio-psychology of Politics. By RICHARD HOPE. 
“Students of psychology, social questions and political machinary will find much 
to interest them in ‘ Anakatapolitics.’”"—Daily Courter, Liverpool. 


83-91 Great Titchfield St., London, W.1 
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AUSTRALIAN “NATURE GOSSIP” 
Birds and Green Places: A Book of Australian Nature Gossip. 


By Avec H. Cutsnuotm. Dent. 15s. 

The author calls this book one of ‘* Australian Nature Gossip.” 
It is written in a gossipy, unscientific style, and is full of such 
words as “* glimpse,” ** pulse,” ‘* stress,” ‘* voice,” used as verbs, 
and even of a quite barbaric verb, “ parasitises.’”’, But in spite of 
his unscientific and even vulgar method of writing, the author 
of the book possesses considerable scientific knowledge of his 
subject, and is evidently a field naturalist of very long and wide 
experience. The value of the book consists in the immense 
amount of personal and patient observation of the birds of 
Australia which it records. ‘The author has worked in a 
Continent rich in strange, often unique, forms of bird life. He 
is not afraid of thinking for himself and conjecturing boldly, 
and frequently convincingly, on the observations he has made. 
The lyre birds and bower birds of Australia are among the most 
interesting birds of the world. Their wsthetic sense and their 
powers of imitation are most highly developed. The first 
explorers of Australia thought the bowers were of human creation, 
and it was some time before it was realised that they were the 
handiwork of birds. The mistake was not unnatural. For the 
birds of Australia seem to be peculiarly intelligent and highly 
developed, not so very far inferior to the intelligence and 
development of the low human race of aborigines in the Continent. 
Mr. Chisholm, perhaps rightly, holds a brief for the high intelligence 
of these birds. Who can deny esthetic qualities to a species 
which adorns its bowers with blue, selecting blue flowers, or bits 
of blue paper, or blue match-boxes for that matter, to complete 
the colour scheme? Other species prefer white, others sea-shelis, 
others bones. It is sad to think that some of the most curious 
of these birds are in danger of extinction. Mr. Chisholm and 
other Australian ornithologists are doing the world a service in 
trying to prevent so lamentable a loss to the bird life of the 
world. 

The book is full of interesting and suggestive facts, mostly 
observed at first hand. When some of the stranger birds have 
become extinct, it will be of great scientific value as a first-hand 
record, in spite of its ungainly style, a painful contrast to the 
stately prose of great English scientific writers such as Darwin, 
Huxley and Tyndall. It is profusely illustrated with photographs 
and two coloured plates. Photographs of birds are never very 
satisfactory, and these are poor. The two coloured plates are 
worth all the rest of the illustrations, nearly eighty in number. 

If the facts related from personal observation are accurately 
reported, they raise many interesting and far-reaching problems. 
Evidently Australia is an ornithologist’s paradise, and a largely 
unexplored field for the scientific observer. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The White Mutiny. By Sir ALExaNpER Carpew, K.C.S.I. Constable. 
12s. 6d. 

Sir Alexander Cardew offers us here a very scholarly and complete 
account of the little-known mutiny of English officers in India in the 
latter end of the eighteenth or beginning of the nineteenth century. 
These officers were badly paid and rather badly treated—or, at any 
rate, thought that they were. Sir Alexander offers no very definite 
opinion as to the validity or otherwise of their claims. He merely 
records the facts. Probably their claims were valid, but their action 
was certainly indefensible. They fought and killed other Englishmen 
and then surrendered at discretion. Theoretically, all the mutineers 
ought undoubtedly to have been shot out of hand, but somehow or 
other most of them managed after their surrender to get let off, and 
some of them even to rise thereafter higher in the service. It is a 
queer, well-told story as Sir Alexander tells it, with much more complete 
documentation than is usual in the retelling of ancient sensational 
events. A mutiny of white officers in India—the very idea is nearly 
incredible! Yet it happened, and Sir Alexander, with the meticulous 
accuracy of a naturally endowed historian, tells exactly how and why 
it happened. It was mainly, of course, a question of pay and precedence 
and perquisites; but that even such intimate personal interests 
should lead to European mutiny in a country like India to-day is 
beyond imagination. But India was then by post a good six or seven 
months away from England, and most of the soldiers were servants, 
not of the King, but of the East India Company. 


Tragedy In Pewsey Chart. By Hinpa Witterr. Longmans. 7s. 6d. 

Here are all the ingredients of an up-to-date “thriller,” and Miss 
Willett has mixed them well. There are villains in plenty—jewel- 
thieves and dope-smugglers, adepts at disguises, regular stick-at- 
nothing fellows—a charming and ingenuous heroine and hero, an absent- 
minded professor whose blundering bravery helps the brilliant detective 
to defeat vice and rescue virtue in the nick of time. The mystery of 


the corpse with which the book opens, though it baffled the police, is 
pretty soon discovered by the reader. But there are other minor 
mysteries connected with it that will keep him in a flutter, and the 
action works up in an exciting crescendo to the final crash. Miss 
Willett’s characters speak in the main the conventional language of 
detective novels, though she generally eschews the more preposterous 
sort of slang with which some writers love to bore us. But she is not 
strong on the dialects of the lower orders. Why should gipsies, for 
example, talk a bastard Cockney ? 


King George V. : A Sketch of a Great Ruler. 
Cape. 10s. 

To write at once intimately, discreetly and satisfactorily of the 
reigning sovereign is an impossible task, and it is not easy to under- 
stand what precisely it was that impelled Sir George Arthur to produce 
a book, the inception of which, one imagines, must have preceded the 
King’s illness, though it is, happily, his recovery that the publication 
celebrates. Whenever Sir George approaches the personality of King 
George—which is but rarely—he appears to suffer acute discomfort, 
and so careful is he to avoid offence that his discretion at times verges 
on discourtesy. Like a too fussy equerry at an unusual function, he 
is continually getting between the reader and the very modest and 
kindly gentleman whom it is his avowed object to praise and present 
to us. At times, indeed, there is nothing within sight and hearing 
but Sir George himself laying down the law as it affects the constitu- 
tional relations of Crown and Ministry, or of the Crown and the country 
and the Army. He deals at some length with the Parliament Bill 
crisis which disturbed the early months of the present reign, and with 
the Curragh revolt that signalised the passing of the Home Rule Bill; 
and in neither case too discreetly, when it is remembered that he is 
primarily engaged in sketching the ruler who through both troubles 
was discretion itself. Most readers will be at one with Sir George 
in his outspoken condemnation of the honours lists of the moribund 
Coalition, though they will also wonder why this condemnation was 
considered pertinent in a royal biography. The best passages in the 
book are those which deal with the King’s boyhood and upbringing, 
and with his life in the Navy before the Duke of Clarence’s death put 
him in the direct line of succession. But, surely, much more could 
have been told, without impertinent intrusion into royal privacy. If 
a popular life—or sketch—of King George was considered desirable 
at the moment, then stress should have been laid on the simpler non- 
political contacts of King and people, rather than on the constitutional 
conduct of the Crown in times of stress, which belongs to history and 
is best judged by posterity. 


By Sir GeorGE Arruvur, 


The Outermost House. 
12s. 6d. 


In unvarnished, readable narration, a naturalist gives his account 
of a year spent on the shores of Cape Cod. Coming first as a casual 
holiday-maker to the extreme eastern point of the United States, he 
gradually found an attraction in its very loneliness. The monotony 
of the Atlantic and a barren ridge were all the landscape, but Mr. Beston 
discovered that it was an ideal spot for observing bird migration. 
Human company was scarce, but his hobby sufficed for him. He 
built a logwood observation-hut, and settled himself down in the 
midst of desolation to watch through the year. The apparent solitude 
proved itself alive with incident. In stormy weather the chance of a 
wreck was always present. The book is, indeed, a striking affirmation 
of the diversity of the American scene, for it shows the desperate 
drama of the sea being enacted at what is comparatively but a short 
distance from the luxurious security of Broadway. Wreckage is 
scattered about the pages, though it is irrelevant to the author’s real 
theme. Bird-life is his preoccupation, and his annals of the ornitho- 
logical year are sympathetic and comprehensive. As a writer he 
would not pretend to be in the class of Hudson or Viscount Grey; 
in his enthusiasm and perspicacity as a naturalist he is of their kin. 
He scored some fine shots with the camera, which provide an important 
contribution to an interesting book. 


By Henry Beston. Selwyn and Blount. 


The “1 of the “ Alerte.’? 
5s. 6d. 

Originally issued in 1891, and now reprinted in the Nautilus Library, 
this true story of a search for buried treasure still holds its place 
among the minor chronicles of adventure. In its particular line it 
probably lies as near to the reality of one branch of romance as will 
ever be attained. The buccaneer’s cache, the mysterious clues and 
the West Indian island—all the ingredients of Stevenson and Poe 
are here. There is, however, the important difference that Mr. Knight’s 
expedition was unsuccessful. But much of the continual hope and 
excitement of the search is communicated in the straightforward 
account of his attempt. Although Trinidad, where the gold was 
supposed to lie buried, was a desert island, it provided him and his 
fellow-seekers with plenty of incident, and what they Jacked as 
treasure-hunters they made up for as explorers. The descriptions of 
scenery are very well done, with a commendable resistance of purple 
patches, while the land-crab furnish more than adequate horrors. 
As for the actual treasure, there seems on the whole to be reason for 
believing in its existence, and the failure of the expedition was more 
a matter of ill-luck than anything else. The book leaves an impression 
of dogged endeavour for not too chimerical an object, and is 
altogether exciting. 


By E. F. Kyicnut. Philip Allan. 





My Seventy-five. By Paut Lintier. With a Foreword by MArsHAL 
JOFFRE. Davies. 7s. 6d. 

This is a good war diary. Apart from its merits as a personal record, 
it has the advantage of being typically French, and therefore of 
showing us a point of view which has been a little lost sight of in the 
recent large output of soldiers’ journals. French soldiers seem to 
have gone into the war with singularly few illusions about romance 
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—NISBETS: 22 Berners Street, London, W.1.— 


RAE 


Ready 17 October. 


THE NECESSARY MAN 


By AGNES LOGAN 


One of Miss Logan’s greatest qualities is her capacity 
for character study. She has written a story which is 
as impressive and interesting as it is dramatic and 
unusual, 7/6 net 





A Hand-book for Employers, Employed, and for the 
Industrial Economist. 


THE MEANING OF 
RATIONALISATION 


By L, URWICK 
Director, International Management Institute, Geneva. 


It is as essential to the small business as the large 
one that the meaning of Rationalisation should be 
thoroughly understood—to the employee as well as 
the employer. It is universal in its application. 
Prospectuses are available. (Oct.17.) 7/6 net 


A book by eminent theologians on the most 
important religious question of the day. 


DOGMA 


Edited by W. R. MATTHEWS, D.D., Dean 
of King’s College, London. 


Bishop Gore, Professor E. J. Bicknell, Principal 
R. S. Franks, Professor Relton, the Rev. Richard 
Hanson and Professor Claude Jenkins are the other 
contributors. 8/6 net 
‘“A book which everyone who desires to keep abreast of 
the best and most living theological thought must read,’’— 
EVELYN UNDERHILL in the Spectator. 
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AUTUMN BOOKS 


A Politician Plays Truant: 


Essays in English Literature 
By CHARLES RODEN BUXTON, MP. 


(Oct. 17.) 5/- net 








Mrs. Lucas’s French Cookery Book 
By ELIZABETH LUCAS 


‘For one hour I sat in the Park reading Mrs. Lucas, 
who writes with a rare simplicity and is so evidently au fait 
with her subject that I felt the veriest amateur might easily 
become expert under her guidance.” —Truth. 

(Just Out.) 6/- net 





Self and Superman: 


The Technique of Conscious Evolution 
By L. E. EEMAN 7/6 net 





* Obviously the result of much experience and 
sustained thought.”—Sunday Times. 


Prophets, Gods and Witches 
By ANTHONY CROSSLEY 


New poems by the author of Aucassin and Nicolette. 
(Oct. 17.) 5/- net 

The Religions of Mankind: 

A Survey of World Creeds 

By S. M. E. TROOD, M.A. 








(Oct. 17.) 3/6 net 
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or martial glory. They expected horrors, and encountered them with 
disgust but without surprise. There is no hint here of the indignant 
astonishment which so many Germans seem to have felt. Frenchmen, 
moreover, were upheld by a fierce patriotism which was constantly 
rekindled by the sight of their country’s sufferings at the invaders’ 
hands. Lintier’s many references to the agony of mind he suffered 
as they retreated through French villages which must soon be in the 
enemies’ grasp would alone make his diary worth preserving. At 
the same time there are only one or two references to “ atrocities,” 
and very little bitterness, for Lintier was, before everything, a man 
of common sense. How he kept his diary at all, writing it up daily, 
often under fire, in this careful, almost elegant phraseology, must 
remain a mystery. We are given the first instalment here—down to 
the time when he was wounded. On returning to the front he began 
another, and it was later found on his dead body completed up to 
within an hour or two previously. 


The Comedies of Terence. Translated by F. Perry. Oxford University 
Press. 7s. 6d. : 
It has been the common criticism of Terence, since the day when 
Julius Cesar first wrote it, that his chief fault was lack of comic power 
—a pretty damning fault in a writer of comedy. He is praised instead 
for his purity of language and the vigorous colloquialism of his 
dialogue; and this makes the task of the modern translator well-nigh 
hopeless. Mr. Perry, whose version of the Phormio was reviewed in 
these columns when it appeared last year, discusses these difficulties 
in an introduction to this complete version of the plays. He decided 
to attempt as far as possible “ an imitation of the style and language 
of the Elizabethan dramatists’; and remarks that he was surprised 
by the ease with which a literal translation of Terence fell into 
Elizabethan blank-verse. A few of his reasons for choosing this 
method are sound; others (such as that the Elizabethan borrowed 
from the Italian as Terence did from the Greek) are rather beside the 
point. And some of Terence’s lines do not fall easily into blank verse 
—at any rate, into Mr, Perry’s blank verse. What is one to say of 
passages like this? 
Already I suspected 
There was some ill trick in it. She to lie down 
Beside me, make snug, and cast about for converse. 
When this grows cold, she out with it, how long since 
My father and mother died. 


Most of Mr. Perry’s version is better than this; but at its best it has 
only the texture of prose, and might as well have been put into prose. 
As it is, following his Elizabethan model, he uses prose only for the 
scenes of low comedy. Terence is not much read now, even in schools, 
but it is useful to have a version of all six plays in one volume and 
at a very moderate price. 


The Box Office Murders. By Freeman Wits Crorts. Collins. 
7s. 6d. 


The Eye in the Museum. By J. J. ConnincTon. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 
The Unexpected Legacy. By E. R. Punsuon. Benn. 7s. 6d. 
The Sanfield Scandal. By Ricuarp KeverNne. Constable. 7s. 6d. 


What more can be expected of a reviewer of detective stories than 
to answer honestly the question: ‘“‘Is it a good one?” Well, all 
these four are distinctly ‘‘ good ones.”’ From the point of view of 
the technique of the genre, Mr. Crofts’ book is perhaps the best. He 
really tells the reader everything, enabling him to fathom almost (but 
not quite) the whole of the mystery before the hundredth page is 
reached, and yet maintaining the interest for 150 pages more. In 
not one of these four books is there a false clue or an irritating 
concealment; in all of them the game is played strictly according to 
the rules, and the reader’s analytical imagination is given full and 
fair scope. Mr. Punshon’s book is a little far-fetched, perhaps, dealing 
as it does with an imaginary form of the ‘“ White Slave Traffic” 
which does not exist in England, nor probably in any part of the world. 
But given the hypothesis that such things do happen, the development 
of the story is perfectly logical and coherent, and a lot of it is great 
fun. Mr. Connington’s technique improves with every book he writes. 
Mr. Keverne, as his publishers claim, ‘“ proves once more that the 
now over-written theme of unexplained murder is not essential to a 
tale of excitement and adventure.” 


Bishop Stirling of the Falklands. By Freperick C. Macpona.p. 
Seeley, Service. 10s. 6d. 

It is now nearly thirty years since Bishop Stirling of the Falklands 
laid down his charge of a see which, taking its name from the Falklands, 
included, when in 1869 he became its first bishop, practically the 
whole of South America. But the passing of the years has not dimmed 
his memory in the Falklands, the Argentine and Chile, and the mention 
of his name wherever British South Americans congregate is to excite 
reminiscences that testify to his worth and the high esteem in which 
he was held. It was not only to the British communities of South 
America he ministered, but also and, perhaps, in his own mind, 
primarily, to the Indians of Fuego—the savages of whose enlighten- 
ment Darwin despaired. For when Waite Hockin Stirling was conse- 
crated Bishop, he had already been serving as a missionary for some 
six years, a considerable part of that time being spent among the 
Fuegian tribes. In Canon Macdonald’s story we hear, indeed, more 
of Fuego than of the Falklands, to which the Bishop’s visits were 
comparatively infrequent ; and we are given a photograph of Stirling 
the missionary, with four of his Christianised protégés, whose heads, 
the inscription informs us, ‘‘ were phrenologically better shaped than 
the average Englishman’s”’ ; though what Professor Parsons would say 
to that passes conjecture. But if the Canon, perhaps, exaggerates 
somewhat the capacity for civilisation of these savages, it may not 
be questioned that missionary work in the island was amply justified 
in the results obtained. Bishop Stirling, after his return from America, 
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By Sylva Norman. 7s. 6d. 

T A first novel by a young writer of great promise. x Sir Joseph’s Guests 
H A very successful mixture of phantasy and ‘by EMMELINE MORRISON 7/6 

realism, the scene is laid in an old Italian Castle, 
x s | Gather the Stars (3rd imp.) 

“A REALLY GOOD MURDER STORY.” by DIANA PATRICK 7/6 
P —V. Sackvitte-Wesr in the Listener. Q : 
R DEATH OF MY AUNT U |.Money, & other Stories (foreword by 
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o good for 
children’s teeth 





Children take kindly to the 
Vita-Weat crispbread habit. 
They like the pleasant “crun- 


a 


i ee” 
chiness”” of Vita-Weat, its ripe-corn flavour. 
Moreover, its dry crispness gives plenty of 
exercise to their teeth, which the valuable salts 
present in the whole-wheat berry help to 
grow sound and strong. This British crispbread, 
with its abundance of vitamins and freedom 
from undercooked chock-full of 
At the same time it is so help- 
ful to the internal organs that children who eat 
Vita-Weat seldom or never need aperient 
medicines. Place it on the table, instead of 
ordinary bread or toast, at every meal. 


Peek Frean’s 


Vita-Weal 


RECD 


THE BRITISH CRISPBREAD 


Try a 
VITA-WEKEAT 
and BOVRIL 

Sandwich— 
simply delicious 


. 
Weeeeeerrasesssesesesesserssees 


WHEAT—WHOLEWHEAT—NOTHING BUT WHEAT 


starch, is 
nourishment. 


Grocers and bakers sell it in 
cartons at 1/6 (containing 56 
pieces) and 10d., and in 
packets at 6d. and 2d. 











was for twenty years Canon of Wells; dying in November 1928, at the 
great age of ninety-five. This tribute to his memory will be welcomed 
by many people in many lands, for all who knew him loved him. 


Jewish Life in Modern Times. (Second Edition. Entirely revised 
and largely re-written.) By IsrarL CoHEN. Methuen. 12s. 6d, 
When this book was first published, fifteen years ago, it was generally 
recognised as a very good piece of work. The present edition, revised 
and amplified as it is, is still better. Mr. Cohen, in his survey of Jewish 
life and problems in their many aspects—social, religious, cultural 
and political—shows a wide and deep knowledge as well as the sympathy 
which we should expect from so ardent a Jew. He is rather disposed 
to magnify the virtues and to minimise the faults of his people; but 
his partisanship is sincere, and only the most inveterate anti-Semite 
will be upset by it. (Perhaps, indeed, it may be excused, if not 
justified, by the very extent and strength of anti-Semitism, which 
he protests shows little sign of diminution.) In the new edition 
Mr. Cohen has taken pains to bring his statistics up to date, and we 
note that he puts the total number of Jews in the world to-day at 
just under 15} millions, as against 13} millions in 1914. But he is 
by no means happy about Jewish solidarity ; he deplores the dwindling 
size of the family as well as the heavy losses due to apostasy and the 
decay of religion. All this has been most marked in the West. In 
Eastern and Central Europe the principal changes have been in the 
social and political status of the Jews, though in several countries 
their gains have, it is to be feared, been greater on paper than in fact. 
In Russia their emancipation from the miseries of the Tsarist regime 
is no matter for great rejoicing in Mr. Cohen’s view, for the Bolsheviks 
have freed them only to destroy the foundations of their faith and 
morality. But the biggest change of all is, of course, the establishment 
of the National Home in Palestine. Here, Mr. Cohen argues, there 
lies the only chance of arresting the disintegration of Jewry of which 
he is so fearful. His sketch of what led up to and what followed 
the Balfour Declaration reveals the hopes, the disappointments, and 
again the hopes, of the Zionists, 


About Motoring 
THE NEW 25 DAIMLER 


NLESS some factory is suppressing sensations, the 1929 
[ Car Olympia Show will resemble the recent radio 
exhibition; both industries are stabilised, temporarily 
or for a period; revolutionary novelties may be credited to both 
trades in the cheaper press, but are in fact non-existent. Major 
inventions are necessary to progress, but if they occurred every 
year the effects would be disastrous. Most of us can remember 
both the excitement which marked the debut of four-wheel 
brakes and the unspeakable badness of such brakes, as hastily 
improvised by a few factories, who were a trifle late in adopting 
the innovation, and scared to death lest they should be unable 
to sell their cars if they did not stage a novelty of which they 
were abysmally ignorant. This year—to all appearance—there 
will be no sensational novelty on exhibition; and all the honest 
firms, whose production schemes are sufficiently flexible, have 
consequently put in some quiet work and perfected familiar 
layouts. They have scientifically made the best of the known, 
instead of exploiting the unknown or the semi-known. 


* * * 


One result of this policy, disappointing as it must be to the 
professional headliner, is the production of some very attractive 
new cars, though their fundamental virtues will not be apparent 
on a show bench. Among them I should place the new 8-cylinder 
Lancia, the ‘‘ Snipe” Humber, and the Daimler 25. It is of the 
latter I shall write now. There are several excellent reasons 
why many of us have a great weakness for all Daimler cars. 
If you can pay upwards of £2,000 for a motor car, silence is 
always obtainable; but genuine silence is rare on the cheaper 
ears. But all Daimlers have it. In their engines there are no 
lumps of metal which are hammered with extreme violence on 
other metal parts; everything rotates or slides; and there is no 
clacking or banging. I relish the noise of a big, rough sports car; 
it is quite in keeping with fiery paces. But if a car aspires to 
convey my lady gracefully, its silence should not be hypocritical. 
A Daimler “ sleeve-valve ” is practically always silent in the real 
sense. At sixty on top you can only hear the engine if you 
thrust your head out of an opened rear window. Secondly, 
after three or four thousand miles a poppet valve engine begins 
to feel silky ; almost immediately afterwards it begins to “* pink 
by reason of carbon deposits; the top must be removed and 
cleansed of carbon crusts. This necessity is in itself a bore, 
implying the disuse of your car for at least a day; and in the 
cleansing some petty mishap or derangement often occurs. But 
the dirtier a Daimler engine becomes inside, the better it runs 
up to 30,000 miles or even more. A Daimler chassis will often 


run for three years without any professional attention whatsoever, 
as the carbon may remain, and there are no quick-wearing 
tappets to adjust. Thirdly, Daimlers originated in the days 
when well-to-do people bought carriages in Long Acre and kept 
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The Thinker’s Library 


FAMOUS AUTHORS 


INTERESTING SUBJECTS 
CONVENIENT SIZE 
SUBSTANTIAL BINDING 
GOOD PAPER AND PRINT 


MOST POPULAR PRICE 








H. G. WELLS 


A SHORT HISTORY OF 
THE WORLD 


310 pages, with 20 maps 


FIRST AND LAST 
THINGS 


A CONFESSION OF FAITH AND RULE OF LIFE 
160 pages 











EDUCATION. By Herbert Spencer. 


HUMANITY’S GAIN FROM UNBELIEF. 
By Charles Bradlaugh. 


THE RIDDLE OF THE UNIVERSE. 
By Ernst Haeckel. 


ON LIBERTY. By J. S. Mill. 





CHARLES DARWIN 


THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES 


6th final, and copyright edition. 434 pp., with diagram. 


“The wealth of facts, the soberness of judgment, 
the scrupulous fairness of the argument, make THE 
ORIGIN OF SPECIES a classic of science.” 


—Professor Fulian Huxley. 


*“As an explanation of evolution Darwin’s ideas stiil 
hold the field to-day.”—¥. B. S. Haldane. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF CHARLES DARWIN 


With a Supplementary Chapter on Reminiscences by 
his son, Sir Francis Darwin, and another on 
Darwin’s Religion. 

















EACH VOLUME CLOTHETTE BOUND 


ONE SHILLING Net. 
(By post 1/3) 


Complete Catalogue and Specimen Copy of 
“The Literary Guide” free on application. 


LONDON: WATTS & CO. 


5 & 6 Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, E.C. 4. 











This offer, first made on 
Sept. 21, met with such a 
big response that it has now 
been decided to repeat it 
once more for the benefit of 
those wko may not have 
seen it. 
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— LINGUAPHONE COURSE 


and as you listen you find yourself 
speaking French like a Parisian ! 


TOM 


T° enable readers of ‘ New Statesman’’ to test for themselves 

this wonderful modern method of language learning, the 
Linguaphone Institute is offering to send all applicants using 
the coupon below, a 


FREE TRIAL RECORD 


This record is chosen from our French Course, but our 


. method is the same in teaching all other languages. The record 


gives you lesson | and lesson |i|—so that you may judge how 


the Linguaphone Course carries you from the most rudimentary 


knowledge to real conversational proficiency. 


The illustrated extracts from the Linguaphone French Text 
Book which accompany the record enable you to follow your 
teacher easily, word for word, throughout the lessons. 


The acceptance of this Free Record involves 














z ae a : LINGUAPHONE 
you in no obligation—you will never be asked || COURSES IN: 
to pay for the record or even to return it—all Found 
we ask is that you should use it; play it on —- 
your gramophone as often as you can. alien 

Get your Free Record now by sending Dutch» 
the coupon below. English 

In an incredibly short time you will find Sean 
yourself speaking French—and under- — 
standing it—as well as the expert foreign || os travel 
teacher who has been teaching youthrough || courses for _ad- 
your gramophone. — ae 


She JINGUAPHONE 


LANGUAGE INSTITUTE 


¢ 
POST THIS COUPON TO-DAY Ps oo” 
or if in London call for a ¢ rm a &, 


personal demonstration at .% fi &. 


A’ o 
our Head Office,* 24-27 oe TA *. Cy ra 





. y af 
High Holborn; or at 307° ge WO SS 
Vitoria St SWI; 7 & FF gv 5 i a 
or 90 Gracechurch y* .O > eb > f £f + 4d 
Street, Ec. 3. 4 Py vs e 80 rs A Ps P : Ie ° 
*Open until 77 FP FEO 8 eS} 
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them for ten, twenty, or even thirty years. So the Daimler 
has never been a “one year” car. The keepers of the Royal 
stables are perforce fastidious; and they have been known to 
keep a Daimler car in commission for ten years. There are not 
many cars worthy of such trust; and of these few cars none are 
priced as low as certain Daimler models. 

* * * 


In the past a carping critic could bring three accusations 
against Daimler cars to balance their obvious merits. He could 
say with truth that they have often been a little heavy to drive; 
that they use rather a lot of oil; and that they were incapable 
of the very high speeds sometimes obtainable with other makes 
of similar horse power. Refer these mild charges to the new 25. 
No car could be lighter to steer, easier to brake, or possess controls 
better adapted to a slim schoolgirl of the minimum age for holding 
a driving licence. It will probably average 900 miles to a gallon 
of oil. There are cars which could cover 2,000 miles on this 
quantity. But, after ail, oil only costs 4s. 6d. a gallon, and this 
is a mere bagatelle to a person who can put down £700, the price 
of this particular chassis. There are assuredly 25-h.p. cars 
capable of higher maximum speeds than this; but I rather applaud 
the self-restraint of the Daimler engineers. They say in effect, 
“Speed? You want speed, do you? Certainly, sir! But we 
cannot conscientiously give you any speed which is purchased 
at the cost of silence and smooth running.” Of late years they 
have made their cars faster and faster. This 25-h.p. is excep- 
tionally fast. The chassis weighs 22 cwt. The engine develops 
over 75 b.h.p. The metals of the engine ere designed to stand 
extremes of heat without distortion. The new sleeves and 
pistons are lighter than ever. It would require a very fine 
driver on a very powerful car to shake off the pursuit of this 
Daimler over any British roads. In other words, none of the 
familiar criticisms of Daimler cars apply to this model. 


* * * 


The details are all wholly admirable, and deserve close attention 
at the Show. The near side of the radiator embodies a few 
gilled tubes for cooling the engine oil. When the engine is 
started from cold, a special device sludges a temporary excess of 
oil over the dry pistons. A green light shines out on the dash 
when the sump needs replenishment. The gland of the water- 
pump appears to be leakproof. The brakes are servo-operated. 
The suspension is one of the best dozen in the world. The spring 
shackles are of a type which needs no lubrication. All the 
control switches, including ignition, lamps, dimmer, and horn, 
are carried on the centre of the wheel. With a first-class body, 
such as a Weymann saloon, the cost of the complete car will 
exceed four figures by a small sum. At that price the car should 
be among the very best of its year. R. E. Davipson, 


THE CITY 


ARKETS have been better than might have been antici- 
M pated, but there are still several weak spots, and until 
the special settlement in Hatry stocks is over (the date 
is not yet determined) any pronounced recovery appears im- 
probable. The American markets seem to be moving towards 
a more reasonable level, and it is evident that a good deal of 
British money has been withdrawn from New York. Certainly, 
the rise in the Bank Rate is having the desired effect, and fears 
of a further rise this autumn have diminished. 


* * * 


The rubber market, with its usual trick of doing the unexpected, 
has suddenly displayed a better tone. What with representatives 
of the American consumers over here anxious to secure supplies 
for the next few years against a possible shortage, and repre- 
sentatives of the Dutch growers anxious to arrange for the pooling 
of a certain percentage of rubber because they fear over- 
production, it is difficult to know what to believe in connection 
with this commodity. An excellent compromise is, however, 
afforded by the existence of some convertible debentures. The 
interest has to be paid whether the company is doing well or not, 
but if the company prospers and the shares rise, the debentures 
keep them company on account of the right they carry of con- 
version into shares at fixed prices. In America they say the 
convertible bond (or debenture) was invented for the man who 
had sworn to his wife that he would never again speculate. The 
following are convertible debentures of rubber companies which 
seem attractive : 


Present 
Convertible Price of 
Price. Right. Share. 


Mergui Crown 7% (75% paid) 774 5shs. for £1 Deb. 3/3 
gu /o /o } 3 


Bangawan 7%.. 1014 10 shs. for £1 Deb. 1/74 
Laras 7% ee = «; 4 shs. for £1 Deb. 3/3 
Kali Glagah 7% wa ee IOI 5 shs.for£1 Deb. 3/6 





Both in England and the United States financial writers have 
been urging the desirability of investment trusts publishing their 
lists of investments ; and at the meeting on Tuesday of the Mid- 
European Corporation, an important investment trust which . 
gives percentages showing the security and geographical distri- 
bution of its investments (but does not give any of them by 
name), a shareholder suggested that the present time would be 
appropriate to publish a detailed list. In reply the Chairman, 
Mr. H. C. Hambro, said that the publication of such a list might 
impede the business of the trust. I have always been in favour 
of the publication by investment trusts of a full list of their 
investments, and am still of that opinion, although I have recently 
had an example of one of the disadvantages that can arise from 
this practice. The last published lists of three investment trusts 
with which I happen to be connected contained the names of 
some of the companies in the group which has achieved such 
unpleasant notoriety of late. As it happens, some of these 
holdings were sold months ago (at a profit), but this fact would 
naturally not be known to friendly critics who have merely the 
last published lists to go by. Incidentally, Mr. Hambro, at the 
meeting referred to above, mentioned that his trust held ‘ three 
relatively small investments in the group which is now under 
public discussion.” 


* * ae 


One of the objections to publishing lists is that they are so 
soon out of date, but this does not appear an equate reason 
for non-publication. There has been a noticeable decline in the 
market values of the stocks of the big banks and the big invest- 
ment trusts, which is no doubt due to the Hatry collapse. Both 
types of institution can well afford any losses they may have 
incurred, and present prices afford good buying opportunities to 
people with money available. There is confusion in the public 
mind between finance companies and investment trusts, as the 
former often use the word ‘‘ trust,’’ and sometimes even “ invest- 
ment trust,”’ in their title. In the next revision of the Companies 
Acts it would be useful if this practice were prohibited. It would 
not be difficult to give a definition of an investment trust, the chief 
line of demarcation being that it does not distribute as dividend 
any portion of its profits on sales, whereas the finance company 
relies mostly on this source for its dividends. 

A. Emit Davies. 








INVESTING WELL 
WITHOUT RISK 


THE SMALL INVESTOR’S DIFFICULTIES 





How many small investors 
are tempted, by hope of a 
high return, into speculation! 
And how many speculate once 
too often! Rather than rest 
content with safe but small 
returns from post offices and 
banks, the small man tries his 
luck with fancifulinvestments. 
The losses through this led 
many such investors to club 
together, pooling their re- 
sources so that a board of 
experts could handle the total 
capital and spread it over a 
large number of varied in- 
vestments. This, following the 
principle of the large Trusts 
for the wealthier investor, 
brought great seourity. 

Five years ago the First Co- 
overative Investment Trust 
was formed, and it was fol- 
lowed later by the Second and 
Third. All have paid high 





dividends from the beginning. 
Nowa Fourth has been formed. 
An Ordinary share costs 2/- 
with an entrance fee of 1d. 
On these shares a dividend 
of 6% is paid—a higher re- 
turn than can be obtained 
from any ordinary gilt-edged 
investment. The members’ 
confidence in these Trusts has 
a concrete basis in the hall- 
yearly audit, which is by one 
of H.M. Commissioner of 
Treasury's Public Auditors. 
A full list of investments is 
published annually. ‘The 
number of members of the 
group of Trusts is over 
40,000, and they have a 
capital of more than 
£3,000,000. Anyone with £1 
may invest. The enquiry 
form below will bring com- 
plete particulars and an 
informative booklet. 


(—-———- POS? THIS ENQUIRY FORM TO-DAY ----—-—— l 
| TO THE 


| 
FOURTH CO-OPERATIVE INVESTMENT TRUST | 
BROAD STREET HOUSE, LONDON, E.C.1 | 
Chairman; Alderman A. Emil Davies, L.C.C. | 
DGMG cccrcesiesccacecsesees soccsesoee 
AdEPEEE ccccecevccesccccccccccccccccs 


N.S. 12.10.29, @ ccecscccecccevccecceses 


ecccccscscccccececccccececccceconecccess | 
pacaensasseusssesentoussucncenauacewouss | 
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AUTUMN | BOOKS 


TRADITION AND 
EXPERIMENT IN MODERN 








) ENGLISH LITERATURE 























W orld’s Classics W orld’s Classics 
2/- net each 7/6 net 2/- net each 
ESSAYS 
, THE NEW TESTAMENT IN by R. H. Mottram: 7. D. VERANILDA 
THE REVISED VERSION — sfor ry Ashley Die: C BY GEORGE GISSING 
K. Munro: Edith Sitwell : 
THE POEMS OF NICOLAS ; WILL WARBURTON 
NEKRASSOV Rebecca West: T. S. Eliot: BY GEORGE GISSING 
| Osbert Burdett: A. fF. A. 
LETTERS OF LORD Symons : and Edmund Blunden PRIDE AND PREJUDICE 
CHESTERFIELD BY JANE AUSTEN 








(READY 1N NOVEMBER) 
































THE DIARY OF A COUNTRY PARSON 
Edited by Fohn Beresford. Vol. IV. 
(1793 — 1796) 

12/6 net 


The last volume but one of a diary that has grown to rank 
almost with Pepys in the affection of readers 


; (LATE OCTOBER) 



































STUDIES IN THE DANUBE ‘ MATTER, CHINA : THE LAND 
MEDLEZEVAL CULTURE IN PRE-HISTORY LIFE AND VALUE AND THE PEOPLE 
By C. H. Haskins By V. Gordon Childe By C. E. M. Joad By L. H. Dudley Buxton 
18/- net 42/- net y 15/- net 
} ( 18/- net (NOW READY) 
ease enneens MID-OCTOBER) Pe haan : 
THE SEVENTEENTH THE WAY OF THE SEA WHAT IS EUROPEAN 
CENTURY es x tus: vol. vt) || MODERN COSMOLOGIES CIVILIZATION ? 
ey 41. J. £ CANE By Hector Macpherson By Wilhelm Haas 
By G. N. Clark and H. - Fleure 4 p sntonthecion by Alfred Zimmern 
15/- net 5/- net 7/6 net 3/- net 
(LATE OCTOBER) (MID-OCTOBER) (LATE OCTOBER) (NOW READY) 


























THE TESTAMENT OF BEAUTY 
A NEW PHILOSOPHICAL POEM 


BY ROBERT BRIDGES. 7/6 net 
There will also be a limited edition of 250 copies, specially designed, and set in a new type, by Stanley Morrison 
2.2.0 net 


(LATE OCTOBER) 
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NOW READY 


THE EARL OF 
HALSBURY 


By Mrs. A. WILSON-FOX. Medium 8vo. 30s. nébe 
This is the authoritative Life of Lord Halsbury, the 
famous Conservative Lord Chancellor. It is produced 
under the authority of the family, who have lent the 
author all their letters and papers. Lord Halsbury 

was associated with many of the most important cases 
of his time, as, for instance, the Tichborne case, and 
others of like importance. All these are discussed 
from the inside, and the book gives a wide and varied 
picture of political and legal life towards the close of 
the Victorian era and under the reign of King Edward 
VII. The volume is profusely illustrated with portraits 
and reproductions. 


THE LIFE 
OF GEORGE 
MEREDITH 


By ROBERT ESMONDE SENCOURT. With 
he 





Portrait in < olour. Demy 8vo. 16s. met. 
Spectator; *‘ Indispensable to those who wish to study 
and understand Meredith.” TP. Wally: “it 
should be the standard biography for many years to 
come, 


ON THE 
STREAM 
OF TRAVEL 


By JAMFS NORMAN HALL, Author of “ Under 
the South.” Demy 8vo. 15s. met. Mr. J. Norman 
Hall’s new book of travel and adventure repeats the 
human fascination of his earlier work. It is full of 
character and personality. It takes the reader to 
Iceland; concerning which Mr. Hall has perhaps more 
to tell than any other writer; to Spain, to Bavaria, 
to Chicago, and to Polynesia. But it is not only the 
variety of the countries visited that gives the book 
its charm. Mr. Hall is a great student of character, 
and the people whom he meets and so quickly under 
stands make an agreeable and attractive company 


WHEN — 


By POLE. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. The frank 
wasiinasaie of a man of culture and distinction, 
a sportsman educated at a public school and at Oxford, 
who became a dipsomaniac and died in a home for 
drunkards. ARNOLD BENNETT, in The Evening 
Standard, savs: ‘‘ Crowded with exciting detail . . 
a free, frank and outrageous survey of British manners 
and customs from 1877 down to recent years. It is 
thoroughly well done, therefore readable; and its 
pictures of life are romantic in addition to being 
veracious.”” 


FOLK TALES OF 
NORMANDY 


By W. BRANCH JOHNSON, Author of “ Folk Tales 
of Provence,” etc. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 
It is his gift to trace the history that lives in the tales 
and traditions of the countryman, together with his 
naive, but by no means illogical "explz anation of his 
world, his life and his faith. The book is full of the 
native spirit of Normandy, and is illustrated by 
charming pen-and-ink sketc hes of such romantic spots 


as Falaise, Lisieux, Rouen and the stretches of the 
wooded Seine. 











OUTSTANDING NOVELS 





THREE $CORE & TEN 


ALEC WAUGH. Second impression. GERALD 
€ OU LD, in The Observer: ‘* Something far finer and 
more solid than anything he has done before.” 


FALSE SPRING 


By BEATRICE KEAN SEYMOUR. KENNETH 
KINNINMONT, in Piccadilly »: “ You could not find 
a novel more true to life.’ 


PETRUCHIO 


By G. B. STERN. “ Altogether a competent and 
most entertaining book.’’-—Morniny Post 


THE ANT HEAP 


By EDWARD KNOBLOCK. “ Has a story to tell 


and knows how to make it live.”—Morning Post. 


Complete Autumn List free on request. 


CHAPMAN @ HALL, LTD., 11 HENRIETTA STREET, W.C. 
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RECENT VOLUMES 





J. PIERRE VAQUIER 
By R. H. BLUNDELL and R. E. SEATON 


‘ e ” 
a tense and moving drama. 


P.’s Weekly. 


J. DONALD MERRETT 
By WILLIAM ROUGHEAD 


‘a most amazing mystery.”—Morning Post. 


KING CHARLES I. 


By J. G. MUDDIMAN 
Foreword by LORD BIRKENHEAD 


‘abounding in dramatic interest.” —Times. 


S. HERBERT DOUGAL 


“©The Moat Farm Mystery.’ 
By F. TENNYSON JESSE 


a most fascinating book.” 


—John o° London’s Weekly. 


ADELAIDE BARTLETT 
By SIR JOHN HALL, Bt. 


‘most enthralling.’””-—New Statesman. 


‘ 


‘ 


eé 





Each volume is profusely illustrated. A 

pamphlet containing full particulars of the 

series (over 45 vols., price 10/6 net each) 
will be sent free on application. 


WILLIAM HODGE & CO., 


LIMITED. 
EDINBURGH : LONDON : GLASGOW. 
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DANTE 


By Karu Vosster. Translated by W. C. 
Two volumes, Constable. 31s. 6d. 

A man who would translate an ordinary German book has 
a double task. He must first turn it into English words, and 
then turn the words into English. Mr. Lawton has done the 
first half of his work, but left the second to his readers. Here, 
for example, is a fragment of his version : 

People thought they were making dogma into philosophic concepts 
when in reality they were subjecting the inner experience of a super- 
sensible world to the doctrinal concepts of the Church. They 
thought they were rationalising the fides qua creditur, whereas, in 
truth, they were dogmatising the fides que creditur. They assigned 
to reason the educational task of guiding the convictions of indi- 
viduals by the path of dialectics into the special and never-to-be- 
questioned doctrine of the Church. The gap was catechistic and 
uncritical. 
Now, we are far from denying that this has a meaning; but 

the meaning would have been almost as easily arrived at had the 
original German been retained. The fact is that German thought 
is so much concerned with abstractions, and its style so 
habitually crossed with philosophic metaphor, that the ordinary 
Englishman has to reduce almost every sentence to the concrete 
before he can even begin to weigh its truth. Eckermann—to 
take an easy example—doubted whether there was “a gain for 
pure culture ” in Byron’s poetry; Matthew Arnold said simply, 
“ He taught us little.” As we plough through Dr. Vossler’s two 
volumes, we have to perform hundreds of such transformations : 
and life is short. 

After this preliminary grumble, we hasten to say that the 
book well repays much of this toil, and that it contains some of 


Mediceval Culture. 


LAWTON. 


the most learned, accurate, and acute observations on its great - 
It was, perhaps, unnecessary - 


subject that we have ever seen. 
to begin so far back as the Egyptian Book of the Dead; but the 
rapid, yet adequate, study of early medieval thought is full of 
instruction, and learned indeed must he be who does not learn 
much from it. Every page shows conscientious diligence and 
profound scholarship. The reader, however strongly he may 
differ from Professor Vossler’s opinions, may safely trust his 
statements—a very important point when one considers the 
enormous mountains of material, mostly unreadable to the ordinary 
man, which went to the making of Dante. ‘‘ There are not in 
the world, I suppose,” says Mr. Lowes in The Road to Xanadu, 
“more appalling masses of raw fact [a chaos in which Mr. Lowes 
is an expert] than would stare us in the face could we once, 
through some supersubtle chemistry, resolve the superb unity 
of the Divine Comedy into its primal elements.”” Through that 
Tohu Professor Vossler, like a new Virgil, offers to guide us; and 
for this relief much thanks. His book is harder reading than, 
for instance, Poole’s Medieval Thought or Taylor’s Medieval 
Mind ; but it is more directly useful to the Dante student, and 
a man who has found an error in Professor Gardner—a feat one 
would have thought impossible—-certainly appears to deserve full 
confidence. Perhaps only Professor Etienne Gilson’s Philosophie 
au moyen Age can be compared with this work in combined 
brevity and trustworthiness. 

But better still than this knowledge of old scholastic theologies 
is the author’s intimate acquaintance with Dante himself. Every 
canzone, sonnet, and terzina, as well as every line of the prose, 
seems to be at his fingers’ ends. He has the right to say, as 
Dante said to his master : 

O degli altri poeti onore e lume, 
Vagliami il lungo studio e il grande amore 
Che m’ ha fatto cercar lo tuo volume. 
And he strives to make his “* long study avail ”’ to us also. 

He begins, as a German is in duty bound to begin, with a com- 
parison between the Comedy and the great Teutonic epic of the 
salvation of man—a far more fruitful exercise than the youthful 
Macaulay’s parallelism between Dante and Milton. Though 
Goethe did not over-highly appreciate Dante, his Faust has, 
mutatis mutandis, the same purpose, and a not dissimilar plan. 
Mankind appears in it as being subject to temptation, having 
found human wisdom inadequate to bring him out of hell, with 
powers mightier than himself waiting to drag him down, but, 
as the opening of the poem clearly shows, under the eye of the 
Eternal from the first, and at last saved by Divine help, which, 
as in Dante, works through the Ewig-weibliche. The philosophy 
of Goethe is more likely to appeal to the modern mind than the 
half-dead theology of the Florentine; but it expresses itself in 
4 similar lyrical mysticism, and demands for its comprehension a 


similar consecration. There is little, apparently, in common 
between the sublimated “ culture” of Goethe and the rigid 
pietism of Dante; but alike with the Comedy and with Faust he 
who would understand the poetry “‘ must himself be a true 
poem.” 

From Faust we pass with Dr. Vossler to that Praparatio 
Evangelica of which we have spoken. The gradual evolution of 
theology from the Council of Niczea to St. Thomas is traced for 
us, and we are put in possession, as far as is possible, of the 
whole system of thought which is presupposed, and so often 
discussed, in Dante’s work. Whether we believe it or not is 
. practically beside the point; Dr. Vossler enables us to practise 
that “ willing suspension of disbelief,” or, rather, that attitude of 
“credo quia impossibile,” which, according to Coleridge, is the 
necessary preliminary to the due enjoyment of any great work 
of imagination. This is the esthetic analogue of the “ historic 
sense ” in the appraisal of ancient events and characters. With- 
out it “ cavil we may, but never criticise.” But one is glad to 
note that with all this erudition Dr. Vossler is careful to insist 
that Dante is, after all, not a theologian but a poet. Though he 
would have been the last to approve the maxim “ Art for art’s 
sake,” yet his teaching is subordinate and indirect. It is with 
him as with Lucretius and Milton—he never fails to be a poet 
except when he is didactic. On his artistry this book has much 
to say, and says it well. After the long discussion of the matter 
. of the poem the Professor deals with the form in all its varied 
aspects. And here comes what, to many students, may well 
‘ seem the most valuable part of the work—a really masterly 
explanation of Dante’s allegorical method. ‘The strange and 
sometimes grotesque symbolism of the poem often repels and 
bewilders its readers; indeed, Dante himself was conscious that 
it might be too much even for “ intelletti sani.’ The apparent 
mingling of ‘“ fact’ with symbol is a still greater stumbling- 
block; actual persons like Sordello or Farinata, jostling types 
like Cato or monsters like Geryon are an added difficulty; and 
the precise measurements, as of a Gulliver in a phantasmal 
, journey, disturb not beginners only, but scholars. Double or 
triple meanings, again, offer difficulties. It is notoriously hard 
* to tell when Virgil is human wisdom and when he is the Imperial 
’ Power; and Beatrice is, if possible, more enigmatic still. As a 
‘ result, the Revelation of St. John is less cryptic than its sister- 
apocalypse. To those who are perplexed and fretted by these 
questions, the guidance of Professor Vossler will be invaluable. 
_ A better discussion than he has given of the famous “* four methods 
of interpretation ’’ of which Dante tells us in the Convivio is not 
" easily to be found. 

The sketch of Dante’s life and character is brief but com- 
prehensive; and even those who know some of the innumerable 
- works on the subject will be glad to refresh their memories here. 
“It is pleasing to see that Dr. Vossler is no hero-worshipper. He 
marks the spots in the sun. There are many great men whom 
one admires but would not care to meet. Had we lived in 
Athens, for instance, and heard that Socrates was in a certain 
street, might we not have made a circuit as cautiously as Dick 
Swiveller dodging the street in which his duns were on the watch 
forhim? Many of us, similarly, would rather tackle the toughest 
canto of the Paradiso than run up against its author. He was 
a trifle too austere for pleasant companionship ; and it isa human 
touch in Professor Vossler that he seems to share our feeling. 
Finally, when the master thinks us ready, he takes us canto by 
canto through the poem. After which, exhausted but triumphant, 
. we emerge to rebehold the stars. 

No notice of this book would be complete without an expression 
of gratitude for the admirable bibliography contributed by 
Mr. J. E. Spingarn—a work which, like Virgil, not only guides in 

‘the true paths but warns against the false. 


td 


E. E. KEt.eEtr. 


LIFE AND VALUE 


Matter, Life and Value. By C.E.M.Joap. Oxford University 


Press. 18s. 
The Idea of Value. By Joun Lainp. Cambridge University 
Press. 18s. 


Both these books have attractions for the ordinary reader 
as well as for the academic philosopher. Each is a serious 
contribution to the subject, yet both are brightly written and 
bristle with fresh and illuminating allusions and examples. Like 
Mr. Edwards, both authors try hard to be philosophers, but 
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‘** somehow cheerfulness is always breaking in.” Mr. Joad_ gives 
us here the full-length development of the position he has been 
expounding for some years for the ordinary man through media 
varying from the Referee to the B.B.C. The good qualities of 
his more popular work are retained—its variety, vivacity, facility 
and clarity. Old arguments are given a new turn. Bernard 
Shaw and T. E. Hulme appear refreshingly to represent modern 
philosophy beside Bosanquet and Whitehead, and much could 
be forgiven to a writer who draws his illustrations from E. M. 
Forster and Sam Lewis. Other philosophers have no doubt 
thought that the poet must have a message, though it need not 
benew. Mr. Joad’s list of the philosophical beliefs of Shakespeare 
makes the point in his own way : 

That being in love is exciting, but painful; that all men are 
mortal; that nobody knows what will happen to-morrow; that not 
all rich men are happy; that those in power forget those who put 
them in power; that the ways of God are just, but incomprehensible, 
and of women neither just nor incomprehensible, but charming— 
these, and reflections like these, from the subject-matter of most 
of the world’s greatest literature. 

It is true that this unprofessionalism has its drawbacks. Hard 
argument diminishes after the first three chapters in favour of 
statement and illustration, and if at the end we cannot be unaware 
what Mr. Joad believes we are occasionally uncertain why he 
believes it. His main enemies are the system-builders. He is 
determined to vindicate the reality of Matter, Life, Mind and Value, 
and he complains that usually a philosopher who champions one 
of these feels impelled to destroy all the others. Huxley keeps 
Matter, but Life and Mind and Value become epiphenomenal. 
Bergson is so devoted to Life that its flux swallows Matter and 
Value. The Hegelian enthrones Mind, but makes Matter and 
Life illusions. 

Concerning matter, Mr. Joad is a realist, and believes that mind 
can only contemplate and never affect what it perceives. The 
sense-data of the drunkard and the colour-blind man are therefore 
as independent of mind as those of the sane and the sober. This 
is more or less Russell’s theory—making an object into a set of 
sense-data. Mr. Joad then identifies these sense-data with states 
of the brain. This seems the weakest part of his book. ‘* The 
material world consists only of sense-data independently existing,” 
he says. And again : ‘‘ The modification of the brain is the sense- 
datum.” Therefore the material world consists of brains. In 
Berkeley, chairs and tables become ideas. Psychological sub- 
jectivism is an intelligible theory, but cerebral subjectivism is 
a contradiction in terms, because my evidence for the existence 
of my own brain is of the same type only enormously weaker than 
my evidence for tables and chairs. However, we feel that this 
irruption of the ‘‘ underhat philosophy,” as Professor Laird with 
characteristic genial abusiveness entitles it, is not really central 
to Mr. Joad’s position, which is just as complete and as strong 
without it. 

From sense-data Mr. Joad proceeds to “‘ subsistent objects.” 
These can be thought of, but not perceived, and are independent 
of time and place. Here is Platonic realism, and Plato’s influence 
recurs throughout. Indeed, a glance at the index shows that 
Plato holds a position in Mr. Joad’s thoughts approached only by 
God and Schopenhauer. But the World of Forms has expanded, 
because, once again, realism will not allow knowledge to create. 
All possible objects of thought inhabit this world—Crummles 
as well as Cesar, St. Winifred’s and St. Paul’s. A thorough-going 
realism makes the real world very full and very complex—a 
conclusion realists do not always so honestly face. 

Life has next to be defended. It is irreducible to matter, and, 
though a unitary force, it animates various organisms, through 
the gradual evolution of which it comes to that full knowledge of 
the real which is the goal of evolution. Mr. Joad will not follow 
Bergson and Leibniz in making life ubiquitous, but his only 
argument lacks conviction. ‘‘I am precluded by my theory of 
knowledge from Monadism. The object of knowledge is as it 
appears.” It is therefore a red sense-datum and not a living 
monad. But firstly, as we have seen, the red sense-datum is a 
living monad, for it is a modification of the brain. Or, again, if 
Mr. Joad comes out from under his hat, as we feel he should, the 
red sense-datum may belong to an object, like Dovgalevsky, 
which is alive. Whether life is ubiquitous is in fact a question 
only empirical examination of the types of object can decide. 

Finally, Mr. Joad defends the reality of values. Even a reader 
who is irrevocably sunk in monism, monadism or materialism 
cannot fail to be interested in the strong plea for the objectivity 
of beauty and goodness, in the new and suggestive distinction in 


status between music and poetry, and in the approach to mysti- 
cism through the structure of that marvellous cavatina in Op. 130, 
which always made Beethoven weep when he remembered it. 
Professor Laird is equally opposed to the view that values are 
created by our acts of apprehension. He begins by exposing the 
confusions of classical economics over the concept of value. His 
exposition of the remedy suffers somewhat from the arrangement 
of the book. He plunges immediately into a historical treatment 
of the subject, which is either too sketchy if history is its aim 
or too detailed if the authors examined are meant only as foils 
to set off Professor Laird’s own view. However, these difficulties 
are largely set right by the excellent chapter in which the author 
states directly his own position, and which might with advantage 
have preceded the tangled and detailed critical and historical 
section. Value is of two kinds. Firstly, relative value belongs 
to anything which makes a difference or “* matters ” to anything 
else. Magnets have a “ value” for certain metals. The rela- 
tivity of beauty or goodness to conscious appreciation or pleasure 
is only one case of this widespread “‘ natural election” and no 
more exhausts the nature of beauty and goodness than “ being 
attractive to donkeys ” exhausts the nature of thistles. Secondly, 
there is objective value, which these prized objects possess 
independently of our prizing. The book closes with some 
considerations on value-measurement. Once again the author 
passes through the inconclusive cross-currents of criticism and 
history into the calmer waters of independent exposition. Here, 
however, the conclusions are most guarded and _ tentative. 
Pleasures may perhaps differ in quantity, and even be estimated 
by the aid of time. But such values as virtue or knowledge escape 
computation, because of the principle of structure involved. Yet 
we do compare and prefer in these cases too, and we do believe 
that such preferences are not mere personal whims. Therefore, 
values are commensurate and their evaluation is not in principle 
impossible. It is true that in action we do not do these intricate 
calculations, but judge by tact or good sense. Yet in the same 
way good cooks and good runners solve intricate chemical and 
dynamical problems by perceptive methods, without making us 
despair of the sciences of chemistry and dynamics. It is even true 
that chemistry has helped cooks (in the person of Liebig) and that 
athletes have listened to Dr. A. V. Hill. So in ethics and esthetics 
we can take heart. We are solving problems of which a scientific 
treatment is possible and in which perhaps one day the scientist 
may help us. No one who is interested in these frontier problems 
of ethics and economics should miss Professor Laird’s book, for 
it is the first book in English which really tackles the problems 
with both sciences in view. J. D. M. 


HUNTERS’ TALES 


In African Game Tracks. By F.L. Puxtey. Witherby. 12s. 6d. 


Wanderings in Central Africa. 
Service. 21s. 


Animals Looking At You. By Paut Ererer. Putnam. 10s. 6d. 
Where Lion Reign. By Arnotp Hopson. Skeffington. 18s. 


Ends of the Earth. By Roy CHapmMan ANDREWS. 
16s. 


Big-game hunters may not be the most eloquent of men, but 
it is certain that they are among the easiest to listen to. Their 
stories have a fascination which it is quite wrong to attribute 
merely to the element of danger; for dangerous trades may 
easily be found in the most civilised countries to-day. The 
attraction lies rather in their deep and whimsical—even 
affectionate—knowledge of the animals they slay. The new 
school of scientific sportsmen, who pursue lions with cameras 
instead of rifles and shoot elephants for the ‘* movies ’’ instead 
of for their tusks, have a long way to go before they attain to 
that instinctive understanding of the ways of wild beasts which 
the old hunter—his wits, no doubt, sharpened by the risk—has 
gradually acquired. Between men like Mr. Puxley or Mr. Dugald 
Campbell and their victims there is a curious intimacy, like the 
intimacy between two gallant enemies. They seem to kill more 
in love than in hate. Mr. Puxley, who talks about retiring from 
the game—but breaks off to go and see whether his .500 needs 
overhauling !—has slaughtered a surprising number of wild 
animals in his time, yet has an obviously genuine affection for all 
of them, except crocodiles and hyenas. And both he and 


By Ducatp CAMPBELL. Seeley 


Putnam. 


Mr. Campbell are full of theories of their own about the characters 
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DEATH 
OF A HERO 


Richard Aldington 


“I wasn’t merely interested, 1 was moved deeply by it. 
I don’t think the state of mind in London among 
intellectual people between 1911 and 1919 has ever 
been done so well or nearly as well... It keeps on 
giving the effect of being absolutely real and true.” 
—H. G. WELLS. 


“They talk about the German war books! Aldington’s 
war scenes strike me as being every bit as vivid and 
dreadful as any of them.”’—The Bystander. 8s. 6d. net. 


2nd Large Impression. 












A HIGH WIND 
IN JAMAICA 


Richard Hughes 


“The style is brilliant, the ingenuity of narrative is 
brilliant, the characterisation is brilliant, and the total 
effect of the story completely satisfactory...Yes, I have 
really enjoyed Richard Hughes...And if the season 
provides a better novel I shall be somewhat astonished.” 
—Mr. Arnold Bennett in The Evening Standard. 


2nd Large Impression. 7s. 6d. net. 
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of animals and how their minds work, which they illustrate 
entertainingly from the storehouse of their own experiences. 

A point on which the opinions of experienced hunters seem to 
differ most surprisingly is the familiar question of which is the 
most dangerous of wild animals to hunt. Our grandparents said 
**lion’’; but the king of beasts has now been dethroned, by 
common consent, for half a century or more. Then there was 
a school of thought which favoured the elephant; but in recent 
years the voting seems to have been about equally divided 
between the rhino and the buffalo, with a slight advantage to 
the latter. Mr. Puxley, however, has an entirely new and 
unexpected suggestion to make. He proposes for this evil 
eminence our harmless old friend, the hippopotamus—and 
supports his opinion with some blood-curdling stories of what 
an ill-disposed hippo can do with a crowded native canoe. One 
of these ‘ rogue” hippos, who was well known to local natives 
for his attacks on passing canoes, once assailed Mr. Puxley’s 
boat, going for it savagely, and entirely without provocation : 

When we came opposite him, he made for us open-mouthed with 

a bellowing roar. His extended jaws showed their huge yellow 

tusks in the early light. But we were fully prepared . . . the 

bullet took him between the eyes, scattering the brains far and wide. 

Thereafter his actions must have been purely mechanical; he could 

have had neither feeling nor direction left. For several minutes he 

threshed through the water, his wallowings creating considerable 
waves. The current was carrying him down-stream, turning him 
over and over. When he came to the surface, head uppermost, he 
blew out through mouth and nostrils the water that was filling his 
lungs, emitting horrible, stifled roars the while. I do not remember 
having ever seen anything so dreadful as that hollow, roofless skull, 
with its belching jaws wide open and bellowing. Even while he was 
below the surface the muffled sounds continued. 
That certainly reveals a new and unpleasant aspect of the 
hippopotamus’s character; but the existence of a few notorious 
sinners can hardly be held to condemn the whole race. The 
main difference between the buffalo and the rhino, from this 
point of view, is that when the latter charges and misses he goes 
on blindly in the same direction, whereas the African buffalo 
turns in his tracks almost as quickly as an Andalusian bull. 

Among his many stories illustrating the intelligence of wild 
animals, Mr. Puxley relates how he arrived one morning at a 
village where all the crops had been trampled and ruined by 
buffalo the night before. Forbidden the use of firearms, the 
natives had prepared traps and pitfalls in their fields against 
just such an occasion as this. But Mr. Puxley found the tracks 
of the animals “ everywhere except in the pitfalls.” ‘“* They had 
wandered freely all round the traps, approaching to the very 
lips; but not one had been broken through.” ‘‘ They must have 
been as intimately acquainted with the nature and practice of 
the pitfalls as were the natives themselves.” He also records 
that on the eastern boundary of the Sabi Game Reserve, which 
is marked by a small stream, the animals are perfectly well aware 
on which side sanctuary lies. On the wrong side of the stream 
buck will not allow a man within half a mile of them; on the 
other you can almost walk up to them and pat them. Such 
observations as these are of unusual interest; and indeed this 
is an unusually interesting book. The only pity is that 
Mr. Puxley should have thrown it together so hurriedly. Even 
if a man’s trade is not writing, you expect him to be intelligible. 
You do not expect sentences like this: ‘* Then he went on to 
recount some of his experiences, amongst which was one which 
concerned the mistake of an elephant for a boy instead for 
himself.” There are several such. 

Mr. Puxley’s hunting was done in East and Central Africa. 
Mr. Dugald Campbell approaches from the other side, from 
Portuguese Angola, and finally emerges on the West Coast again 
after no less than four years, spent mostly in the very heart of 
the Congo. About half-way through his book you discover that 
it really consists of daily entries from his journal, which explains 
its rather abrupt and jerky style. However, the play’s the 
thing, and Mr. Campbell's briskly-told yarns are as good in their 
way as Mr. Puxley’s. There is, for instance, that amazing forest 
scene of a leopard literally “ tree’d” by a crowd of monkeys, 
who danced round on the ground underneath, daring him to 
come down. The arrival of the white man distracted attention 
for a moment, and the leopard sprang down and made off. 
There is also a lot about cannibalism—a practice by no means 
extinct in the remoter African swamps. One local chieftain, 
being asked if he had ever eaten human flesh, replied, smacking 
his lips, ‘‘ Oh, I only wish I could eat everybody!” This, too, 
is a good if hurriedly written book. Very little escapes 


Mr. Campbell’s eye, and his courage and pertinacity in spite of 
several attacks of fever are altogether admirable. 

Herr Eipper’s book, here translated from the original German, 
is a much more studied affair. His field of action is the zoological 
garden, and he has hit upon the bright idea of taking a series of 
photographs showing animals’ faces “ looking at you ”’—from 
behind bars. These photographs are excellent, showing an 
extraordinary range of facial expression. But it seems a pity 
not to have included the creature with the most compelling gaze 
of all—the snake. No doubt the explanation is that snakes 
photograph badly. The letterpress reveals Herr Eipper as one of 
those fortunate men who have a “ way” with wild animals, 
There were two Siberian wolves in the Berlin Zoo, for instance, 
who knew him well and would always come running to the 
bars when he approached. 

One day the dog-wolf did not rise. His gaze was dull, and when 
sugar was thrown to him he snarled. But scarcely were we alone 
together than he came limping towards me and pushed a swollen 
left paw through the bars for my inspection. . . . How can one 
ever thank an animal for such a measure of trust and confidence? 
Mr. Arnold is a recognised authority on Abyssinia. He tells 

here of several arduous and dangerous “ treks,’’ in the course of 
which he captured a party of bandits and discovered a new 
species of butterfly. It is a lively, readable book. Mr. Roy 
Chapman Andrews’s account of his adventurous career is a little 
disappointing, coming from the author of On the Trail of Ancient 
Man, that well-known description of the discovery of fossilised 
eggs of prehistoric days in the Siberian desert. Mr. Andrews 
obviously enjoyed writing that book. Here he becomes by 
comparison merely conventional. On a single page he uses the 
words ‘“ fascinating” (twice), “urge,” ‘lure’ and ‘ wander- 
lust.” 


DREISER AND ANOTHER 


A Book about Myself. By Txropore Dreiser. Constable, 
10s. 

A Search for America. By Freperick Puitir Grove, 
Brentano’s. 12s. 6d. 


The author of An American Tragedy would probably be named 
by American critics as, on the whole, the most conspicuous 
representative of the Middle West in fiction among those who are 
senior to Mr. Sinclair Lewis, and readers of his novels would 
naturally suppose that he had an unusual personal story to tell. 
His success was rather late in coming. Some sixteen years ago, 
when Mr. Arnold Bennett surprised the New York interviewers 
by saying that he wanted to meet the man who had written Sister 
Carrie, Mr. Dreiser’s reputation was small, and the crowd of novel- 
readers had not heard of him. Nor, as a matter of fact, did he 
become known outside a restricted public until the Tragedy set a 
fashion in the matter of length and exhibited a new method of 
embodying in fiction the verbatim record of a criminal trial. 
A Book about Myself was written before Mr. Dreiser’s most 
ambitious novel, being first published in America as long ago as 
1922. 

Theodore Dreiser came of a German Catholic family, and spent 
his boyhood in Indiana. His autobiography opens with his early 
journalistic ambitions. He got his start as reporter on a Chicago 
paper by undertaking to go out selling a trashy novel written by 
the news editor—a door into newspaper work not to be imagined 
in any country save the United States. Mr. Dreiser is candid 
about his lack of education. He had no knowledge of any kind; 
was ignorant of the commonest things in American life, and did 
not until years afterwards begin to read. But he had an eye for 
street scenes, and especially for the raw life of Chicago and St. 
Louis, and he made his way as a writer of feature-stories for the 
daily press. He had the good luck to work under Joseph 
McCullagh, an eccentric editor of St. Louis, one of the many 
American journalists who are credited with the invention, OTF 
development, of the interview. Dreiser lost his job under this 
admired chief through wangling at one stroke notices of three 
theatrical shows, all of which were non-existent, because the 
companies had been held up on the railway. The book is filled 


with adventures among the harsh and vicious realities of America 
thirty years ago, and it is enlivened with pen portraits of odd 
American characters. Incidentally, Mr. Dreiser tells of his 
unsatisfactory relations with a succession of young girls. The 
simplest European could hardly approach his amazing naivety 
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HARRAP 


Two Superbly Illustrated Volumes HARRAP 











The Italian Comedy 


The Improvisation, Scenarios, Lives, Attributes, Portraits and Masks of the 
Illustrious Characters of the Commedia dell’ Arte 


By Pierre Louis Ducuartre. Translated from the French by R. T. WEAVER. With over 200 Illustrations 
, in Colour, Collotype and Half-tone. 42s. net. Prospectus on application. 


This, the first English edition of a standard work, cqntains among its magnificent illustrations twenty-six 

which did not appear in the French original ; among these are eleven engravings taken from the rare “ Recueil 

Fossard”” made for Louis XIV and recently discovered in the uncatalogued reserves of the Stockholm 

Museum, and three drawings by Tiepolo not hitherto reproduced. The author describes the history of 
Harlequin, Clown, Pantaloon, Marionettes, etc., to the present day. 





The Civilization of the Renaissance in Italy 


By JACOB BURCKHARDT. Authorised translation from the Fifteenth German Edition by S. G. C. MIDDLEMORE. 
With 240 Illustrations in Colour, Photogravure and Half-tone. 42s. net. Prospectus on application. 


Observer (advance notice): ‘To Messrs Harrap, always right to the fore in one way or another, we owe a 
thing so valuable and fascinating that to speak of it in usual words is not so easy. Jacob Burckhardt’s great 
and delightful classic [appears] for the first time here in full pictorial form. Most English lovers of a master- 
piece know the text alone; but no work more demands illustration. There is nothing like this book in its way.” 


Four Faces of Siva 


The Detective-story of a Vanished Race 
By RoserT J. Casey. [Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


Observer: ‘* French Indo-China contains in the great ruins 


A Short History of 
Chinese Civilization 


By RICHARD WILHELM. Translated from the German 








Ytiinm 














of Angkor one of the marvels of the world ; and there are 
many other traces of grandeurs and mysteries once belonging 
to the Khmer civilization. The author throws new light upon 
an enigmatic history; but what he sees and feels he tells 
vividly and brings home the fascination of his theme.” 


Shifting Scenes 


O£ the Modern European Theatre 
By HALLIE FLANAGAN. Illustrated. Ios. 6d. net. 


Observer: ‘* Mrs. Flanagan came to study the theatres of 
Europe at first hand. This diary is an interesting record of 
things she saw, the people she met, and the ideas they thrust 
upon her. Such outstanding producers as Craig, Stanis- 
lavsky, Meierhold, Tairov, express themselves in the first 
person. Her book has a double charm: that of its intel- 
ligent and informative survey and that of the slyly humorous 
and richly receptive personality of the writer.” 


by J. JosHua. Introduction by LIONEL GILEs, D.Litt., 
of the British Museum.  [IIlustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 
Prospectus on application. 
This admirable work aims at a mere comprehensive survey 
of Chinese history than has hitherto been available. It 
contains no tedious enumeration of dates, wars and sovereigns, 
but as clear an account as possible of the forces responsible 
for the various periods of Chinese civilization and culture. 


The Polar Regions in the 
Twentieth Century 


Their Discovery and Industrial Evolution 
By Maj.-Gen. A. W. GREELY. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 
Prospectus on application. 

This volume is the most complete, comprehensive and up- 
to-date book on the subject. More than 80,000 pages of 
original narratives have been summarized, and every 
discovery of importance included. 


This Year’s Rackham Book 
The Vicar of Wakefield 


By Otiver GOLDSMITH. With 12 plates in Colour and many Decorations in Line by ARTHUR. RACKHAM. 


Cr. 4to. Cloth, 15s. net. Leather, 25s. net. 


Prospectus on application. 


The Limited Edition (£2 12s. 6d. net) has been heavily over-subscribed before publication. 


Dale Collins’s 


Romantic Story of Java 


Idolaters 


By the Author of Ordeal, etc. 


E. Barrington’s 
Romance of Cleopatra, Queen of Ezypt 


The Laughing Queen 


By the Author of The Divine Lady, etc. 


The closing date for the £2,000 (plus royalties) Great Atlantic Novel Competition is January 15th, 1930. 


FICTION : (7/6 net) 


Laurence Meynell’s 
Secret Service Thriller 


Death’s Eye 


By the Author of Bluefeather, etc. 


Victor MacClure’s 
Mystery-story for Intelligent Readers 


. The “Crying Pig” Murder 


By the Author of Ultimatum, etc. 


Full particulars from 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO., LTD., 39 PARKER STREET, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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in these narratives, but it is doubtless natural to a child of the 
brutal West. The writing in this book, though rough, is without 
some of the gross faults of Mr. Dreiser’s later novels. It will be 
remembered that Blondin, the tight-rope walker, achieved the cross- 
ing of Niagara. When Mr. Dreiser visited the Falls he “ recalled 
that Blondel, a famous French swimmer of his day, had ten years 
before swum these fierce and angry waters!” If that is a fair 
specimen of the novelist’s sense of fact, it is obvious that he did 
well to abandon American journalism for a more tolerable species 
of fiction. 

‘“* The Odyssey of an Immigrant ”’ is the sub-title of A Search 
for America. This book also is concerned with the rawness of 
America during a time within the memory of people not yet old, 
and it deserves commendation as the most distinctive thing of 
the kind published during recent years. The author is a Canadian. 
The adventures that are related occur mainly in the United 
States, and Mr. Grove is unusual in treating the two countries 
as members of a single civilisation. The book is written as the 
autobiography of a Scandinavian immigrant, partly Scotch in 
parentage and of exceptional culture. But it is obviously fiction, 
with a large basis of personal experience. Beginning his hero’s 
adventures as a waiter in Toronto, Mr. Grove reveals the humours 
and scandals of bookselling by house-to-house canvass, and 
thereafter conducts his immigrant by river and road and by 
“beating it” on freight trains to the West. There are vivid 
descriptions of factory life and labour in the harvest fields, with 
an abundance of eccentric character and exciting incident. The 
book stands in a class of its own. It affords evidence of remark- 
able care in composition. The author says he has rewritten it 
eight times in thirty-two years. The statement is not hard to 
accept. But it is hard indeed to follow the ways of publishers in 
dealing with certain books from the other side of the Atlantic. 
A Search for America is an achievement by a Canadian writer of 
which the Dominion may one day be proud. It is sent out to the 
English public as printed in Massachusetts, and bearing the 
names of two American publishing firms. 


A YOUTHFUL PRODIGY 


Drawings and Paintings. By JoAN MANNING-SANDERS. With 
an Introduction by R. H. Witenski. Faber and Faber. 
21s. 

Mr. Wilenski writes an entertaining introduction to the thirty- 
two plates contained in this book. A study, moreover, of these 
plates shows that Joan Manning-Sanders is an artist of unusual 
promise and ability. Yet we cannot help feeling that it would 
have been wiser to wait ten years or so before publishing a book 
of this kind. 

Let us look at the facts. At the age of eight, under the intelli- 
gent guidance of her governess, Joan was encouraged to illustrate 
stories from the Bible. and numerous pastel drawings and 
water-colours resulted. They have that queer, instinctive quality 
of design and freshness of outlook that amounts almost to genius, 
and is often found in the work of children, but which usually 
disappears under the influence of education and general develop- 
ment. At the important age of twelve she was commissioned to 
do a set of water-colours for St. Hilary Church, Cornwall, and in 
these paintings much of the originality of her earlier work is 
certainly lacking. We find, instead, a rather self-conscious 
prettiness of detail, though the general conception and design 
are still spontaneous and imaginative. This commission was 
undertaken at the period in her life when the demands of a wider 
education normally cause painting to be set on one side. The 
artist’s parents, however, held different views, and at the age of 
thirteen Joan began to use oil paints and to work from a model. 
From then on, her development has been surprisingly and 
perhaps somewhat unfortunately rapid. 

In 1928, at the age of fifteen, her best picture, ‘“‘ The Brothers,” 
was exhibited at the Royal Academy, where, as Mr. Wilenski 
says: “‘ Joan became a celebrity . . . was hailed as a prodigy 
in the newspapers, and at the private view real live duchesses 
shook her by the hand; and her picture was sold for a sum that 
would have made Rymerswael or Holbein jealous.” This event 
seems to be the most serious hindrance that has so far been 
placed in the way of Joan Manning-Sanders’s development as a 
serious artist. Success of this kind at so young an age would 

inevitably have the effect of encouraging an artist to paint with 
one eye on the public. And the public is a misleading critic. 
As often as not it chooses the most unimportant qualities as a 


reason for its enthusiasm, and in this case the artist’s extreme 
youth and technical facility alone are enough to ensure her 
Academy successes for some time to come. 

Instead of carefully preparing pictures for next year’s exhibition, 
it would be satisfactory to know that Joan was destroying her 
paintings when completed, as being of no further value to herself 
as an artist. We should then feel that she really had some chance 
of fulfilling her brilliant promise. For in spite of the ambitious 
subject and pleasing design of “‘ The Concertina Players,”’ exhibited 
this year, the picture lacks form and spatial arrangement; 
moreover, it is not possible to derive pleasure from her handling 
of paint, though at the same time its texture is too obtrusive to 
allow us to overlook it. Her use of colour is still uncertain, but 
is by no means the cause of the effect of deadness created by the 
picture. This is hardly a healthy sign in an artist responsible for 
“* King David dancing before the Ark,” “* The Ploughing Match ” 
and ‘*‘ The Brothers.” 

Mr. Wilenski, in his introduction, suggests the danger of 
Academy successes, and we can only hope that as a compensation 
for this otherwise untimely book his words of warning will have 
the desired effect. 


LOBENGULA 


Lobengula. By Hucu Marsnatt Hote, C.M.G. Philip Allan, 
10s. 6d. 

Mr. Hole, who has been Civil Commissioner of Bulawayo, 
knows his South Africa and is a shrewd judge of the Bantu 
character as modified by the military predatory regime in- 
augurated by Chaka. His story of Lobengula is built on firm 
historical foundations, yet in many respects it is as imaginative 
as any historical novel. Mr. Hole tells us what his characters 
did and said and thought, and often, no doubt, he could give 
chapter and verse for his statements. Often, however, they are 
but records of what might have taken place, and it is this 
shrewdly imaginative outlook that gives the book its peculiar 
savour. 

The story opens in October, 1822, with Mziligazi, the Matabele 
chief, reviewing his impis after a successful raid, carried out at 
the order of his master, Chaka. The booty is great, and the 
Matabele warriors are asking why they should surrender it to 
the Zulu king. Let Mziligazi be their king and lead them to a 
land of their own, where they will raid in their own interests. 
So the Matabele from being a subordinate tribe became a nation, 
and for a while all went well on the Bechuanaland border, where 
Mziligazi had set up his State. 

It was here Robert Moffat interviewed the Matabele king, 
and saw the child Lobengula. But the Boers were at hand, 
and the great trek of 1836 brought Hendrik Potgieter and his 
friends to their ‘“‘ Land of Canaan,” which happened to be 
Mziligazi’s hunting and raiding ground. The Boers suffered in 
the struggle, but it was the unfortunate Canaanites who had to 
move; and presently the Matabele nation, departing en masse, 
was traversing forest and swamp towards the Matopo Hills and 
thence to the great plains where the Mashona had hunted in peace. 

It was in the Matopo that Lobengula grew to manhood; 
brought up mainly by the “ priestly ” guardians of the sacred 
burial place; and living, as brother with sister, with the Dutch 
girl who had been captured by his people. It is to this up- 
bringing in a subtler school than that of the raider and warrior, 
and to this contact, however slight, with Western civilisation, 
that Mr. Hole ascribes the fact that Lobengula was statesman 
rather than warrior, with a strain of hesitancy in his character 
that in the end was to be his undoing. It is a not unattractive 
picture which Mr. Hole draws of the Matabele king, alternately 
drawn to and repelled by the whites who courted his favour 
and brought mysterious documents for him to sign. Lobengula 
indeed becomes a very living figure as he weighs up the chances 
of holding his own with the white man, hungry for gold, and 
coming in ever greater numbers. For, whoever was mistaken, 
Lobengula always seems to have known that when he gave the 
first smallest concession he gave up his kingdom. Mr. Hole 


tells the confused story of the last days of the king, when his 
vacillation, and the treachery of the half-breed who deceived 
him, brought his rule to an end. The makers of Rhodesia, 
Rhodes and Jameson and their friends, pass through the story, 
but it is from the other side that we witness the passing of the 
last remnant of the military world that Chaka had created. 
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MACMILLAN 





The great political biography of the year 


LORD LANSDOWNE 


By LORD NEWTON, P.C. With portraits. 


THE LIFE OF SIR 


8vo. 25s. net. [Oct. 22. 


GEORGE PARKIN 


By the late SIR JOHN WILLISON. With photogravure frontispiece and other portraits. 


THE GARDEN OF 


Being the Autobiography of FLORA ANNIE STEEL. 


8vo. 12s. 6d.net. [Oct. 
FIDELITY 
With portraits. 
8vo. 12s. 6d. net. ([Oct. 22. 





NEW NOVELS 
HANS FROST 


By HUGH WALPOLE. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


‘‘ His people act and speak with a rhythm which in literature 
is life, and the interplay of their emotions is absorbing.’’—Times 
Literary Supplement. 


WHITEOAKS 


By MAZO DE LA ROCHE, author of “‘ Jalna,” the famous 
novel which won the Alflantic Monthly prize of 10,000 
dollars. The new book carries on the history of the 
Whiteoak family. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. (Oct. 22 


THE WASTED ISLAND 


By EIMAR O’DUFFY, author of ‘‘ King Goshawk and the 
Birds,” etc. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. [Oct. 


A story of Irish social and political life some fifteen years ago. 





THE COMPLETE STALKY & CO. 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. With frontispiece and sixteen 
illustrations by L. RAVEN-HILL. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 
1os, 6d. net; leather, 12s. 6d. net. 


Containing a new story and all the famous STALKY stories 
for the first time collected into one volume. 


RETURN OF THE NATIVE 


By THOMAS HARDY. WITH WOODCUTS by CLARE 
LEIGHTON. 


Limited Edition. Royal 8vo. 42s. net. 


THE YEOMEN OF THE GUARD 


By Sir W. S. GILBERT. With 8 illustrations in colour 
by W. RussELt Fiint and drawings in line by CHARLES 
E. Brock, R.I. Super royal 8vo. 7s. 6d.net. (Oct. 15 


NEW POCKET EDITION. 
WORKS BY “ELIZABETH” 


F’cp, 8vo. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net each. Leather, 5s. net each. 
ELIZABETH AND HER GERMAN GARDEN. 
ADVENTURES OF ELIZABETH IN RUGEN. 

THE ENCHANTED APRIL. 

THE BENEFACTRESS, 


OTHERS TO FOLLow. 





MACMILLAN & Co., 


THE FASTI OF OVID 


Text, with Translation and Commentary, by Sir JAMES 
GEORGE FRAZER, O.M., F.R.S. 5 vols. With Illustra- 
tions. 8vo, £6 6s. net. 


This important work of classical scholarship includes the 
Latin text, and English prose translation (facing the Latin text), 
an exegetical commentary, indices, plans and illustrations. 


SELECTED POEMS: 


Narrative 
By W. B. YEATS. 


Lyrica! and 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE HISTORY OF THE 
BRITISH ARMY 


By the Hon. Sir JOHN FORTESCUE, K.C.V.O., LL.D., 
D.Litt. Vol. XIII. The Final Volume. From 1852 to the 
abolition of purchase. With maps. 8vo, [Nov. 


THE POST-WAR }UNEMPLOY- 
MENT PROBLEM 


By Prof. HENRY CLAY, M.A., author of ‘‘ The Problem 
of Industrial Relations,’’ etc. 8s. 6d. net. 
Public Opinion: ‘This is a book that politicians of all 
parties and students of national economics will have to study. 
Professor Clay is one of the greatest constructive theorists of 
our day.” 


THE SOVEREIGNTY OF THE 
BRITISH DOMINIONS 


By A. BERRIEDALE KEITH, D.C.L., D.Litt., Regius 
Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology in the 
University of Edinburgh. 8vo. (Oct. 


AUSTRALIA AND THE BRITISH 
COMMONWEALTH 


By the Hon. J. G. LATHAM, K.C., M.A., LL.B., 
Attorney-General of the Commonwealth of Australia. 8vo. 


(Oct. 


WEALTH AND LIFE 


A Study in Values. By J. A. HOBSON, author of 
“*Work and Wealth : a Human Valuation.”’ 8vo. 15s. net. 


(Oct, 15 
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Selected List of 





Autumn Books 








ANTHROPOLOGY, ARCHASOLOGY 


Tue MIND OF THE SAVAGE. Raoul Allier. Bell. 15s. 

Tur ASSYRIANS AND THEIR NEIGHBOURS. The Rev. Dr. Wigram. 
Bell. 15s. 

MYTHS OF THE ORIGIN OF Fire. Sir James Frazer. Macmillan. 

Tue Fasti oF Ovip. Text with translation and commentary by 
Sir James George Frazer. 5 vols. Macmillan. £6 6s. 

Gracia ANTIQUA. Maps and plans to illustrate ‘‘ Pausanias’ 
Description of Greece.” Compiled by Sir James G. Frazer. 
Explanatory text by A. W. van Buren. Macmillan. 

Wuat THE NEGRO Turinxks. Robert Russa Moton. 
Christian Movement. 7s. 6d. 

Tne AsceNT OF HuMANITy. Gerald Heard. 

Four Faces or Siva. Robert J. Casey. 


Student 


Cape. 15s. 
Harrap. 12s. 6d. 


ART 


Tue Art TREASURES OF THE NATION. 
Hutchinson. 21s. 

ANIMALS IN ART. Ana M. Berry. Chatto and Windus. 

Ercuinc. Frank L. Emanuel. Pitman. About 21s. 

PORCELAIN PAGODAS AND PALACES OF JADE. A. E. Grantham. 
Methuen. 15s. 

MUSULMAN PAINTING. E. Blochet. Methuen. 

Rock PAINTINGS FROM SOUTH AFRICA. 
Methuen. £2 2s. 

Tue HoMEs AND BuILDINGS OF OTHER Days. Sidney H. Heath. 
Illustrated. Philip. 5s. (parts can be bought separately). 

THE SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATION OF PicturRES. Dr. De Wild. Bell. 
About 15s. 

CATALOGUE OF THE GEORGE EUMORFOPOULOS COLLECTION OF 
CHINESE BRONZES, SCULPTURE, JADES, JEWELLERY AND 
OrHEeR Ossects. W. Perceval Yetts. 6 vols. Vol. II. 


Sir Cecil Harcourt Smith. 


7s. 6d. 


£3 3s. 
George William Slow. 


Benn. £12 12s. 

A History oF EARLY CHINESE ArT. Dr. Oswald Siren. 4 vols. 
Vol. I. Benn. £14 14s. the set. 

Tue TypoGRAPHY OF NEWSPAPER ADVERTISEMENTS. Francis 
Meynell. Benn. £2 2s. 

A History or BRITISH AND AMERICAN ETCHING. James Laver. 
Benn. £3 3s. 

MEDLEVAL WALL-PAINTINGS OF St. CHRISTOPHER IN ENGLISH 
Cuurcues. H. C. Whaite. Benn. 10s. 6d. 

LETTERING. 240 plates illustrating modes of writing in Western 


Europe from Antiquity to the end of the eighteenth century. 
Introduction by Hermann Degering. Benn. £2 10s. 

THE CuitpHoop or ArT. H. G. Spearing. Benn. £2 2s. 

THe ARCHITECTURE OF CAMBRIDGE. H. M. Fletcher and F. R. 


Yerbury. Benn. 30s. 
From TouLousE-LAuTrEc TO Ropin. Arthur Symons. Lane. 
15s. 


SANDRO BOTTICELLI AND THE FLORENTINE RENAISSANCE. Yukio 


Yashiro. Cheap ed. Medici Society. £2 10s. 

SMALL MopERN ENGuisH Houses. F. R. Yerbury. Gollancz. 
30s. 

Poster Design. W.G. Raffé. Chapmanand Hall. About 30s. 


A History oF TAPESTRY. 
Stoughton. About £5 5s. 
NEEDLEWORK THROUGH THE AGES. 


W. G. Thomson. Hodder and 


Mary Symonds and L. 


Preece. Hodder and Stoughton. £10 10s. 
TWELVE Portraits. William Rothenstein. Faber and Faber. 
12s. 6d. 


Wrovucur Iron IN 
Seribner’s. 30s. 
MASTERPIECES OF AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE, 


ARCHITECTURE. Gerald K. Geerlings. 


E. W. Hoak and 


Willis H. Church. Scribner’s. £3 3s. 
MopERN ARCHITECTURE. Bruno Taut. Studio. 30s. 
MASTERS OF ErcHING. No. 22: ROSENBERG. Studio. 5s. 


Famous WATER CoLouR PAINTERS. 
son. Studio. 5s. 

Tur CoMMERCIAL ArT ANNUAL, POSTERS AND PUBLICITY, 1929. 
Studio. 7s. 6d. 

Tue ARCHITECTURAL SIDE OF GoLF. H. N. Wethered and T. 
Simpson. Longmans Green. £3 3s. 

Tue PAINTER IN History. Ernest Short. Allan. 30s. 

DuruHAM Scuoo.n (Six Etchings). W. Monk. Burrow. 

A CATALOGUE OF THE ANCIENT MARBLES AT INCE BLUNDELL 
Haury. Bernard Ashmole. Oxford Press. £4 4s. 

TRADITIONAL METHODS OF PATTERN DESIGNING. Archibald H. 
Christie. Oxford Press. 10s. 

Asanta. Album of the Frescoes. 4 parts. Milford. £8 8s, 

Byways. Sir Reginald Blomfield. Murray. 15s. 

GEORGE STUBBS AND BEN MARSHALL. Walter Shaw Sparrow. 
Cassell. £1 Is. 


No. 6: Tuomas ROWLAND- 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ITALIAN PAINTING. 


Sir Charles Holmes, 
Cassell. 10s. 6d. 


ArT NONSENSE AND OTHER Essays. Eric Gill. Cassell. £1 1s, 

CosTUMES THROUGHOUT THE AGES. Mary Evans. Lippincott, 
15s. 

Tue TaTE GALLERY. T. B. Manson. Nelson. 42s. 

ITALIAN ParintTinG. P. G. Konody and R. H. Wilenski. Nelson, 

Tue Louvre. P. G. Konody and M. W. Brockwell. Nelson, 
42s. 

THE OUTLINE OF ArT. Edited by Sir William Orpen. Newnes, 
8s. 6d. 

THE ART OF THE PHoTOGRAPHER. E. Drummond Young. Seeley, 
Service. £1 ls. : 

MopDERN FRENCH PAINTERS. Maurice Raynal. Duckworth, 
£2 2s. 

THE DRAWINGS OF ANTONIO CANAL, CALLED CANALETTO. Baron 
von Hadeln. Duckworth. £3 13s. 6d. 

STAFFORDSHIRE POTTERY Figures. Herbert Read. Duckworth. 


£2 2s. 
ArT IN AMERICA. Suzanne La Follette. Harper. 21s. 
AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE. Fiske Kimball. Harper. 12s. 6d. 


BIOGRAPHY, MEMOIRS, LETTERS 


STANDISH O’GRADY. Contributions by Dr. George Russell and 
others. Talbot Press. 3s. 6d. 

GEORGE Moore: A CriticaAL BIOGRAPHY. 
Talbot Press. 2s. 6d. 

Lire’s EBB AND FLOw. Reminiscences of Frances, Countess of 
Warwick. Hutchinson. 24s. 

My Lire Story : From ARCHDUKE TO Grocer. Leopold Wolfling 
(Ex-Archduke Leopold of Austria). Hutchinson. 21s. 
THe Lire oF Sir WILLIAM QUILLER-ORCHARDSON, R.A. Hilda 

Orchardson Gray. Hutchinson. 21s. 
AMONG WAR PRISONERS IN RUSSIA AND SIBERIA. 


Susan Mitchell. 


Elsa Brand- 


strom. Hutchinson. 18s. 
MarsHAL Focu. Maj.-Gen. Sir George Aston. Hutchinson. 
24s. 


DanieEt O'CONNELL. Denis Gwynn. Hutchinson. 18s. 

Tue Diary AND Papers OF Lorp CowLEy. Colonel F. Wellesley. 
Hutchinson. 24s. 

Tunes Past : THE DUCHESS OF SERMONETA. 

HANNEN SWAFFER’S WuoO’s WHo. 
21s. 

Mr. Crorts, THE Kr1nG’s BASTARD : BIOGRAPHY OF JAMES, DUKE 
oF MonmoutH. Lewis Melville. Hutchinson. 18s. 

THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF CALVIN COOLIDGE. Chatto and Windus. 
10s. 6d. 

C. E. MonraGue. Oliver Elton. Chatto and Windus. 12s. 6d. 

My RECOLLECTIONS, 1848-1914. Ulrich von Wilamowitz-Moellen- 
dorff. Chatto and Windus. 15s. 

KING GEORGE THE Firtu. Sir George Arthur. Cape. 10s. 

Ecuores oF LARGER Lire. Early Correspondence of Victoria 
Lady Welby. Ed. by Mrs. Henry Cust. Cape. 12s. 6d. 

Goop-BYE TO ALL THat. Robert Graves. Cape. 10s. 6d. 

JAMES RAMSAY MACDONALD. 


Hutchinson. 21s, 
Hannen Swaffer. Hutchinson, 


Mary Agnes Hamilton. Cape. 
7s. 6d. 
Tue Lire AND LETTERS OF Sir Harry JOHNSTON. Alex 
Johnston. Cape. 12s. 6d. 


THe LETTERS AND FRIENDSHIPS OF Sir CECIL SPRING-RicE. Ed. 
by Stephen Gwynn. 2 vols. Constable. 42s. 
Furtruer Letrers OF VINCENT VAN GOGH TO His BROTHER, 


1886-1889. Constable. 31s. 6d. 

THe StrRicKEN DEER: StTuDY OF WILLIAM Cowper. Lord 
David Cecil. Constable. 

COLERIDGE THE SOMNAMBULIST. John Charpentier. Constable. 
15s. 

JAMES Ramsay MacDonatp. H. Hessell Tiltman. Jarrold. 
21s. 

Ear. Beatry. Lt.-Comm. Geoffrey Rawson. Jarrold. 10s. 6d. 

Cacuiostro. Frank King. Jarrold. 18s. 

Pitsupsk!. Rom Landau. Jarrold. 18s. 


Rasputin. Aron Simanowitsch. Jarrold. 18s. 

REMINISCENCES OF LENIN. Klara Zetkin. Modern Books. 1s. 
and 2s. 

More CRACKS WITH ‘ WE Twa.’ 
of Aberdeen. Methuen. 15s. 

Memoirs. Ben Tillett. Long. 18s. 


The Marquis and Marchioness 


Tue Reau Rasputin. By his daughter, Marie Rasputin. Long. 
12s. 6d. 
UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF HELENA PETROVNA BLAVATSKY. Com- 


mentary by E. R. Corson. 


Rider. 10s. 6d. 
LEOPOLD OF THE BELGIANS. 


Comte Louis de Lichtervelde. 


Paul. 18s. 
Ture PERSONALITY OF NApPoLeON. J. Holland Rose. Bell. 
3s. 6d. 


Tue Lerrers OF DisRAELI TO LaDy CHESTERFIELD AND LADY 
BraprorpD. Ed. by Marquis of Zetland. 2vols. Benn. 42s. 
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ROUTLEDGE... KEGAN PAUL 
PRIVATE LIFE OF TUTANKHAMEN 


By G. R. TABOUIS. 16 plates and 17 text illustrations. 





Ng 


15s. net. 
Though not a novel, this book is far more entertaining than any novel yet written about Ancient Egypt. It is 


a brilliantly written historical work, serious and documented, in whose pages the life of an Egyptian king is brought 
before the reader with unbelievable accuracy. 


A HISTORY OF NATIONALISM IN THE EAST 


By HANS KOHN. 16 maps. 


Vooo—_=_ 


25s. net. 
A book of fundamental importance for the understanding of the Near and Far East, and their relations to the 


English-speaking world, Soviet Russia, and Europe. A volume which goes below the surface and gives a clear 
insight into the real position. 


THE CHARACTERS OF LA BRUYERE 


Translated and edited by H. VAN LAUN. 7 etchings. 


15s. net. 
A reprint of the scarce Nimmo edition of 1884. 


It is with the skill of a great literary artist, imaginative, varied, 
and entertaining, that La Bruyére painted eternal human nature with his eyes on the example that lay before him. 


NURSERY LIFE 300 YEARS AGO 


By LUCY CRUMP. 16 plates. Ios. 6d. net. 


The story of a little boy born in 1601, of his birth and babyhood, his toys and games, his earliest lessons, his 
playmates, his quaint sayings. The little boy, moreover, was the son of Henri IV, and heir to the throne. This 
curiously intimate revelation of a bygone childhood has never been excelled in sympathy or minuteness of detail. 


DREAM OF THE RED CHAMBER 


Translated by CHI-CHEN WANG. Introduction by ARTHUR WALEY. 7s. 6d. net. 


This two-century-old romance of Pao-yu and his lovely Black Jade, one of the greatest of Chinese novels, depicts 


the lives and loves of the great family of the Chias. The book is so intensely personal that it stands out as one 
of the most human love-stories in literature. 
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= By MONTAGUE SUMMERS. 8 plates. 15s. net. 
= This is a companion volume to the same author’s recently published, The Vampire, his Kith and Kin. It presents 
= the evidence on which the previous volume was based, drawing mainly from official sources, civil and ecclesiastical. 
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SIR LANCELOT: OF THE LAKE 


A Thirteenth Century French Romance. Translated by LUCY PATON. 46 plates. 18s. net. 


This addition to the Broadway Medieval Library depicts the most important phases in the life of Lancelot from 


his boyhood in fairyland, through his knighting at Arthur’s court and his valorous exploits in the service of 
Guinevere, to his death in the peace of a hermitage. 


CACO IAN ICC 


CRIME AND PUNISHMENT IN GERMANY 


By T. HAMPE. Translated, with an Introduction, by MALCOLM LETTS. tos. 6d. net. 


Based on research in the Nuremberg archives, among the most remarkable criminal records in the world, this 
volume shows us a regular thieves’ academy, the attitude of criminals to death by hanging, early examples of cat 
burglary, and many other features of medieval crime and justice. The 20 illustrations are very curious. 


MAN & ANIMALS IN THE NEW HEBRIDES 
By JOHN R. BAKER, D.Phil. 43 illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 


Readable alike by layman or student, this book combines the adventure of a travel-narrative with the accuracy of 


a scientific document. The New Hebrides, where the author worked, is a little-known group of South Sea Islands, 
inhabited by a very primitive people. 


JOURNAL OF A WEST INDIA PROPRIETOR 


By M. G. LEWIS. Edited by MONA WILSON. 8 plates. 


This, probably ‘‘ Monk ” Lewis’s best work, describes a visit to his Jamaican estates. 
and his efforts to provide for them is delicious. 


15s. net. 


His account of the negroes 
Incidentally, the book gives a most lovable picture of the author. 


Send for 32-page Autumn List. 





Broadway House, 68-74 Carter Lane, London, E.C. 
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PETER THE GREAT. Stephen Graham. Benn. 

RIcuHELIEv. Hilaire Belloc. Benn. 25s. 

LivINGSTONE. The Rev. R. J. Campbell. 

LIFE OF THE MARQUESS OF LANSDOWNE. ‘The Rt. Hon. 
Lord Newton. Macmillan. 25s. 

Tue Lire or Sir Ciirrorp ALLBuTT. Sir Humphry Rolleston. 
Macmillan. 15s. 

THe GARDEN OF Fipe.ity. The Autobiography of Flora Annie 
Steel. Macmillan. 15s. 

Toe Tuirp Mary STvuarr 

Lane. 18s. 

CERTAIN PEOPLE OF 
12s. 6d. 

How WE TRIED TO SAVE THE TSARITSA. 
15s. 

Tue Emperor Karu. Count Polzer-Hoditz. 

BEAUMARCHAIS. René Dalséme. Putnam. 2ls. 

LA FaYETTE. Brand Whitlock. 2 vols. Appleton. 

Horace WALPOLE AND MADAME DU DEFFAND. 
Appleton. 10s. 6d. 


21s. 


Benn. 21s. 


(1662-1694). Marjorie Bowen. 


ImMportTANCE. Knut Hagberg. Lane. 
S. V. Markov. Putnam, 
Putnam. 2ls. 


42s. 
Anna de Koven. 


STRESEMANN. Rochus von Rheinbaben. Appleton. 10s. 6d. 

EMINENT Asians. Josef W. Hall. Appleton. 21s. 

ADVENTURE. Maj.-Gen. J. E. B. Seeley. Heinemann. 21s. 

My War Diary. Crown Prince Rupprecht of Bavaria. 2 vols. 
Heinemann. About 36s. 

Kinc Spiper: A Lire or Louis XI. or France. D. B. Wynd- 


ham Lewis. Heinemann. 

OnE ANN SUTTON. 
10s. 6d. 

Tue Lire OF THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
mann. Abvut 7s. 6d. 

Tue Letrrers or JAMES ELROY FLECKER. Introduction by J. C. 


15s. 
Maj.-Gen. Frank Sutton. Heinemann. 


Hector Bolitho. Heine- 


Squire. Heinemann. About 21s. 
Romantic RECOLLECTIONS. Madame Lydia Kyasht. Brentano’s. 
15s. 


ONE MAn’s War. Bert Hall. Hamilton. 15s. 

Tue MEMOIRS OF THE DUCHESS D’ABRANTES. Hamilton. 18s. 

Tue Countess Toustoy’s LAter Diary. Gollancz. 12s. 6d. 

Tue Lire or Sotomon. Edmond Fleg. Gollancz. 12s. 6d. 

Tue Memoirs oF LORENZO DA Ponte. Gollancz. About 18s. 

Tue Man BeEuIND THE SCENES: THE CAREER OF Sir Basin 
ZAHAROFF. Dr. Richard Lewinsohn. Gollancz. 10s. 6d. 

IsaporA DuNCAN’S END. Mary Desti. Gollancz. 15s. 

Tue Lire OF THE First EARL OF HAtsBuRY. Mrs, A. Wilson-Fox. 
Chapman and Hall. 30s, 

Tue Lire or GEORGE MEREDITH. 
Chapman and Hall. 16s. 

WHEN (AUTOBIOGRAPHY). 
12s. 6d. 

H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT. 
Harrap. About 21s. 

Tue Stormy Lire oF MiIrRABEAU. 
10s. 6d. 

SAVONAROLA. Piero Misciattelli. Heffer. 10s. 6d. 

Tur Earty Lire AND ADVENTURES OF J. J. Rousseau. A. L. 
Sells. Heffer. 8s. 6d. 

Lorp Fisner. Admiral Sir Reginald Bacon. 2 vols, 
and Stoughton. £2 2s. 


Robert Esmonde Sencourt, 





J. L. Pole. Chapman and Hall. 
Maj.-Gen. Sir George Aston. 


Henry de Jouvenel. Harrap. 


Hodder 


Lorp D’ABERNON’S Diary. Vol. II. THe Years or Crisis. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 21s. 


Tue Memoirs OF PHILIP SCHEIDEMANN. 
Stoughton. £2 2s. 

G. A. SruppERT KENNEDY. 
Stoughton. 5s. 

VANAMEE. Mary Conger Vanamee. Faber and Faber. 

ComMMANDO: A BoreR JOURNAL OF THE BOER War. 
Reitz. Preface by the Rt. Hon. J. C. Smuts, 
Faber. 15s. 

THREE PERSONAL RECORDS OF THE WAR. 
John Easton and Eric Partridge. 

THe INTIMATE JOURNAL OF 


2 vols. 


Hodder and 


By his Friends. Hodder and 
10s. 6d. 
Col. Deneys 
Faber and 


R. H. Mottram. 
Scholartis Press. 15s. 
GEORGE SAND. Williams and 


Norgate. 12s. 6d. 
Tue Memoirs OF GENERAL WRANGEL. Williams and Norgate. 
21s. 


Tne Letrers oF Sir JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 
Cambridge Press. About 10s. 6d. 

NAPOLEON Passes. Conal O’Riordan. 

Mrs. Eppy. Edwin Franden Dakin. Scribner’s. 21s. 

Map ANTHONY WayYNE. Thomas Boyd. Scribner’s. 12s. 6d. 

War D1arres AND OTHER Papers. Maj.-Gen. Max Hoffmann. 


Ed. by F. W. Hilles. 


Arrowsmith. 6s. 


2 vols. Secker. 42s. 
Puinie EULENBURG, THE KaAIsER’s FRIEND. Johannes Halln. 
Secker. 30s. 


A NINETEENTH CENTURY CHILDHOOD, 
ed. Secker. 3s. 6d. 
Asout MyseE.tr. Ben Turner. 


Mary MacCarthy. New 


Cayme Press. 10s. 6d, 


MEN OF THE AFTERMATH. Henri Beraud, Cayme Press. 6s. 





Tue SIBERIAN GARRISON. 
10s. 6d. 

My SrEveENty-Five. Paul Lintier. 

THe HALDANES OF GLENEAGLES. 
Blackwood. 42s. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF THREE KAISERS. 


Rodion Markovik. Peter Davies, 


Peter Davies. 7s. 6d. 
Sir J. Aylmer L. Haldane, 


Anonymous. Jenkins, 

10s. 6d. 

Lert BEHIND. Baroness Sophie Buxhoeveden. Longmans Green, 
12s. 6d. 

From Day to Day, 1916-21. The late Viscount Sandhurst. 
Arnold. 18s. 

Memories OF My Lire. Prof. E. A. Westermarck. Allen and 
Unwin. About lé6s. 


Tue Sourrary Warrior (Ruskin). Intro. by J. Howard White- 
house. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

GaripaLpi. S. Stuart Starritt. Religious Tract Society. 2s. 6d. 

Tue Lire or Victor Huco. 


Raymond Escholier. Thornton 
Butterworth. 10s. 6d. 
ALEXANDRE Dumas. T. Lucas-Dubreton. Thornton Butter- 
worth. 10s. 6d. 
ANDROMEDA IN WIMPOLE STREET. Dormer Creston. Thornton 
Butterworth. 10s. 6d. 
Moses. E. L. Grant Watson. Thornton Butterworth. 10s. 6d. 
DiaRIES OF WILLIAM JOHNSTON TEMPLE, 1780-1796. Oxford 


Press. 21s. 
Lorp DurHAm. C. W. New. Oxford Press. 25s. 

Tue Lire or Totstoy: LATER YEARS. Aylmer Maude. Milford. 
Tue Diary Or A Country Parson. Vol. IV. Ed. by John 
Beresford. Milford. 12s. 6d. 
Bauzac: Tae Man AND THE LOVER. 
Tue Gay Victorians. Ralph Neville. 
LEAVES FROM THE GREVILLE DIARY. 


F. Gribble. 
Nash. 2ls. 


Nash. 2ls, 


Philip Morrell. Nash, 
21s. 
BENJAMIN DisraELI. Monypenny & Buckle (cheap ed.). Murray, 
21s. 
OrEN HOUSE IN FLANDERS (1914-1918). Baroness de la Grange. 
Murray. 15s. 


Tue Weary Roap. C. O.G. Douie. Murray. 6s. 

ELIZABETH BROWNING : LETTERS TO HER SISTER. Ed. by Leonard 
Huxley. Murray. 21s. 

THe AMAZING CAREER OF BERNADOTTE. 
Barton. Murray. 21s. 

WALTHER RATHENAU. Count Kessler. Howe. 16s. 

MeN Wuo Founp Ovt (Screntiric DiscOVERERS). A. Williams- 


Sir Dunbar Plunket 


Ellis. Howe. 5s. 
GALuiroL! Memories. Compton Mackenzie. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 
Tue Lire or Viscount Cowpray. J. A. Spender. Cassell. 
£1 Is. 
AtTILA: THE ScourGeE OF Gop. Marcel Brion. Cassell. 


12s. 6d. 
AGIN THE GOVERNMENTS. 
Sampson Low. 16s. 
CARDINAL WISEMAN. Denis Gwyn. 


Sir Francis Fletcher Vane, Bt. 


Burns, Oates. 7s. 6d. 


COUNTRY, SPORT 


FIELD AND Farr. Padraic O’Conaire. Talbot Press. 3s. 6d. 

Lorp Henry BENTINCK’sS Foxnounps. Lord Charles Bentinck. 
Hutchinson. 21s. 

A FIsSHERMAN’sS Loe. 
About 12s. 

Tue *“ BRITANNIA”’ AND HER CONTEMPORARIES. 
Smith. Methuen. 12s. 6d. 

STABLE AND SappLE. Lt.-Col. M. F. McTaggart. Methuen. 
18s. 

Tue RoMANCE OF WatEs. A. G. Bradley. Methuen. 10s. 6d. 

Tue BLAMELESS Sport. Wilfrid Walter Morris. Methuen. 6s. 

Tue Mepway RIVER AND VALLEY. W. Coles Finen. Daniel. 
10s. 6d. 

WINTER Sport IN Europe. Becket Williams. 

SysTeMS AND Cuances. Sir Philip Richardson. 

My System (CuEss). Nimzowitsch. Bell. 

Contract BRIDGE FOR ALL. 
3s. 6d. 

Fruir Cutture. H. C, Davison. 

ADVANCED AUCTION BRIDGE. 
Putnam. 5s. 


Maj. G. L. Ashley Dodd. Constable. 


B. Heckstall- 


Bell. 7s. 6d. 
Bell. 3s. 6d. 

About 10s. 6d. 

A. E. Manning Foster. Benn. 


Lane. 3s. 6d. 
Mrs. Taylor and G. F. Hervey. 


LETTERS FROM AN OLD SPORTSMAN TO A YOUNG ONE. Henry 
Higginson. Heinemann. 
SeuasH RacquEts. Charles R. Read. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


A CouNTRYMAN’S Day-Book. Col. C. N. French. Dent. 6s. 

FisHinc ror SALMON. Cyril D. Marson. Black. 7s. 6d. 

A Manx Scrapsook. W. Walter Gill. Arrowsmith. 15s. 

Cums AND Ski Runs. F. S. Smythe. Blackwood. 2!1s. 

TowN AND COUNTRY PaPers. Robert Smith Surtees. Blackwood. 
20s. 
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Further Letters of 
Vincent Van Gogh 
1886-1889 


Illustrated. 31s. 6d. net. 


This completes the trilogy of which the 
two first volumes were published in 1927 and 
covers the last four years of Van Gogh's life 
and the final stage of his art. 


Apologia of 
an Imperialist 
by W. A. S. HEWINS 
16 collotypes. 2 vols. 42s. net. 
Mr. Hewins has played an important part 
in the political, economic and educational 
world for nearly 40 years. His records throw 


light on many obscure passages in the history 
of the period. 


Tale of the 
Two Lovers 
by ZENEAS SYLVIUS 
PICCOLOMINI (Pius II) 
Translated by Flora Grierson 
10s. 6d. net. 


” Times Literary Supplement : — “ Miss 
Grierson has made a charming book of this 
classic of the Italian Renaissance.” 


Medieval 
Culture 
by KARL VOSSLER 
2vols. 31s. 6d. net. 


Benedetto Croce has said: ‘‘ This great work 
of Vossler should show the way to a better 
criticism of Dante.” 


Queer 
Books 
by EDMUND PEARSON, 
Illustrated. 14s. net. 


Punch:—‘I have seldom met an odder 
farrago of literary finds or one more pleasantly 
handled.” 


Life of 
Lady Byron 


by ETHEL COLBURN MAYNE 


2nd Imp. 21s. net. 
Times :—‘‘ Perfectly balanced and dis- 
sed.”” 
R. Ellis Roberts :—‘‘ Even better than her 
Byron.” 
. . 
Viniana 


A book of wine facts and fancies 
by C. W. BERRY. 10s. net. 


“" Manchester Guardian: — ‘“‘ All who read 
this book will enjoy the bouquet of its charm, 
its wit and its wisdom.” 
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Colonel House answered. 


SIR CECIL 
SPRING-RICE 


Times Literary Supplement :—‘‘ An invaluable contribution 
to contemporary history. The Foreign Office for many 
years refused to allow these confidential letters to be used 
. . . but on publication of Colonel House’s letters, which on 
many pages told only one part of the truth, and often did 
less than justice to Spring-Rice, the ban was raised.”’ 


A Record edited by 
STEPHEN . GWYNN 


42s. net. 





Two vols. 





THE DILEMMA 
IN INDIA 


LorD MESTON in The Spectator :—‘‘In all this Indian 
controversy we suffer from ragged thinking on one side, and 
frothy sentalmentalism on the other; whereas Sir Reginald 
Craddock brings us up against realities. He knows India 
as few other living Englishmen do.” 


by 
SIR REGINALD CRADDOCK, 
G.C.I1.E., K.C.S.I. 


15s. net. 
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The Garbage Man 
A Parade with Shouting 
by JOHN DOS PASSOS 
6s. net. 


Yorkshire Post :—‘‘The play compels at- 
tention because the idea underlying it—the 
struggle of the individual with a mechanised 
and standardised civilisation—is an urgent 
problem of to-day.” 


Harley Street 


Calendar 
by H.H.BASHFORD. 7s. 6d. net. 


Punch :—“ These eleven studies of English- 
speaking medical men go to make up a book 
whose large outlook and delicate style are a 
continual joy.” 


The Sanfield 
Scandal. 
by RICHARD KEVERNE 
author of Carteret’s Cure, etc. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Referee :—“‘ Mr. Richard Keverne has his 
own technique and his own method of 
creating profound mystery out of the barest 
essential details. The Sanfield Scandal is a 
fine example of his art.” 


Fiction 





A BOOK ABOUT 
MYSELF 


Leonard Woolf in The Nation.—‘‘ A passion for living, 
for feeling, experiencing, understanding not words but life 
and human beings, dominates Mr. Dreiser and his book... . 
I do not think I have ever got a more vivid sense of what 
America and American life are like than from Mr. Dreiser.” 


by 
THEODORE DREISER 


Author of ‘‘ AN AMERICAN TRAGEDY,” etc. 10s. nel. 








CONSTABLES 
MISCELLANY 


A_ Selection 


MEMOIRS OF 
FREDERICK THE GREAT 


by Henri de Catt. (2 vols.) 
Introduction by LORD ROSEBERY., 


SOMETHING CHILDISH 


by Katherine Mansfeld. 


ROXANA 


by Daniel Defoe. 


per ZIG vol. 


net. 
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The Fiddler 
by 
SARAH GERTRUDE MILLIN 
author of Mary Glen, etc, 
6s. net. 


Arnold Palmer in the Sphere :—“ Mrs. Millin 
is not merely the best writer in South Africa, 
she is one of the best novelists writing in 
English to-day.” 


Gathering 
of Eagles 
by VAL GIELGUD 
author of Black Gallantry. 


7s. 6d, net, 


V. Sackville- West from the B.B.C.:— 
‘‘An exciting and well-written story of the 
invasion of Russia which I can confidently 
recommend to those who appreciate a good 
historical novel.’ 


Summer Holiday 
by NAOMI ROYDE-SMITH 


7s. 6d. net. 


New Statesman :—‘ Miss Royde-Smith has 
carried out a task of enormous difficulty 
with a combination of strength and discretion 
that finally gives her her own place among 
living novelists.” 


Duke of York’s 
Steps 
by HENRY WADE 
7s. 6d. net. 
Gerald Gould in The Observer :—‘It is 
well written, and so well constructed that 


the excitement grows steadily as the mystery 
deepens.”’ 
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NoTes ON TuLip Species. The late W. R. Dykes. Jenkins. 
£6 6s. 
GAMONIA. Lawrence Rawstorne. New edition. Jenkins. 
£3 3s. 
WINTER Sportincs. Reginald Arkell. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. 


AN ANGLER’S CoRNER. Arthur Sharp. 
ELEPHANT HUNTING IN WeEsT AFRICA. 
and C. Hodgson. Bles. 18s. 

Bic GAME HUNTING AND COLLECTING IN EAST AFRICA, 1903- 

1926. Kalman Kittenberger. Arnold. 25s. 
COASTWISE CRUISING FROM ERITH TO LOWESTOFT. 
Cooke. Arnold. 12s. 6d. 
MODERN Sk1-ING. Alan H. D’Egville. 
SHOOTING BY Moor, FIELD AND SHORE, 
Seeley, Service. £1 Is. 


Jenkins. 3s. 6d. 
Capt. W. B. Stanley 


Francis B. 


Arnold. 8s. 6d. 
Edited by Eric Parker. 


THE HUNTING AND Spoor OF CENTRAL AFRICAN GAME. Denis 
Lyell. Seeley, Service. £1 11s. 6d. 
RIFLE AND TarGeT. Capt. Ernest H. Robinson, G.M. Cassell. 


7s. 6d. 
WiLp GARDENING. 
HEXAGONAL CHESS. 


E. H. M. Cox. Dulau. 5s. 
H. D. Baskerville. Blackwell. 


2s. 6d. 


CRITICISM AND BELLES LETTRES 


TALES FROM HANS ANDERSEN. Illus. by 
Etchells and Macdonald. £2 2s. 

Rosinson Crusoe. Daniel Defoe. Ed. by K. Campbell. 
by E. McKnight Kauffer. Etchells and 
£2 12s. 6d. 

Do Wuar You WILL. 
7s. 6d. 

Cross CURRENTS IN ENGLISH LITERATURE OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
Century. H. J.C. Grierson. Chatto and Windus. 15s. 

BAUDELAIRE AND THE SYMBOLISTS. Peter Quennell. Chatto 
and Windus. 7s. 6d. 

CuassicaL Srupies. G. M. Sargeaunt. 
7s. 6d. 

A Writer’s Notes on His TRADE. 

H. M. Tomlinson. 

DIABOLICAL 


Hester Sainsbury. 


Illus. 
Macdonald. 


Aldous Huxley. Chatto and Windus. 


Chatto and Windus. 


C. E. Montague. 
Chatto and Windus. About 50s. 
PRINCIPE, INCLUDING THE DITHYRAMBIC 
SPECTATOR. Wyndham Lewis. Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 
Tu Fu. Florence Ayscough. Cape. 21s. 
AMERICAN Estimates. Henry Siedel Canby. 
THE PROVING OF PSYCHE. 
12s. 6d. 
CORNERED POETS. 
Back NumBErs. T. Earle Welby. 
QvueEER Books. Edmund Pearson. 
A GALLEY OF WOMEN. 
10s. 
STUDIES IN EUROPEAN LITERATURE. 
5s. 
THE SECRET, AND OTHER STORIES. 
£3 3s. 
TuereE Was A Suip: CHAPTERS FROM THE History OF SAIL. 
C. Fox Smith. Methuen. 6s. 
A SECOND Book OF BROADSHEETS. 


Intro. by 


THE 


Cape. 7s. 6d. 
Hugh T’Anson Fausset. Cape. 
Laurence Housman. 7s. 6d. 
About 10s. 
15s. 
Constable. 


Cape. 
Constable. 
Constable. 
Theodore Dreiser. About 


Janko Lavrin. Constable. 


A. A. Milne. Methuen. 


Intro. by Geoffrey Dawson. 


Methuen. 7s. 6d. 
SELECTIONS FROM OLIVER GoLpsmiru. Ed. by J. Earnshaw. 
Methuen. 3s. 6d. 


A Book or Latin LETTERS. 
Methuen. 5s. 

By Way or INTRODUCTION. 

It’s A FiInE Wor.p. 

G.K.C. as M.C.: Tuirty-SEVEN 
Chesterton. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

Ir Docs Coutp Wrire. E. V. Lucas. 

TURNING THINGS Over. E. V. Lucas. 


Selected by R. G. C. Levens. 


A. A. Milne. 
Robert Lynd. 


Methuen. 6s. 
Methuen. 5s. 
INTRODUCTIONS. G. K, 


Methuen. 6s. 
Methuen. 6s. 


THE BALCONINNY, AND OrnerR Essays. J. B. Priestley. 
Methuen. 5s. 

Tus OrnerR Even. E. V. Knox. Methuen. 5s. 

RussiAN Poetry AND Poets. C. Fillingham Coxwell. Daniel. 
12s. 6d. 

SECOND JOURNAL TO ExizA. Laurence Sterne. Bell. £1 Is. 

On Boarp THE ‘*“ EMMA.” ADVENTURES witH GARIBALDI’S 
** THOUSAND ” IN Sictty. Alexandre Dumas. Benn. 21s. 

THREE ENGLISH WOMEN IN AMERICA. Dame Una_ Pope- 


Hennessy. Benn. 15s. 


ADVICE TO A Son. The Ninth Earl of Northumberland. Benn, 
15s. 

CONVERSATIONS WITH GEORGE Moore. Geraint Goodwin. Benn. 
10s. 6d. 


TRISTAN IN Britrany. Dorothy L. Sayers. 
ADDRESSES By A, C, BRADLEY. Macmilian. 
OLp Sussex AND Her Diarists. Arthur J. 


Benn. 3s. 6d. 
12s. 6d. 

Rees. Lane. 6s. 
Illus. by William Strang 


ADVENTURES OF BARON MuUNCHAUSEN. 
Medici Society. 
Mary Borden. 


and J. B. Clark. 


Tue FORBIDDEN ZONE. Heinemann. About 5s. 


TWELVE AGAINST THE Gops. William Bolitho. Heinemann, 
About 12s. 6d. 

Brack Macic. Paul Morand. Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 

TRADITION AND HuGH WaLpo.e. Clemence Dane. Heinemann. 
6s. 

Tue Book or THE Knicur or LA Tour LANDRY. Hamilton. 
10s. 6d. 


FoLK TALES OF NORMANDY. W. Branch Johnson. 
and Hall. 7s. 6d. 

Tue TREASURE HousE OF EASTERN STORY: A SELECTION FROM 

MASNAVI OF JALAL-UD-Din Rtmi. _ Trans., with intro., by 

R. A. Nicholson. Chapman and Hall. 21s. 
Soutpier’s War: A Prose ANTHOLOGY. 

Brophy. Dent. 6s. 

THE ARTHURIAN LEGEND IN ITALIAN LITERATURE. 


Chapman 


THE Ed. by John 


Prof. E. G. 


Gardner. Dent. 10s. 6d. 

A PourriciaN PLays Truant. Charles Roden Buxton. 
Christopher. 5s. 

A Book or Houres. Dorothy Hartley. Knopf. 21s. 


Tue MissInc NuRSE. 
7s. 6d. 

ANDREW MARVELL. V. Sackville-West. Faber and Faber. 3s. 6d. 

Dante. T.S. Eliot. Faber and Faber. 3s. 6d. 

New Licut ON THE YOUTH OF DANTE. Gertrude Leigh. 
and Faber. 15s. 

BELPHEGOR. Julien Benda. Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d, 

Tue Tuinc. G. K. Chesterton. Sheed and Ward. 7s. 6d. 

THE Fame oF Tuomas More (Symposium). Hilaire Belloc and 
others. Sheed and Ward. 2s. 6d. 

THe OPALESCENT Parrot. Alfred Noyes. 
2s. 6d. 

ANNUAL BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERA- 
TURE. Vol. [X., for the year 1928. Ed. by Miss E. Seaton. 
Bowes and Bowes. About 6s. 6d. 

A Room oF ONnE’s Own. Virginia Woolf. 


Philip Guedalla. Hodder and Stoughton, 


Faber 


Sheed and Ward. 


Hogarth Press. 5s. 


Tue ApoLtoGy oF Socrates. Plato. Ed. by E. H. Blakeney. 
Scholartis Press. 30s. 
Tue Sorrows OF WERTHER. Goethe. Scholartis Press. 10s. 6d. 


Tue ARCHER’S CHRONICLE AND GREENWOOD COMPANION. Ed. 
by Kenneth Hare. Williams and Norgate. 15s. 

Stupies In Lirerature. III. Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. Cam- 
bridge Press. 10s. 6d. 
DRYDEN AND Howarp, 1664-8. 
bridge Press. 10s. 6d. 

A LirerARyY History OF THE ARABS. 

bridge Press. About 21s. 
Tue MAN BEHIND THE BOOK. 
7s. 6d. 
Earty Iranian LITERATURE. 2 vols. Blackie. 10s. 6d. each. 
Tue Mrrror oF Konc-Ho. Ernest Bramah. Cayme Press. 7s. 6d. 
Tue Toapy’s Hanpsook. W. Murrell. Cayme Press. 2s. 6d. 
RurAxL Rwes. William Cobbett. Peter Davies. 3 vols. About 
63s. 
Tue Two MISTRESSES. 
£2 2s. 
M. MAnitir ASTRONOMICON, 
Richards Press. 6s. 
FROUDE AND CARLYLE. 


Ed. by D. D. Arundell. Cam- 


R. A. Nicholson. Cam- 


Henry van Dyke. Scribner's. 


Alfred de Musset. Peter Davies. About 


Liber V. A. E. Housman. 


Waldo H. Dunn. Longmans Green. 


15s. 
A Lrrerary History OF ENGLAND. Bernard Groom. Longmans 
Green. 8s. 6d. 


ADOLPHE, 1920. John Rodker. Aquila Press. 21s. 
SELECTIONS FROM THE PROSE WorKS OF GERARD DE NERVAL. 
Aquila Press. £2 2s. 

Don JUAN AND OTHER ESSAYS. 


Dr. Lafora. Thornton Butter- 


worth. 7s. 6d. 
Cirres AND MEN. Ludwig Lewisohn. Thornton Butterworth. 
7s. 6d. 


15s. 


The late Sir Sidney Lee. 


Matory. E. Vinaver. Oxford Press. 
ELIZABETHAN AND OTHER ESSAYS. 
Oxford Press. 18s. 
MARLOWE AND His CIRCLE. 

Ws. 6d. 

TRADITION AND EXPERIMENT IN MODERN ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Lectures by T. S. Eliot, Edmund Blunden, Rebecca West, 
and others. Milford. 8s. 6d. 

Tue Eric ‘or Tue Orv Testament. Arranged in Chronological 
Sequence with the Historical Background. Arthur H. Wood. 
Milford. 6s. 

Henry JAMES Criticism. Morris Roberts. Milford. 

Tire Donne Trapirion. G. Williamson. Milford. 

Tur Hicu Ways Tro PERFECTION OF ABRAHAM 
S. Rosenblatt. Milford. 18s. 

Tur Vicar or WAKEFIELD. Oliver Goldsmith. 
Arthur Rackham. Harrap. 25s. 

SHortT SrupIEs IN SHAKESPEARE. G, F, Bradly. 


Frederick S. Boas. Oxford Press. 


MAIMONIDES. 
Illustrated by 


Murray. 6s- 
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HEINEMANN AUTUMN BOOKS 








FICTION 


JOHN GALSWORTHY 
A Modern Comedy. 


FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG 
Black Roses. 


JULIAN GREEN 
The Dark Journey. 


HELEN SIMPSON 
The Desolate House. 


GERALD BULLETT 


Nickey Son of Egg. 6s. net. 


BOOTH TARKINGTON 
Penrod Jashber. 


FRANCES NOYES HART 
Hide in the Dark. 


T. S. STRIBLING 
Strange Moon. 


8s. 6d. net. 


7s. 6d. net. 


7s. 6d. net. 


7s. 6d. net. 


7s. 6d. net. 


7s. 6d. net. 





7s. 6d. net. 


JOHN MASEFIELD 
The Hawbucks. 7s. 6d. net. 


F. TENNYSON JESSE 
The Lacquer Lady. 7s. 6d. net. 


SYLVIA THOMPSON 
Chariot Wheels. 7s. 6d. net. 


ELLEN GLASGOW 
They Stooped to Folly. 7s. 6d. net. 


ALFRED NEUMANN 
The Rebels. 8s. 6d. net. 


GEORGETTE HEYER 


Beauvallet. 7s. 6d. net. 


DENIS MACKAIL 
How Amusing ! 7s. 6d. net. 


ROLAND PERTWEE 
MW—XX.3 7s. 6d. net. 








GENERAL BOOKS 


THEATRE STREET 


By Thamara Karsavina. 


and a Preface by Sir James Barriz, O.M. 


With many Illustrations 
25s. net. 


THE GREAT PEARL ROBBERY 


By Christmas Humphreys. 


With an 


BLACK MAGIC 
By Paul; Morand. With Illustrations 
by Aaron Douglas. 8s. 6d. net. 


MALTA OF THE KNIGHTS 


By Elizabeth W. Schermerhorn. 25s. net. 


Introduction by 





12s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Justice Humpureys. 


THREE ROWS OF TAPE 
A Social Study of the 
By A. Trystan Edwards. 


Deck. 
ss. net. 


Lower 


MYSELF AND THE THEATRE 


Theodore Komisarjevsky. 12s. 6d. net. 
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Tue THACKERAY ALPHABET. Written and illustrated by W. H. 


Thackeray. Murray. 3s. 6d. 
JOURNAL OF A TOUR IN SCOTLAND IN 1819. Robert Southey. 
Murray. 10s. 6d. 
Tue VicroriAN Romantics. T. Earle Welby. Howe. £1 5s. 
Panpora’s LetrerR Box. D. Langley Moore. Howe. 7s. 6d. 
ON THE PROFESSION OF A PLAYER. James Boswell. Elkin 


Mathews. 6s. 
A CENTURY OF Famous TITLE PAGES. 
Elkin Mathews. £2 12s. 6d. 
Tut HunpreED Best ENGLISH Essays. 
Earl of Birkenhead. Cassell. 
THE LEGION Book. 
£1 Is. 
CONCERNING Many Tuincs. Sir Edward Parry. Cassell. £1 1s. 
Iv I WERE A PREACHER. G. K. Chesterton, Rt. Hon. Lord Hugh 
Cecil, P.C., Hon. Bertrand Russell, and others. Cassell. 6s. 
GAMES AND GAMESTERS OF THE RESTORATION. Cotton’s Com- 
pleat Gamester and Lucas’s Lives of the Gamesters. Rout- 
ledge. 12s. 6d. 
HeInE. H.G. Atkins. Routledge. About 6s. 

DREAM OF THE RED CHAMBER. Tsao Hsueh-Chin and Kao Ngoh. 
Routledge. 10s. 6d. 
CHARACTERS OF LA BRUYERE. 
Srr LANCELOT OF THE LAKE, 


Edited by A. W. Evans. 


Selected and edited by 
8s. 6d. 
Edited by Cap. H. Cotton Minchin. Cassell. 


Routledge. 15s. 
Translated by Lucy Allen Paton. 


Routledge. About 15s. 
THe Works or Liuprpranp OF CREMONA. Trans. F. A. Wright. 
Routledge. 10s. 6d. 


Tue Pouish HERITAGE OF JOSEPH CONRAD. 


Gustav Morf. 
Sampson Low. 7s. 6d. 


THE ANATOMY OF DessEerRT. E. A. Bunyard. Dulau. 10s. 6d. 
TRISTRAM SHANDY. 8 vols. Golden Cockerel Press. £6 6s. 
DAPHNIS AND CHLOE. Golden Cockerel Press. £3 3s. 

Tue ATROCITIES OF THE PrrRatTEes. Aaron Smith. Golden 


Cockerel Press. 15s. 

GERMAN STUDENTS’ War LETTERS. 
Wirtkop. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 
TeN PouisH Fo.tk Tates. Suzanne Strowska. 

3s. 6d. and 5s. 

Tur History OF THE ENGLISH NOVEL. 
Witherby. 16s. 

THe PurpLe LAND. W.H. Hudson. 
Duckworth. 15s. 

GREEN Mansions. W. H. Hudson. 
Duckworth. 15s. 

AFTER PuriraAnisM. Hugh Kingsmill. 

Tne TEMPTATION OF St. ANTHONY. Gustave Flaubert. Trans. 
by Lafeadio Hearn. Harper. 18s. 

Tne ScHooLt FoR SCANDAL. Ed. with Intro. by R. Crompton 
Rhodes. Decorated by Thomas Lowinsky. Blackwell. 
£3 3s. 

Breper’s History OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


Ed. by Prof. Dr. Philipp 
Burns, Oates. 

Ernest A. Baker. Vol. 3. 
Illus. by Keith Henderson. 
Illus. by Keith Henderson. 


Duckworth. 8s. 6d. 


Trans. by 


Thomas Stapleton. Blackwell. £5 5s. 

Tue BarcHESTER NOvELsS. Anthony Trollope. Ed. with Intro. 
by Michael Sadleir. 14 vols. Blackwell. £8 15s. 

Tur NOveELS OF SAMUEL RICHARDSON. 19 vols. Blackwell. 


£7 17s. 6d. 

POETRY OF THE ENGLISH RENAISSANCE, 1509-1660. Selected 
and edited by J. William Hebel and Hoyt H. Hudson. 
Blackwell. 21s. 

Some COMPARATIVE VALUES. 

ScruTinies. Ed. by Edgell 
7s. 6d. 

Tue ForruNES AND MISFORTUNES OF THE Famous MOL. 


H. W. Fowler. Blackwell. 5s. 
Rickword. Vol. II. Wishart. 


FLANDERS, Daniel Defoe. Illus. by John Austen. Lane. 
£1 Is. 

THE History OF THE ADVENTURES OF JOSEPH ANDREWS. Henry 
Fielding. Illus. by Norman Tealby. Lane. £1 1s. 


DRAMA 


Tne Story OF IRELAND’S NATIONAL THEATRE. The Rev. F. D. 
Byrne. Talbot Press. 7s. 6d. 

‘Tne First Mrs. Fraser. St. John Ervine. Chatto and Windus. 
3s. 6d. 

THE MAN Wuo ATE THE Porpomack. W.J. Turner. Chatto and 
Windus. 3s. 6d. 

Lazarus LAUGHED. Eugene O'Neill. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Lucky Petrer’s TRAVELS, AND OTHER PLAys. August Strindberg. 


Cape. 7s. 6d. 
Tne Works OF CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE. Ed. by Prof. R. H. 
Case. 7 vols. Methuen. 8s. 6d. each. 


IpHIGENIA IN AvuLis. Trans. by F. Melian Stawell. 

REMINISCENCES. Thamar Karsavina. Preface by 
Barrie. Heinemann. 25s. 

MYSELF AND THE THEATRE. 
mann, 12s. 6d. 


Bell. 3s. 
Sir James 


Theodore Komisarjevsky. Heine- 





THE NEw Spirit IN THE CINEMA. 
PUDOVKIN ON FILM TECHNIQUE. V.J.Pudovkin. Gollancz. 6s, 
Tue Russian TrHeatre. Joseph Gregor and René Fiilép-Miller. 
Harrap. £5 5s. 
Tue Iranian Comepy. Pierre Louis Duchartre. 
SHIFTING SCENES OF THE EUROPEAN THEATRE. 


Huntly Carter. Brentano’s, 


Harrap. 42s. 
Hallie Flanagan. 


Harrap. 10s. 6d. 

Tuart Worrutess Fettow Pxraronorr. Anton Tchehov, 
Dent. 6s. 

Excursions iN ComeDy. Harold Simpson. Besant. 3s. 6d. 


THe VIRGIN AND THE CLERK. 
and Norgate. 3s. 6d. 

THE SEVEN WHuo SLEPT. 
Norgate. 3s. 6d. 

THE NEw SHAKESPEARE. 


A. Kingsley Porter. Williams 


A. Kingsley Porter. Williams and 

Ed. by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch and 
J. Dover Wilson. ALL’s Wet, THAT ENDS WELL and 
TweELrru Nicut. Cambridge Press. 6s. each. 

LirE oF ELEonNorA Duse. E. A. Rheinhardt. Secker. 18s. 

Jew Siss. Lion Feuchtwanger and Ashley Dukes. Secker, 
2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d. 

RESTORATION TRAGEDY. Bonamy Dobrée. Oxford Press. 7s. 6d. 

A PRODUCTION: 1927. Gordon Craig. Milford. £4 4s. 


Pays OF TERENCE. Trans. by F. Perry. Milford. 7s. 6d. 
PREFACES TO SHAKESPEARE. Second Series. H. Granville- 
Barker. Sidgwick and Jackson. 9s. 


EVERYMAN OF EVERYSTREET. 
Jackson. 3s. 6d. 

Tue Romantic YounG Lapy. Gregorio Martinez Sierra. 
English Version by Helen and Harley Granville-Barker. 
Sidgwick and Jackson. 3s. 6d. 

Rep Sunpay. Hubert Griffith. Cayme Press. 5s. 

Some Irish Dramatists. Andrew E. Malone. Sampson Low. 
7s. 6d. 


Mary D. Stocks. Sidgwick and 


EDUCATION 


Essays AND ADDRESSES. John Burnet. 
15s. 

Lino Prints. Margaret Dobson. Pitman. 

INTRODUCTION TO Economic GEOGRAPHY. 
Pitman. 

A First Book ON TEACHING. Nancy Catty. Methuen. 5s. 

WHAT IS THE KINGDOM OF HEAVEN? A, Clutton-Brock. School 
ed. Methuen. 2s. 

SELECT DOCUMENTS OF EUROPEAN History. Gen. Ed. R.G.D. 
Laffan, M.A. Vol. I.: A.D. 800-1492. Methuen. 5s. 

An INTRODUCTION TO MEDIEVAL History. Dorothy Dymond. 
Methuen. 6s. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF MECHANICS. 
Plummer, F.R.S. Bell. 15s. 

EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCE. A. Frederick Collins. Appleton. 6s. 

A GLOSSARY OF COLLOQUIAL AND PopuLar FrReNcH. IL. 
Kastner and J. Marks. Dent. 12s. 6d. 

THe Mass EXxpLaineD. Mme. Montessori. 
4s. 

An OUTLINE oF MusicaL History. Thos. J. Hewitt and 
Ralph Hill. 2 parts. Hogarth Press. 2s. 6d. each. 

Lies AND Hate IN Epucation. Mark Starr. Hogarth Press. 
5s. 

Tue REIGN or LAw. K.E.Innes. Hogarth Press. 

Rivers in Geometry. T. H. Ward Hill. 
Press. 

ARITHMETICAL PROBLEM PAPERS, 
Cambridge University Press. 

Lisons ET Partons. C. H. Leather and René Tallard. Black. 


Chatto and Windus. 


James Davies. 


Elementary Course. H. C. 


+ 
4e 


Sheed and Ward. 


Is. 6d. 
Cambridge University 


The Rev. E. M. Radford, 


3s. 
PERSONALITY ADJUSTMENTS OF ScnooL CHILDREN. Caroline B. 
Zachry. Scribner’s. 7s. 6d. 


A Scuoot Geomerry. Andrew Walker and George P. McNicol. 
Longmans Green. 5s. 


FICTION 


Daniel Corkery. Talbot Press. 
Marie, Queen of Roumania. 


Tue Stormy HIL1s. 


7s. 6d. 
CROWNED QUEENS. 


Heath Cranton. 


7s. 6d. 

Tue SMALL Frevps or Cavric. Edward MacLysaght. Heath 
Cranton. 7s. 6d. 

BABES IN THE Woop. Michael Arlen. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

IN THE CourRSE oF YEARS. Una L. Silberead. Hutchinson. 
7s. Gd. 

Tue Girt or THE GOLDEN Reer. H. de Vere Stacpoole. 
Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 


Tur RomANTIC Prince. Rafael Sabatini. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 


HIMSELF AND Mr. Raikes. W. B. Maxwell. Hutchinson. 
7s. 6d. 
SKETCH OF A SINNER. Frank Swinnerton. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 


A NEw NOVEL. 


Geoffrey Moss. 


Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 
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("Stercemmer XXxi 
Cambri 
BELL & SONS ambridge Books 
The Mind of the Savage aaa {OIRS or BISMA 
MEMOIRS, or BISMARCK 
RAOUL ALLIER AND RUSSIA 
‘‘One of the most valuable contributions to the science of With By J. Y. SIMPSON. ; 
man published in Europe for many years past.” ith a frontispiece and a map. Demy 8vo. 
SUNDAY TIMES 15s net. 
“The study of the uncivilised races has been immeasurably : In this book Professor Simpson throws new 
advanced by M. Raoul Allier . . . an important contribution light on the League of the Three Emperors, 
to the study of colonisation . . . it is a treasury of highly 1881, and on the personality of Bismarck. 
illuminating knowledge and interesting theory.” The volume consists of a translation of 
OXFORD MAIL 15s. net, the memoirs of the Russian ambassador, 
Saburov—which were printed in French for 
ee y ’ private circulation in 1914—with an editorial 
The Decisive Wars of History introduction and appendices. 
B. H. LIDDELL HART Theology THE INFLUENCE 
Military Correspondent to the Daily Telegraph OF CHRIST IN THE 
« Abrilliant book . . . It is stimulating exercise to follow. . . 
this vivid review of twenty-seven wars.’’ SPECTATOR ANCIENT WORLD 
‘A master of his craft and a military thinker of striking By T. R. GLOVER, M.A. 
originality.’” SUNDAY TIMES 12s. 6d. net. Crown 8vo. 55 net. 
Mr Glover deals with the influence of 
: Christ on the society, thought, character, 
India under Wellesley philosophy, and religion of the Graeco- 
P E ROBERTS Roman world, 
Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford. Literature SHAKESPE ARE’S 
15s. met, 
HENRY VI AND 
e © 
The Assyrians & their Neighbours RICHARD Ill 
By P. ALEXANDER. 
REV. DR. W. A. WIGRAM With an Introduction by A. W. PoLtarp, 
Crown 8vo. 8s 6d net. 
“s 2 Mankind,” ; 
ae i Se ee bs a oo This is the third of the series of Shakespeare 
Illustrated, 15s. net. Problems edited by Dr A. W. Pollard and 
Dr J. Dover Wilson. The author clears 
up many difficulties in the text of these 
At Home among the Atoms plays, and claims, in spite of the criticisms 
a of earlier editors, that all three Parts of 
PROF. JAMES KENDALL Henry VI as well as Richard III come from 
Shakespeare’s hand. 
‘‘A very remarkable book . . . Professor Kendall has done 
for his subject what Sir Robert Ball did for astronomy.” 
PUBLIC OPINION Illustrated, 7s. 6d. net. THE NEW SHAKE- 
‘ o.e SPEARE: ALL’S WELL 
A History for British People THAT ENDS WELL 
N Edited by SIR ARTHUR QUILLER- 
D. C, SOMERVELL COUCH and J. DOVER WILSON. 
1,176 pages, 12s. 6d. net, With a frontispiece. Foolscap 8vo. 
Cloth, 6s net ; leather, ros 6d net. 
io (TWELFTH Nicurt is in the press) 
The Personality of Napoleon i 
PROF. J. HOLLAND ROSE University STUDIES IN THE 
“IT commend to the notice of all who take an interest in the of Chicago MAKING OF CITIZENS 
career of Napoleon Dr. Rose’s admirable work.” Press Editor, C. E, MERRIAM. 

SIR JOHN MARRIOTT 3s. 6d. net. GREAT BRITAIN: A Study of 
. " Civic Loyalty. 
Winter Sport in Europe | BY Nip toe. ts eae 

BECKET WILLIAMS CIVIC TRAINING IN SOVIET 
; ; . ; ; RUSSIA. 
A guide, written in an exhilarating style, to centres, large and ° . 
small, throughout Europe. Illustrated, 7s. 6d, net, ~~ Tn. a 
THE DUK-DUKS. Primitive and 
Systems and Chances Historic Types of Civilisation, 
By ELIZABETH A. WEBER. 
SIR PHILIP RICHARDSON, BART, hp agg hh om 
An intriguing little book explaining some of the ingenious, Sold in Great Britain and Ireland by the 
though unsuccessful, ‘‘systems’’ devised by gamblers to Cambridge University Press. 
make winning a certainty. 3s. Od. net, 
Fetter Lane CAMBRIDGE 
YORK HOUSE, PORTUGAL ST., LONDON, W.C. 2 —_ ry UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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MONEY AND OTHER STORIES. Karel Capek. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 


Dance, LirrLe GENTLEMAN. Gilbert Frankau. Hutchinson. 
7s. 6d. 

Harrier Hume. Rebecca West. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 
Vircin. H. A. Vachell. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

THe ALTAR OF Honour. Ethel M. Dell. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 
Tue Farrway. Iris Wedgwood. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 
FoLtow Exizasetu. Dorothea Conyers. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 
JEAN AND JEANNETTE. “ Rita.’ Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 


THE GREEN RIBBON. 
SHUDDERS. 

7s. 6d. 
DEATH OF A HERO. 


Edgar Wallace. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 
Compiled by Lady Cynthia Asquith. Hutchinson. 


Richard Aldington. Chatto and Windus. 


8s. 6d. 

A Hien Winp in Jamaica. Richard Hughes. Chatto and 
Windus. 7s. 6d. 

Tue ANGLO-CatTuoiic. Shane Leslie. Chatto and Windus. 
7s. 6d. 

Outwarp Bounp. Sutton Vane. Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 

BYSTANDER. Maxim Gorky. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

A FarEWELL TO Arms. Ernest Hemingway. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Poet’s Pus. Eric Linklater. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

THe Conquerors. André Malraux. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


THE NEAR AND THE Far. L.H. Myers. Cape. 
Tue Best Snort Srories or 1929: 1. English. 


7s. 6d. 
2. American. 


Ed. by E. J. O’Brien. Cape. 7s. 6d. each. 

Tue NOVELS OF SincLairR Lewis. Uniform Edition (Babbitt and 
The Job). Cape. 5s. each. 

FRAULEIN Ese. Arthur Schnitzler. Drawings by Donia 
Nachshen. Constable. About 31s. 6d. 


PETER Srmpie. Captain Marryat. 
Michael Sadleir. Illus. Constable. 42s. 
Procress oF Two. John Kitching. Constable. 
JOINING CHARLES, AND OTHER STORIES. 
Constable. 6s. 
THE FLOWER oF LIFE. 
AMERICAN GHOST 
7s. 6d. 


Biographical Essay by 


7s. 6d. 
Elizabeth Bowen. 


Thomas Burke. 
STORIES. 


Constable. 6s. 
C. Armitage Harper. Jarrold. 


Azure Cities. Stories of New Russia. Modern Books. 7s. 6d. 
WINDFALL’S Eve. E. V. Lucas. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 
MuRDER AT THE KEYHOLE. R. A. J. Walling. Methuen. 


7s. 6d. 
Tue Dream MurDeER. 
Tue Sun Vircin. Thomas Dixon. Paul. 
Tue NINETEEN. A. Fadeyev. Lawrence. 
GREAT RussiAN SHort Stories. Ed. by Stephen Graham. 


Edward Charles Reed. Long. 7s. 6d. 


7s. 6d. 


Benn. 8s. 6d. 
DuDLEY AND GiILpDEROY. Algernon Blackwood. Benn. 8s. 6d. 
Carr (AN Imacinary BroGrarny). Phyllis Bentley. Benn. 
7s. 6d. 
PLOUGHMAN OF THE Moon. Robert W. Service. Benn. 7s. 6d. 
Tue TREMAYNE CAsE. Alan Thomas. Benn. 7s. 6d. 
Tne UNExpectep Lecacy. E.R. Punshon. Benn. 7s. 6d. 
THe CoMPLETE STALKY ANC Co. Rudyard Kipling. Illus. by 
L. Raven-Hill. Macmillan. 10s. 6d. 
Hans Frost. Hugh Walpole. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 
WuiTrEoaks. Mazo dela Roche. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 
Tue WastTeD IsLAND. Eimar O’Duffy. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 
ANCESTOR Jorico. William J. Locke. Lane. 7s. 6d. 
Ture Way or Ecsen. James Branch Cabell. Lane. 7s. 6d. 
SHEEP’s HEAD AND BABYLON. Marjorie Bowen. Lane. 7s. 6d. 
THe MurDER ON THE Marcu. John Ferguson. Lane. 7s. 6d. 
Wuo Kittep CHARMIAN KarsLAKE? Annie Haynes. Lane, 
7s. 6d. 
Don Juan’s DAaucurers. Irene Forbes-Mosse. Lane. 7s. 6d. 
Tue CABARET UP THE LINE. Roland Dorgelés. Lane. 7s. 6d. 


THe MELBOURNE MYSTERY. 
Lane. 7s. 6d. 

Borrom Docs. Edward Dahlberg. Putnam. 15s. 

CONSCIENCE OF ZENO. Italo Svevo. Putnam. 7s. 6d. 

Hupson River BRACKETED. Edith Wharton. Appleton. 7s. 6d. 

MaInity Horses (ANIMAL Stories). Ed. by Ernest Rhys and 
C. A. Dawson-Scott. Appleton. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Lacquer Lapy. F. Tennyson Jesse. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 


S. J. Stutley and A. E. Copp. 


Buack Roses. Francis Brett Young. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
Tue Hawsucks. John Masefield. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
Cuarior WHEELS. Sylvia Thompson. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
STRANGE Moon. T.S. Stribling. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

SAILorRS OF ForTUNE. William McFee. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
Zero Hour. Georg Grabenhorst. Brentano’s. 7s. 6d. 
RAINFALL AT MorRNING. Jessie Douglas Fox. Brentano’s. 7s. 6d. 
Ex-Wire. Anonymous. Brentano’s. 7s. 6d. 

Roots. Eduardo Zamacois. Brentano’s. 7s. 6d. 


Arnot (Provisional Title). Marcel Prévost. 


Tue Frery DRIVE. 


Brentano’s. 7s. 6d. 
7s. 6d. 


Martin Armstrong. Gollancz. 





Tue History or Burron Hitz. Gordon Stowell. Gollancz. 
10s. 6d. 

Tue ENGiisu Caprain, AND Orner Stories. L. A. G. Strong, 
Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 

Tue POWER OF THE Doc. Donn Byrne. Sampson Low. 7s. 6d. 

Rome Haut. Walter D. Edmonds. Sampson Low. 7s. 6d. 

GARDEN Oats. Faith Baldwin. Sampson Low. 7s. 6d. 

ANOTHER Day. Jeffery Farnol. Sampson Low. 7s. 6d. 


Tue SMALL DarK MAN. Maurice Walsh. Chambers. 7s. 6d. 
Srx or Tuem. Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick. Collins. 7s. 6d. 
Tue River. Katharine Tynan. Collins. 7s. 6d. 
WINDLESTRAWS. Phyllis Bottome. Collins. 7s. 6d. 
Miss WELBy AT STEEN. Archibald Marshall. Collins. 
Tue GOLDEN Haves. Edgar Wallace. Collins. 7s. 6d. 
New Novet. G.D.H.and M. Cole. Collins. 7s. 6d. 
Tue 5.18 Mystery. J. Jefferson Farjeon. Collins. 7s. 6d. 
Tue YELLOW Rat. Francis D. Grierson. Collins. 7s. 6d. 
Puan Sartinc. “A Gentleman with a duster.” Mills and 


7s. 6d. 


Boon. 7s. 6d. 
RaFF_es (Omnisus Book). E. W. Hornung. Newnes. 7s, 6d. 
CarraIn KetrLe (Omnisus Book). Cutcliffe Hyne. Newnes. 


7s. 6d. 
MYSTERY AT FuRZE ACRES. 
Storm Brrp. 
THE Twins’ 
7s. 6d. 
By MISADVENTURE. R. J. Fetcher. 
THE THREE-CORNERED Hart. 
Tue Necessary Man. Agnes Logan. Nisbet. 
Rorer’s Row. Warwick Deeping. Cassell. 
WHATEVER Gops May Be. André Maurois. 
On THE RAMPARTS OF PARADISE, 
7s. 6d. 
Tue Porer AND THE LuNaTiIcS. G. 
7s. 6d. 
Tue Fatruer Brown Srories. G. 
7s. 6d. 
ON THE SCREEN. Robert Hichens. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 
Ricu Brat. Forrest Wilson. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 
THe Happy Parrot. Robert W. Chambers. Cassell. 
Tue Last Miracte. M.P. Shiel. Gollanez. 7s. 6d. 
JOURNEY’S EnNpb. R.C. Sherriff. Gollanez. 7s. 6d. 
THe SLEEPING Fury. Martin Armstrong. Gollanez. 7s. 6d. 
GaAsPARD Hauser. Octave Aubrey. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 
SoMETHING ATTEMPTED. Gerard Hopkins. Gollancz. 7s. 6d. 
THREE ScorRE AND TEN. Alec Waugh. Chapman and Hall. 
7s. 6d. 
ViLE Bopies. Evelyn Waugh. Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d. 
Tue Ant Heap. Edward Knoblock. Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d. 
Dino. Gertrude Atherton. Chapman and Hall. 7s. 6d. 
Tue Wise Cuitp. L. E. Gielgud. Chapman and Hall. 
Suort STORIES Out OF SOVIET Russia. 
Dent. 7s. 6d. 
PETER LAVELLE. 


David Whitelaw. Nash. 7s. 6d. 
M. Panter-Downes. Murray. 7s. 6d. 
Murper Case. Horace Hutchinson. Murray. 
7s. 6d. 

7s. 6d. 

7s. 6d. 

7s. 6d. 
Cassell. 
Celine Shotte. 


Murray. 
Alarcon. Howe. 


7s. 6d. 
Cassell. 
K. Chesterton. Cassell. 


K. Chesterton. Cassell, 


7s. 6d. 


7s. 6d. 
Trans. by John Cournos, 
Dent. 


John Brophy. 7s. 6d. 


Tue Frery Way. Franz Schauwecker. Dent. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Waitinc Room. G. Grange. Dent. 5s. 

Tue MEN OF SILENCE. Louis Forgione. Dent. 7s. 6d. 

Tur NovELs or Capt. MARRYAT. 22 vols. Dent. 3s. 6d. each. 


Tue Captive. Marcel Proust. 
Knopf. 15s. 

Tur Room In THE Tower. E.F. Benson. Knopf. 5s. 

IN THE WILDERNESS. Sigrid Undset. Knopf. 10s. 6d. 

Tue UNcerRTAIN TrumPET. A. S. M. Hutchinson. Hodder and 


Trans. by C. K. Scott-Moncrieff. 


Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 
Tue Courts or THE Morninc. John Buchan. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 
Tempe Tower. ‘ Sapper.’ Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 
Rep Aces. Edgar Wallace. Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 
ANOTHER Part OF THE Woop. Denis Mackail. Hodder and 


Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 
THe TREASURE House OF MartTIN Hews. 
heim. Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 


E. Phillips Oppen- 


Tur GLENLITTEN Murper. E. Phillips Oppenheim. Hodder 
and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 

Cousin Beryt. J.C. Snaith. Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 

Dickon. Marjorie Bowen. Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 


To-Day’s Daucutrer. Berta Ruck. Hodder and Stoughton. 


7s. 6d. 
Tne Constant Enemy. Joseph Mocking. Hodder and 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 


Tue Ficutinc TeNDERFOOT. William MacLeod Raine. Hodder 
and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 
Tue Mitii0N Pounp Deposit. E. Phillips Oppenheim. Hodder 


and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 


Hunky. Thames Williamson. Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d. 
My Best Srory. Anthology of Stories chosen by their own 
Authors. Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d. 
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COSTUMES THROUGHOUT THE AGES. 
By MARY EVANS, Assistant Professor in Household Arts, 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University. Tentative price, 15s. 


Miss Evans, whose study of costumes has been a long and careful one, presents 
their history from the earliest time, showing how dress has evolved through 
each age and country. Coloured frontispiece and 211 other illustrations. 


OLD PATCHWORK QUILTS AND THE 
WOMEN WHO MADE THEM. 
By RUTH E. FINLEY. 21s. 


It is the first adequate and definitive record of ph juilts in America, 
one of the loveliest and most decorative of Colonial folk arts he book contains 
complete directions for making quilts, with 100 diagrams. Over go illustrations. 


ABOUT ANTIQUES. 
By ELLA SHANNON BOWLES. 15s. 


Mrs. Bowles’s richly informative book is not only an excellent guide for 
collectors of American antiques, but combines with its information delightful 
stories of personal experiences. 75 illustrations. 


SUCCESSFUL CANNING AND PRESERVING. 
By OLA M. MALCOLM (POWELL). Lippincott’s Home 
Manuals Series. Fourth Edition. Entirely re-written and 
re-set. 12s. 6d. 


PSYCHOLOGY FROM THE STANDPOINT 

OF A BEHAVIORIST. 

By JOHN B. WATSON. Third new and revised edition. 
12s. 6d. 

The study of behaviourism, the new psychology, based on natural science, 

which is affecting every branch of modern thought to-day. It will show you 


how to direct and control your own actions through an understanding of the 
behaviour of others. 


HOW TO USE YOUR MIND. 

By HARRY D. KITSON, Ph.D. Third Edition. Thoroughly 
revised and re-set. 6s. 
Explains: How to take notes properly. 
concentrate easily. 
facility. 
TROUBLES WE DON’T TALK ABOUT. 

By J. F. MONTAGUE, M.D. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Revised and enlarged. 9s. 


This book tells about the troubles we don’t talk about even to one’s physician, 
at least until it can be put off no longer. The author takes care to tell us the 
things we want to know, what can and cannot be done to relieve or cure dis- 
tressing conditions brought about by faulty personal hygiene or other conditions 
that false modesty prevents being properly cured. 


THE STRANGE SEARCH. 
By EUGENIE FOA, Author of ‘‘ Little Robinson Crusoe of 
Paris ’’ (Stories All Children Love Series). 6s. 


A splendid new tale of mystery and adventure by a favourite French writer, 
Illustrations in colour. 


INDIAN STORIES FROM THE PUEBLOS. 
oo G. APPLEGATE. Foreword by — 


These stories are an honest and un-revarnished telling of Indian Life by the 
Indian himself. Mr. Applegate has had the rare opportunity of living inti- 
mately witb the tribes. The remarkably striking illustrations in colour were all 
done by Indians. 


TALES FROM GREEK MYTHOLOGY. 
Retold and Illustrated. By KATHARINE PYLE, 12 black- 
and-white Illustrations. Square 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


Grown-ups as well as children will enjoy reading these stories that never grow 
old—that never lose their charm and lure no matter how many times they are read. 


MYTHS AND LEGENDS OF FLOWERS, 
TREES, FRUITS AND PLANTS. 

By CHARLES M. SKINNER. New and Revised Edition. 
Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 


Here are gathered in one compendious volume, alphabetically arranged, the 
legends of flowers, trees, fruits, and plants of all countries and all ages. 


THE GARDENER’S BED BOOK. 


Short and Long Pieces to be read in Bed by those who love 
the Green Growing Things of Earth, from the Country 
Journals. By RICHARDSON WRIGHT. Author of 

‘Hawkers and Walkers in Early America.” 10s. 6d. 


Like the night breeze, sometimes pungent, sometimes restful, comes this fresh 
and unusual book to be read after good-night is said. Frontispiece and 
decorative end papers. 


How to memorise readily. How to 
How to reason logically; and How to express with 


Autumn Announcement List sent Post Free. 
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MAGELLAN 


By E. F. BENSON 
Author of ‘‘ Sir Francis Drake.” 
Illustrated. 12. 6d. net. 
The latest volume of ‘“ The Golden 


Hind ” Series. [Now Ready] 


NELSON 
By C. S. FORESTER 
Tilustrated. 12s. 6d. net. 


A new biography by the author of ‘ Brown 
on Resolution.” 


[Ready Oct. 18] 


MISADVENTURES OF 


A TROPICAL MEDICO 


By Dr. H. S. DICKEY 
Illustrated. 

A doctor’s adventures, 
natives, during 
practice in 
America. 


15s. net. 
chigfly among 
twenty-five years of 
various corners of South 
[Now Ready] 


FROM AN OLD CAPE 


HOMESTEAD 
By MADELINE ALSTON 
With frontispiece. 6s. net. 
A new book by the author of ‘‘ From 
the Heart of the Veld.”’ [Ready Oct. 18) 


FROM 
TOULOUSE-LAUTREC 


TO RODIN 
By ARTHUR SYMONS 
Illustrated. 5s. net. 
Personal reminiscences of Paris in the 
"nineties. [Ready Oct. 25] 


THE THIRD 
MARY STUART 


(Mary of York, Orange and England) 
By MARJORIE BOWEN 


Being a Character Study, with Memoirs 
and Letters, of Queen Mary II of England 
(1662-1694) Illustrated. 18s. net. 


A LIBRARY LIST 


ANCESTOR JORICO. 
By William J. Locke 


SHEEP’S HEAD AND BABYLON. 
By Marjorie Bowen 
MISSING OR MURDERED? 
By Robin Forsythe 
By Mrs. Fred Reynolds 


By H. B. Drake 


COIN OF LIFE. 
SHINJU. 


JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD LTD. 
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Tue BeaAutTiruL YEARS. Henry Williamson. Faber and Faber. 


7s. 6d. 
Tue MEETING Piace. J. D. Beresford. Faber and Faber. 
7s. 6d. 
SEVEN Broruers. Alexis Kivi. Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d. 
Tue Ares. Eden Phillpotts. Faber and Faber. 7s. 6d. 
NaTuRE HAS No Time. Sylvia Norman. Hogarth Press. 
7s. 6d. 
Tue Hoax. Italo Svevo. Hogarth Press. About 6s. 
KETTLEDRUM. Beatrix de Candolle. Cobden-Sanderson. 7s. 6d. 


Back To Stay, Jonathan Leonard. Cobden-Sanderson. 7s. 6d. 

Broruer LuTHER. Waltervon Molo. Cobden-Sanderson. 7s. 6d. 

Tue HEAVEN AND Eartu OF Dona ELENA. Grace Zaring Stone. 
Cobden-Sanderson. 7s. 6d. 

Honour Lost, Att Lost. E. V. de Fontmell. 
7s. 6d. 

SEVEN TALES AND ALEXANDER. 
7s. 6d. 

EVERGREEN. 


Scholartis Press. 


H. E. Bates. Scholartis Press. 


Mary Morison Webster. Besant. 7s. 6d. 


THE HANGING OF CABELL BRAxTON. Robert McBlair. Besant. 
7s. 6d. 

UrGENT Private AFrrairs. H. Fletcher Moulton. Arrowsmith. 
7s. 6d. 

Crass 1902. Ernst Glaeser. Secker. 7s. 6d. 

ScHitump: THE Story OF AN UNKNOWN SOLDIER. Secker. 
7s. 6d. 

THe WuisTLERS. Paul Alverdes. Secker. 6s. 

Earzty Sorrow. Thomas Mann. Secker. 5s. 

JUDGE AND Foot. Vladimir Jabotinsky. Secker. 7s. 6d. 

THE SPANISH ISLANDg Johannes Muron. Secker. 7s. 6d. 

THE HANDMAID OF THE LoRD. Ramon Maria Teneiro. Secker. 


7s. 6d. 


DEATH IN VENICE. Thomas Mann. Cheap ed. Secker. 3s. 6d. 


SERENADE TO THE HANGMAN. Maurice Dekobra. Werner 
Laurie. 7s. 6d. 
Humorous Stories. Barry Pain. Werner Laurie. 8s. 6d. 


VENUS ON WHEELS. Maurice Dekobra. 

MARRIAGE OF LorTI. Pierro Loti. 

BOLTS FROM THE BLUE. 
5s. 

THe More Excettent Way. 
Gardner. 7s. 6d. 
SHarpD. Daphne Lambart. 
AFTER THE DEED. J. Storer Clouston. Blackwood. 
Tue Wrist Mark. J.S. Fletcher. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. 

THe MATHESON FormuLaA. J.S. Fletcher. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. 
MurpDeErR Mansion. Alexander Wilson. Longmans Green. 7s. 6d. 
Says SERGEANT Murpuy. A. P. Garland. Arnold. 6s. 
OLIVER UNtwisTeD. M.A. Payne. Arnold. 3s. 6d. 
SHALLOW SEAS. Richard Dehan. Thornton Butterworth. 7s. 6d. 
Far WANDERING MEN. John Russell. Thornton Butterworth. 
7s. 6d. 
VIOLA OF THE OLD STREET. 
Cayme Press. 7s. 6d. 
Tue Murper Trap. Howel Evans. Cayme Press. 
In a Guass Darkty. J. Sheridan le Fanu. 
Edward Ardizzone. Peter Davies. 12s. 6d. 
HER Privates WE. By 19022. Peter Davies. 
Tue Love or JEANNE Ney. Ilya Ehrenburg. 
7s. 6d. 
Tue Patrior. Alfred Neumann. 
CLAUS THE FIsH. 


Werner Laurie. 7s. 6d. 
Werner Laurie. 6s. 

S. P. Cameron Wilson. Wells, Gardner. 
Dame Mary Scharlieb. Wells, 


Blackwood. 7s. 6d. 
7s. 6d. 


Princess Mirza Riza Khan Arfa. 


7s. 6d. 
Illustrations by 


7s. 6d. 
Peter Davies. 


3s. 6d. 
Peter Davies. 6s. 


Peter Davies. 
Hermann Rossmann. 


THe Man Wuo Lost Himsetr. Osbert Sitwell. Duckworth. 
7s. 6d. 

Tue Return oF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. Hugh Kingsmill. 
Duckworth. 7s. 6d. 

TARRED WITH THE SAME Brusu. Le Comte de Jauzé. Duck- 
worth. 6s. 


Voices Orr. Alfred Gordon Bennett. 

PEDER Victorious. O.E. Rolvaag. Harper. 7s. 6d. 

Tue New Decameron: Tue SixtH Day. Ed. by Vivienne 
Dayrell. Blackwell. 7s. 6d. 

Birrer Water. Heinrich Hauser. 
Wishart. 7s. 6d. 

INTERLUDE. Frank Thiess. 


Duckworth. 7s. 6d. 


Intro. by Liam O’Flaherty. 


Knopf. 7s. 6d. 


HISTORY 


A Pace or Irisn History. 
Talbot Press. 21s. 
Wuitre Licut AND FLAME. 

7s. 6d. 

Tur MESSIAH JESUS AND JOHN THE BAPTIST: AS DESCRIBED IN 
THE UNPUBLISHED “*‘ CAPTURE OF JERUSALEM,” BY FLAVIUS 
Joseruus. Robert Eisler. Methuen. 42s. 

GERMAN D1pLomatic DocuMENTS, 1871-1914. Selected by 
E. T. S. Dugdale. Preface by Sir Charles Eliot. Vol. I. 
From Bismarck’s Fall to 1898. Methuen. 21s, 


The Rev. Henry Browne, S.J. 


L. MacManus, Talbot Press, 


ENGLAND : FROM EARLY AGES TO THE PRESENT Day. Cyril E. 
Robinson. Methuen. 2ls. 

A History OF THE MODERN CuurcH. J. W.C. Wand. Methuen, 
8s. 6d. 

ROME AND THE Papacy. Gilbert Bagnani. Methuen. 8s. 6d. 

PIONEERS OF REFoRM. D.C. Johnson. Methuen. 5s. 


MAGICIAN AND LEECH. Warren R. Dawson. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 
Essex SURVIVALS : WITH SPECIAL ATTENTION TO Essex SmuGG- 


LING. Fred Roe. Methuen. 21s. 

Tue TECHNICAL ARTS AND SCIENCES OF THE ANCIENTS. Albert 
Neuburger. Methuen. 25s. 

THE GRANDE TurRKE. Fairfax Downey. Paul. 15s. 

MEXICO AND Its HeEriTaGe. Ernest Gruening. Paul. 21s. 


Tue Decisive Wars or History. Capt. B. H. Liddell Hart. 


Bell. 12s. 6d. 
INDIA UNDER WELLESLEY. P. E. Roberts. Bell. 15s. 
A History For British Preopte. D. C. Somervell. Bell. 


About 12s. 6d. 

MEMORIES OF Four FRONTs. 
Benn. 2ls. 

THE JEWS IN THE CHRISTIAN Era, Laurie Magnus. 

Suort HIstorY OF THE FRENCH PEOPLE. 
2 vols. Macmillan. £2 12s. 6d. 

THe History OF THE British Army. The Hon. Sir John 
Fortescue. Vol. XIII. The Final Volume. Macmillan. 

A History OF AMERICAN Lire. Ed. by A. M. Schlesinger and 
D. R. Fox. 12 vols. Vol. I., XI. and XII. Macmillan. 

THe Hansa. E. Gee Nash. Lane. 18s. 

Juty, 1914. Emil Ludwig. Putnam. 10s. 6d. 

Tue Jesuits. René Filép-Miller. Putnam. 21s. 

GREAT CONQUERORS OF SOUTH AND CENTRAL AmeERIcA. A, Hyatt 


General Sir William Marshall. 


Benn. 15s. 
Charles Guiguebert. 


Verrill. Appleton. 10s. 6d. 
MALTA OF THE KNIGHTS. Elizabeth W. Schermerhorn. Heine- 
mann. About 25s. 


Tue PASSING OF THE CARDINAL. 
Lafosse II.) Hamilton. 
A Hisrory oF 


(The Chronicles of Touchard 
12s. 6d. 
Cuitp Lire. Lothrop Stoddard. Gollancz. 


10s. 6d. 
Tur CIVILISATION OF THE RENAISSANCE IN ITALY. Jacob 
Burckhardt. Harrap. 42s. 


GREAT ONES OF ANCIENT EGYPT. 
Hodder and Stoughton. £2 2s. 

For JoAN or Arc. Ten Members of the French Academy. 
Sheed and Ward. 7s. 6d. 

St. BENEDICT AND THE SrxtH CENTURY. 
Sheed and Ward. 10s. 6d. 


By Eminent Egyptologists. 


Dom John Chapman. 


ALBANIA. J. Swire. Williams and Norgate. 30s. 
QUAKERISM AND INDusTRY BEFORE EIGHTEEN HUNDRED. 
Isabel Grubb. Williams and Norgate. 8s. 6d. 


GREAT MEN AND MOVEMENTS IN ISRAEL. 
Williams and Norgate. 15s. 
OLD CIVILISATIONS OF THE NEW Wor LD. 


Dr. Rudolf Kittel. 


A. Hyatt Verrill. 


Williams and Norgate. 21s. 

THe CamBrRiDGE MEDIEVAL History. Vol. VI. Cambridge 
Press. About 50s. 

THe INFLUENCE OF CHRIST IN THE ANCIENT Wor.p. T. R. 
Glover. Cambridge Press. 5s. 

LIFE IN THE MIpDLE AGEs. Ed. by G. G. Coulton. Cambridge 


Press. About 8s. 6d. 

Tue Peace Tactics OF NAPOLEON, 1806-8. 
Cambridge Press. About 21s. 

Tue Sasuroy Memorrs, oR BISMARCK AND RuwssIA. 
Simpson. Cambridge Press. About 12s. 6d. 

Tue Reicn oF Henry V. J. H. Wylie and W. T. Waugh. 
Vol. III. Cambridge Press. About 30s. 

THe PLAcE-NAMES OF SussEX. A. Mawer and T. M. Stenton. 
Part I. Cambridge Press. 

PROBLEMS OF PLACE-NAME Stupy. A. Mawer. Cambridge Press. 
About 6s. 

A History OF EGypt: FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE END 


H. Butterfield. 
J. ¥: 


OF THE XVIIITH Dynasty. James Baikie. 2 vols. Black. 
36s. 
THe REVOLUTIONARIES. Louis Madelin. Arrowsmith. 18s. 


THe Tactics AND STRATEGY OF THE GREAT DUKE OF MARL- 
BOROUGH. Hilaire Belloc. Arrowsmith. 21s. 

Tue History OF ANCIENT Persia. Robert William Rogers. 
Scribner’s. 30s. 

A Mopern History OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE, 
R. H. Gretton. Secker. 15s. 


1910-1922. 


Tue Wuics anp Orner Essays. James Scott. Richards 
Press. 5s. —_ 
GreEAT BRITAIN AND THE SLAVE TRADE. 1839-1865. William 


Mathieson. Longmans, Green. 12s. 6d. 


Tue Oxvp Recime In France. F. Funck-Brentano. Arnold. 
16s. 

Europe, 1715-1815. R. B. Mowat. Arnold. 6s. 

Some FascinaATING WOMEN OF THE RENAISSANCE. Giuseppe 


Portigliotti. 


Allen and Unwin, 12s. 6d. 
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Marshal Foch (24th October) 

RAYMOND RECOULY. 

The Discoverer: A New Narrative of the Life and 
Hazardous Adventures of Christopher Columbus 


Frontispiece, 12s. 6d. net 


ANDRE de HEVESEY. Illustrated, tos. 6d. net 
Alexandre Dumas: The Fourth Musketeer (17th October) 

T. LUCAS-DUBRETON. tos. 6d. net 
Andromeda in Wimpole Street: The Romance of Elizabeth 

Barrett Browning 

DORMER CRESTON = (Just published) Portraits, tos. 6d. net 
Moses: The Lord of Prophets (17th October) 

E. L. GRANT WATSON 


Ios. 6d. net 

Don Juan and Other Essays 
Dr. LAFORA 7s. 6d. net 
Salons: Pictures of Intellectual Society through a Period of 


500 Years 
VALERIAN TORNIUS 
The Natural History of Selborne 
GILBERT WHITE. Edited and with an Introduction by E. M. 
Nicholson. 
With 16 Wood Engravings by E. Fitch Daglish, Crown 4to, 
Quarter Canvas, 42s. net 
Edition de Luxe, with an extra plate signed by the Artist, limited to 75 
copies for sale in Great Britain and the Dominions. 
Demy 4to, 105s. net 
The New Nature Study 
F. J. WRIGHT 
A Tropical Tapestry 
HUBERT BANNER (7th November) 


Illustrated, 21s. net 


Illustrated, 5s. net 


With Decorations by Dorothy Hope-Falkner. 12s. 6d. net 
Cities and Men 
LUDWIG LEWISOHN 7s. 6d. net 
Mid-Channel 
LUDWIG LEWISOHN Ios. 6d. net 


Paul Reboux’s New Book of New French Cooking 
PAUL REBOUX 


(Just published) 
5s. net 
Fiction 7s. 6d. net 


The “ W” Plan (10th October) 

GRAHAM SETON 

“A great spy story.’ —GILBERT FRANKAU. 

Far Wandering Men 

JOHN RUSSELL 
Cuckoo Oats 

LADY BENSON 
Red Cobra 

HUBERT S. BANNER 
The Resurrection of Merion Lloyd 

MABEL BEATTY 
Trip no Further 

JANE LINDSAY 
American Beauty 

ARTHUR MEEKER 
And so Forever 

GERTRUDE DUNN 


‘Thornton Butterworth’s Thrillers’ (1929) 


The Lifted Latch 
THEODORE FRANK 
The Secret of Sea-Dream House 
ALBERT PAYSON TERHUNE 
The Flower Gang 
GARNET RADCLIFFE 
The Stolen Millionaire 
SELDON TRUSS 





There is a £100 Competition in connection with these thrillers. Please 


send for details. 








THE HOME UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 


OF MODERN KNOWLEDGE 
New Volumes—Just published 
No. 141 An Anthology of English Poetry, 1503-1683 
Compiled by KATHLEEN CAMPBELL 
No. 142 The Literature of Japan 
Dr. J. INGRAM BRYAN, M.A., M.Litt., Ph.D. 


No. 143 A History of International Thought 
F. W. STAWELL 


Complete List of Volumes on Application 


15 BEDFORD ST. nN LONDON WC.2- 





2s. 6d. net each 





LA FAYETTE 


BRAND WHITLOCK 


Here is a biography of the highest order. Brand Whitlock, 
American Minister to Belgium during the War, has devoted 
many years to the\writing of this life of La Fayette, the 
celebrated French statesman and soldier, 

Two volumes. Illustrated. 42s. 


STRESEMANN : 


ROCHUS VON RHEINBABEN 


**Not only a critical estimate of the German statesman, it is 
an informative history of the tremendous struggle which faced 
Germany at the end of the war. A most illuminating book.” 
—Daily Telegraph. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 


A GUIDE TO BERNARD SHAW 


EDWARD WAGENKNECHT 


In comparatively small compass, this guide covers all of his 
works, including less known earlier novels and plays. 5.5 6s. 


ECONOMIG RESOURCES AND 
INDUSTRIES OF THE WORLD 


ISAAC LIPPINCOTT 


Written for all interested in foreign markets, either as 
exporters or importers, and for bankers interested in forei 
trade. Maps and illustrations. 


EMINENT ASIANS. JOSEF W. HALL 


Presents studies of the six personalities who have been 
prominent in the moulding of Asiatic opinions and the shaping 
of events. 8. 


THE ART OF STRAIGHT THINKING 


EDWIN LEAVITT CLARKE 


Shows how passion and prejudices distort the minds of men 
and charts a course for those who would acquire a scientific 
method for social enquiry. 


Ss. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND INDUSTRIAL 
EFFICIENCY HAROLD E. BURTT 


Discusses such topics as training the worker, eliminating 
unnecessary fatigue and monotony, and the arrangement of 
favourable working conditions and general methods for the 
promotion of satisfaction and morale. 10s. 6d. 


LABOUR MANAGEMENT 


J. D. HACKETT 


A careful description of actual methods employed by leading 
firms in dealing with labour problems, Illustrated. 21s. 


THE ADOLESCENT : His Conflict and 
Escapes’ S. I. SCHWAB & B. S. VEEDER 


Two eminent physicians have collaborated in presenting in 
this comprehensive survey the results of many years of 
clinical experience in dealing with the problems of the 
adolescent period. s. 6d. 


MAINLY HORSES. Edited by ERNEST 


RHYS and C. A. DAWSON SCOTT 


In this excellent collection of animal stories the central 
interest is “mainly horses.”” Among the contributors are 
William Beebe, Booth Tarkington, A. E. Coppard, 
Cunninghame Graham. 7s. 6d. 


HIS WIFE’S ROMANCE 


CLARA L. de CHAMBRUN 


An appealing drama of human hearts and human ambitions, 
set against a colourful and freshly sketched background, 
ranging from Paris to Morocco. 7s. 6d. 








D. APPLETON & CO. LONDON. 
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Tae FRANCO-RUSSIAN ALLIANCE, 1891-1917. 
Allen and Unwin. 16s. 
Tut LAND OF THE SUN Gop. 


Georges Michon. 


Dr. Hanna Rydh. Allen and 


Unwin. About 12s. 6d. 

EpMUND BURKE AND THE REVOLT AGAINST THE EIGHTEENTH 
Century. A. Cobban. Allen and Unwin. 8s. 6d. 

Tue Rosetra Stone. Sir E. A. Wallis Budge. Religious Tract 
Society. 12s. 6d. 

Satons. Valerian Tornius. Thornton Butterworth. 21s. 


Tue Corripors or Time. Harold Peake and H. J. 

Vol. VI. The Way of the Sea. Oxford Press. 5s. 
ANCIENT EMIGRANTS. A. W. Brogger. Oxford Press. 15s. 
Simon DE Montrortr. Charles Bémont. Oxford Press. 20s. 


Fleure. 


SrupiEs IN MEDL&VAL CuLTuRE. Prof. C. H. Haskins. Oxford 
Press. 18s. 

Tne Trav or Lapy Ivie. Sir John Charles Fox. Oxford 
Press. 12s. 6d. 

Ture SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. G. N. Clark. Oxford Press. 15s. 

Tue Wortp Crisis, 1914-1918. Elie Halévy. Oxford Press. 
7s. 6d. 


A Suort History OF THE HUNGARIAN PEOPLE. 
Cayme Press. 3s. 6d. 

Tue Triat or Count KONIGSMARK. 
Peter Davies. 7s. 6d. 

Acts OF THE Privy Council. (James I.). 
H.M. Stationery Office. 35s. 

CALENDAR OF Five Rous. Vol. X. 
1391. H.M. Stationery Office. 30s. 

THE GENERALSHIP OF ULYSSES GRANT. 
Murray. 21s. 

Royat Marys. Thornton Cook. Murray. 9s. 

STUDIES IN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY DrpLomAcy (1740-1748). Sir 
Richard Lodge. Murray. 10s. 6d. 

CoutTts’s (History OF A BANKING HOUSE). 
Murray. 15s. 

ANNALS OF THE KING’s RoOyAL RIFLE Corps. 
Steuart Hare. Murray. 25s. 


Ferene Eckhart. 
Edited by Eveline Godley. 
Vol. IV. 1618-1619. 
Ricuarp II. 1383- 


Col. J. F. C. Fuller. 


Ralph Robinson. 


Major Gen. Sir 


History OF THE SACKVILLE Famity. Charles J. Phillips. 
Cassell. £8 8s. 

History OF SWEDEN. Carl Hallendorff and Adolf Schiick. 
Cassell. £1 5s. 


THE Private Lire OF TUTANKHAMEN. C. R. Tabouis. Routledge. 
About 15s. 

A History OF NATIONALISM IN THE East. 
ledge. About 25s. 

Tue Secret History OF HENRIETTA, PRINCESS OF ENGLAND. 
Mme. de la Fayette. Routledge. About 10s. 6d. 


Hans Kohn. Rout- 


THE Court oF Burcunpy. Otto Cartellieri. Routledge. About 
15s. 

Tue GREEK City. G. Glotz. Routledge. About 16s. 

THe Economic Lire or THE ANCIENT Worip. J. Toutain. 


Routledge. 16s. 
A History or THE GREAT WAR. 
Nelson. £5. 


(Revised). John Buchan. 


INDIAN STORIES FROM THE PUEBLOS. Frank Applegate. Lippin- 
cott. 15s. 
Tut ROMANCE OF THE PORTUGUESE IN ABYSSINIA. C. F. Rey. 


Witherby. 18s. 

KENYA : FROM CHARTERED COMPANY TO CROWN CoLony. W.G. A. 
Ormsby Gore. Witherby. 16s. 

Kina’s PLEASURE. Theodore Nadejen and Ida Zeitlin. 
15s. 

Tue History or Hircurin. Vol. III. 
Allen and Unwin. 16s. 

GREAT NAVIGATORS AND DISCOVERERS. 
7s. 6d. 


Harper. 
Reginald Hine, F.S.A. 


J.A. Brendon. Harrap. 


JUVENILE 
Pink Furniture. A. E. Coppard. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
Noisy Nora. Hugh Lofting. Cape. 3s. 6d. 


Strver Macic. A Collection of Fairy Stories. Selected by 
Roma Wilson. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
Tne CurRISTOPHER ROBIN Story Book. 
of A. A. Milne. Methuen. is. 
Twenty Trea-Time Tates. Rose Fyleman. Methuen. 
Wuitr Fanc. Jack London. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 
Tue 1929 CuristmMAsS TREE. Published for the 
Country Holidays Fund. Benn. 6s. 
Over THE Hitits. Barbara Bryan. Benn. ibs. 
TREASURE ISLAND. R. L. Stevenson. Illus. by Edmund Dulac. 
Benn. 15s. 
EVERYTHING AND ANYTHING. 
Ann’s Book. Karl Parson. 
LitrLe Farry Day-Dreams. Una Rosamund. Palmer. 5s. 
WoNDERFUL Days. Austin Latham. Palmer. 5s. 
Tue Boy Scovt’s YEAR Book (1929). Ed. by 
Mathiews. Appleton. 7s. 6d. 


Selections from works 
3s. 6d. 


Children’s 


Dorothy Aldis. 


Medici Society. 
Medici Society. 


Franklin K. 





Tue Country OF 36,000 WisHEs. 
5s. 

THE ADVENTURES OF Tommy. 
Wells. Harrap. 5s. 
Tue Perrecr Zoo. Eleanor Farjeon. Harrap. 5s. 
Biack Beauty. Anna Sewell. Dent. 5s. 
CHIEF OF THE HERD. Dhan Gopal Mukerji. 
Tue Prrare Twins. William Nicholson. 

3s. 6d. 

MILLions oF Cats. Wanda Gag. Faber and Faber. 2s. 6d. 

Tue Farry Detective. T.U. Nicholas. Sheed and Ward. 3s. 6d. 

TALES OF THE WinD Kinc. E. W. Laborde. Cambridge Press. 
About 6s. 

AJAPA THE TORTOISE. NIGERIAN Farry TALES. 
J. Baumann. Black. 6s. 

ELECTRICITY AS A WizARD. Charles R. Gibson. Blackie. 3s. 6d. 

THE CHILDREN’S Book oF Hymns. Cicely M. Barker. Blackie. 5s. 

BLACKIE’S CHILDREN’S ANNUAL. 5s. 

BLACKIE’s Boys’ ANNUAL. 5s. 

BLACKIE’s GIRLS’ ANNUAL. 5s. 

GEORGE MaAcDonaLp’s Stories: AT THE BACK OF THE Nortu 
Winvp. THE PRINCESS AND CurDIE. A RouGH SHAKING. 
THE PRINCESS AND THE GOBLIN. RONALD BANNERMAN’S 
Boyuoop. Blackie. 6s. each. Also at 3s. 6d. each. 

Pat STOBAT IN THE “ GOLDEN Dawn.” Percy F. Westerman, 
Blackie. 5s. 

Hitpa Hoxips On. Bessie Marchant. Blackie. 5s. 

Tue WONDER Book or SoutpieRS. Newed. Ward, Lock. 6s. 

THE ADVENTURES OF TWINKLY-EYES, THE LiTtTLE BLAck Bear. 
Allen Chaffee. Richards Press. 2s. 6d. 

DREAMS AND FasLes. The Rev. C. S. Woodward. Longmans, 


André Maurois. Heinemann, 


Written and illustrated by H. G. 


Dent. 6s. 
Faber and Faber, 


Margaret 


Green. 3s. 6d. 
Dusty : Story oF A DoG AND His ApopTrED Boy. Nash. 5s. 
THE WRENFORD TRADITION. Dorothea Moore. Nisbet. 3s. 6d. 
Her SECOND CHANCE. E.M.Channon. Nisbet. 3s. 6d. 
WitH MORGAN ON THE Main. C. M. Bennett. Nisbet. 
Dick NEvER-SAy-Diz! Michael Poole. Cassell. 1s. 6d. 


Tue WONDERS OF COAL. 
2s. 6d. 

Dick VALLIANT ON THE NORTHERN PATROL. 
Irving, R.N. Seeley, Service. 5s. 

STORIES OF THE PaInTeRS. Amy Steedman. Nelson’s. 21s. 

Hak tuyt’s Voyaces. Selected and arranged by A. S. Mott. 
Blackwell. 7s. 6d. 

NUMBER SEVEN JOY STREET. 


Charles R. Gibson. Seeley, Service. 


Lt. Com. John 


Blackwell. 6s. 


Tue Book or Birps AND Beasties. Eleanor E. Helme. R.T\S. 

21s. 
LAW, POLITICS, ECONOMICS 

A History oF FINANCIAL SPECULATION. R. H. Mottram. 
Chatto and Windus. 15s. 

ENGLAND. Wilhelm Dibelius. Cape. 15s. 

Tue DANCE OF THE Macuines. Edward J. O’Brien. Cape. 
7s. 6d. 

Tue StrupiES IN EuROPEAN CONSERVATISM: METTYERNICH, 


GuizoT, THE CATHOLIC CHURCH IN THE NINETEENTH CEN- 


TuRY. E. L. Woodward. Constable. About 16s. 
Tue DitemMa In Inp1a. Sir Reginald Craddock. Constable. 
15s. 


LABOR AUTOMOBILES. Robert W. Dunn. 
Tue THEORY AND PRACTICE OF FINANCE. 
Pitman. 10s. 6d. 
ORGANISATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF A RATING DEPARTMENT. 
A. H. Peacock. Pitman. 
Sprrir OF CONSERVATISM. 
2s. 6d. 

An OUTLINE OF PoLiITICAL EcoNOoMy (MARXIST ECONOMICS). 
I. Lapidus and K. Ostrovityanov. Lawrence. 12s. 6d. 
THE CoLLECTED WorkKS OF LENIN. Vol. XXI.: The Revolution 

of 1917. Vol. III.: Development of Capitalism in Russia. 
Vol. IV.: 1900-1902 (Russian Agrarian Problem). Vols. 
XVIII. and XIX.: War and Revolution. Lawrence. 
10s. 6d. each. 
Birtus, Deatus, Etc. 


Modern Books. 6s. 
W. Collin Brooks. 


THE Arthur Bryant. Methuen. 


Statistical Review of the Registrar 
General for 1928. Tables. Part I., Medical. King. 145s. 

INcomME Tax. The Acts Relating to Income Tax. The late 
Stephen Dowell. First Supplement to the Ninth Edition 
of P. M. Smyth. King. 10s. 6d. 

Report ON EcONOMIC SITUATION IN Iraty. April, 1929. King. 3s. 

THe UNEQUAL TREATIES, CHINA AND THE FOREIGNER. Rodney 
Gilbert. King. 9s. 

INTERNATIONAL GOLD MOoveMENTS. Paul Ejinzig. King. 6s. 

Dop’s PARLIAMENTARY COMPANION FOR 1929. King. 7s. 6d. 

An EXPERT IN THE SERVICE OF THE Soviet. M. J. Larsons. 
King. 10s. 6d. 


An InrRODUCTION TO INTERNATIONAL ORGANISATION. P. B, 
Potter. 


Bell. 16s. 
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THIS YEAR’S CHILDREN’S 
BOOK IS 


* ANOTHER JUNGLE 
BOOK.” (Evening Standard) 
And its title is 


THE MEETING POOL 


By MERVYN SKIPPER & R. W. COULTER 
6s. net 


**] prophesy a great sale for Mr. A. S. MacNalty’s 


A BOOK OF CRIMES” 


(12s. 6d. net) Truth 
Demy 8vo. Illustrated 


“This book makes a considerable improvement 
upon the average chance collection of criminal 
cases.” New Statesman. 


YOUNG VIGILANCE 


By RENE BOYLESVE 
Translated by H. V. MARROT 
Cr. 8vo. 500 pages. 10s. 6d. net 


The famous French Academician’s two finest novels, 
La Becquée and L’Enfant a la Balustrade, which 
form one continuous story, now issued for the first 
time in one volume. 


THIS POOR PLAYER 


By SHIRLEY WATKINS 
Large Cr. 8vo. 480 pages. 10s. 6d. net 


This book caused a furore in America. 
* One of the greatest novels of the last decade °— 
Louis UNTERMEYER 


** A superb achievement ”—JuLieT Lit STERN 


THE REVOLT OF 
THE FISHERMEN 


By ANNA SEGHERS 
Translated by Margaret Goldsmith 


6s. net 


**Everybody ought to read 
it [and everybody is]... A 
marvellous little book ’’ says 
GERALD GOULD and ARNOLD 
BENNETT declares “it is cer- 
tainly beautiful . . . is original, 
unsentimental 
and true.” 
** A great book, 
perhaps an 
epoch - making 
book” 
Sheffield 
Telegraph 
“ Anna Seghers 
shows herself 
a rare artist ”’— 
EDWARD 
GARNETT 


ELKIN 
MATHEWS 


& MARROT, 
LTD. 
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The one BOOK 


you would really enjoy 


\IZ7 


7*<_ you most probably miss 


Ienjoy.” This is the plight of so many busy 

people. The leisure to read, but not sufficient 
time to select from the thousands of books published every 
month, the one book they shouldn’t miss, the one book they 
would really enjoy. 


‘| SO seldom seem to find just the sort of book 


How the Book Society operates 


The Book Society committee consists of the following dis- 
tinguished writers: Hugh Walpole, Clemence Dane, Sylvia 
Lynd, J. B. Priestley and George Gordon. 


Publishers throughout the country are submitting the manu- 
scripts of what they consider to be their most important works 
to this committee. 


The committee select each month what they consider to be 
the best book and compile a supplementary list of a few books 
they can thoroughly recommend. 


Every member of the Book Society receives each month on 
the morning of publication the book (a first edition) chosen 
by the committee. 


Enclosed with this book is a copy of the Book Society News, 
which contains reviews by members of this committee of the 
book they have chosen and the books they have recommended. 


If any members feel that the book chosen is not their book, 
they may return it within five days and ask in exchange for a 
book from the supplementary list, which will be sent them by 
return. 


Members are charged the ordinary published price for their 
book each month. Accounts will be rendered quarterly or 
monthly as desired. 


Join the Book Society—and never miss a really good book. 
You’ll have the book you want to read on the morning of 


publication, which is just when you want to read it. Write for 
full particulars of the Book Society to :— 


THE BOOK SOCIETY 


38 GROSVENOR PLACE, LONDON, S.W. 1 


The Selection Committee: 


HUGH WALPOLE 
CLEMENCE DANE J. B. PRIESTLEY 
SYLVIA LYND GEORGE GORDON 


——-————- POST THIS OFF TO-DAY =--—-=--=-=-j4 


I 

I 

I think of becoming ' i 
ee a ere " 
Book Society. Will | 
you please send me os I 
your free booklet A ddress Scecceccsvcccccccesvocescosesscecoscoscesesecescooeocsces ! 
giving full par- I 
SCTE EME a scssccsustsestucasnsccevebuenseadnetcocasaluvnstorct¥tireotuame 
stand this involves 1 
me in no obligation. i 
I 

NS. 1 
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THE New Despotism. Lord Hewart, Lord Chief Justice of 
Engiand. Benn. 25s. 

AN EXPERT IN THE SERVICE OF THE SOVIET. M. Larsons. Benn. 
10s. 6d. 

Tue SPLENDID ADVENTURE. The Rt. Hon. W. M. Hughes. 
Benn. 2ls. 

THE SOVEREIGNTY OF THE Britisu Dominions. A. Beiriedale 
Keith. Macmillan. 18s. 

AUSTRALIA AND THE British COMMONWEALTH. Hon. J. G. 
Latham. Macmillan. 

WEALTH AND Lire. Prof. J. A. Hobson. Macmillan. 17s. 

British BupGets. Second series, 1913-14 to 1920-21. Sir 
Bernard Mallet and C. Oswald George. Macmillan. 15s. 

Tue Post-War UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEM. Henry Clay. Mac- 
millan. 8s. 6d. 

Tue British Lasour Party. William C. Casey. Appleton. 
10s. 6d. 

PsyYCHOLOGY AND INpustTRIAL Erricrency. Harold E. Burtt. 
Appleton. 10s. 6d. 

DIPLOMACY IN THE MAKING. W.H. Edwards. Gollancz. 15s. 

EUROPE IN Z1G-Zacs. Sisley Huddleston. Harrap. 21s. 

Tue Case For INpiA. John S. Hoyland. Dent. 4s. 6d. 


Russia To-Day AND YESTERDAY. 


Dr. E. J. Dillon. Dent. 

16s. 

IMPERIALISM. H.G. Wells. Faber and Faber. 1s. 

THe BacneELor Woman AND HER Prosiems. Dame Mary 
Scharlieb. Williams and Norgate. 4s. 6d. 

Eurorre’s UNHEALED Wounps. G. E. R. Gedye. Arrowsmith. 
21s. 

STERILISATION OF THE Unrir. W. M. Gallichan. Werner 
Laurie. 7s. 6d. 


Tue Dominions AND Diplomacy: THE CANADIAN CONTRIBU- 
TION. A. Gordon Dewey. Longmans Green. 42s. 

INFORMATION ON THE Worup Court. J. Wheeler-Bennett and 
Maurice Fanshawe. Allen and Unwin. 10s. 

MARRIAGE AND Morats. Bertrand Russell. Allen and Unwin. 
7s. 6d. 

Guanpr’s IDEAS (SELECTIONS). 
and Unwin. About 10s. 6d. 

POLITICIANS AND THE War. Vol. II. 
Thornton Butterworth. 10s. 6d. 


Ed. by C. F. Andrews. Allen 


Lorp BEAVERBROOK. 


Marsuat Focu: His Own Worps oN MANy SuBJEcTS. Ray- 
mond Recouly. Thornton Butterworth. 12s. 6d. 

Tue Essentiats oF Democracy. A. D. Lindsay. Milford. 
4s. 6d. 

Tue LeaGur Councin in Action. TT. P. Conwell-Evans. Milford. 
15s. 

THE MEANING OF RATIONALISATION. L.Urwick. Nisbet. 7s. 6d 

THe RippLe or Russia. Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett, C.B.E. 
Cassell. 

THE Economics OF INHERITANCE. Josiah Wedgwood. Routledge. 
15s. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THe DUNKELGRAF MySsTERY. 


O. V. Maeckel and Mrs. Aubrey Le 
Blond. Hutchinson. 


21s. 


TREASON AND TRAGEDY. George Adam. Cape. 10s. 6d. 

UTsUKUMBINI : CATTLE TuHrEF. Frank Brownlee. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

British StrraTecy. Maj. Gen. Sir F. Maurice. Constable. 
About 10s. 

Famous DUELS AND ASSASSINATIONS. Lewis Melville. Jarrold. 
18s. 

SECRETS OF THE SUreté. Alfred Morain, Préfet de Police, 
France. Jarrold. 18s. 


** His MAJesty’s Gursts * : SECRETS OF THE CELLS. ‘* Warden.” 


Jarrold. 10s. 6d. 

Precious AND Semi-Precious Stones. Michael Weinstein. 
Pitman. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Mororist’s Evecrricat Guipe. A. H. Avery. Pitman. 


PRACTICAL SECRETARIAL 
Barr. Pitman. 
How to ApreaL AGAINst Your Rares. A. Stanley Eamer. 

Vol. I. (Without the Metropolis), Vol. II. (Within the Metro- 


Work. Henry I. Lee and William 


polis). Pitman. 3s. 6d. 
INTRODUCTION TO INCOME Tax. E. D. Fryer. Pitman. 
Tue Typist’s CoMpANION. Maxwell Crooks. Pitman. 2s. 
SECRETS OF A Soxuiciror. Ed. by Edward Maltby. Long. 18s. 
LirE AND DEATH IN SING SinG. Lewis E. Lawes. Long. 18s. 
PRINCES OF FALSE FINANCE. Kennaway James. Long. 18s. 
Ovor Srxtu Sense. Prof. Charles Richet. Rider. 7s. 6d. 
SUPERSTITIONS OF SArLtors. Dr. A. S. Rappoport. Paul. 15s. 


Tue LEAGUE OF NATION’s MAP OF THE WORLD. 
Philip, F.R.G.S. Philip. 45s. 
R.A.C. Orrictan Tourtnc Map oF 

Sheet 7. North Wales. 


Ed. by George 


ENGLAND AND WALES. 
Seale, 3. miles to 1 inch. Philip. 


3s. 6d. and 5s. 6d. 


Roya COMMISSION ON TRANSPORT. 
of Traffic on Roads. King. 1s. 
THe Arr ANNUAL OF THE BritTIsH EMPIRE, 1929. 
Leader C. G. Burge. Illus. and maps. 
Kine Greorce V.—1N His Own 
Benn. 2\ls. 
FEMININE FRAILTY. 


First Report : The Control 


Squadron- 
King. 21s. 
Worps. F. A. Mackenzie. 


Horace Wyndham. Benn. 18s. 


LovE SMUGGLERS AND NAVAL HeErogEs. L. B. Behrens. Palmer. 
7%s. 6d. 

Tue Great PEARL Rossery. Christmas Humphreys. Heine- 
mann. 12s, 6d. 

FRENCH-ENGLISH—ENGLISH-FRENCH DICTIONARY. Heinemann. ° 
2s. 6d. 

HergBs, SALADS AND SEASONING. X. Marcel Boulestin and 


Jason Hill. Heinemann. 6s. 
THe Mystery AND ROMANCE OF AstroLoGy. C. J.S. Thompson. 


Brentano’s. 12s. 6d. 
Spy AND COUNTER Spy. Richard W. Rowan. Hamilton. 15s. 
Tue Devit. Maurice Gareon and Jean Vinchon. Gollancz. 


About 10s. 6d. 


A Guimwr To MODERN CooKErRy. Mary Harrison. Enlarged ed. 


Dent. 7s. 6d. 

ENGLISH PROVERBS AND PROVERBIAL PurRASES. G. L. Apperson. 
Dent. 31s. 6d. 

Tue RomMANCE OF HERALDRY. C. W. Scott-Giles. Dent. 
10s. 6d. 

MopEs AND MANNERS: ORNAMENTS. Max von Boéhn. Illus. 
Dent. 15s. 


Mrs. Lucas’ Frencn CooKEery Book. 

Tue Lire or THE Devi. Louis Coulange. 

THe New Forcet-Mre-Nor. A CALENDAR. 
Whistler. Cobden-Sanderson. 6s. 

ENGLISH COSTUME OF THE 19TH CENTURY. Drawn by Iris Brooke. 
Described by James Laver. Black. 6s. 


Christopher. 6s. 
Dent. 10s. 6d. 
Drawings by Rex 


Whuo’s Wuo, 1930. Black. 50s. 

Wuo Was Wuo, 1897-1915. Black. 2ls. 

Wuo Was Wuo, 1916-1928. Black. 2s. 

CRIME AND THE MAN. R. Ellis Roberts. Arrowsmith. 10s. 6d. 

CrimE IN INK. Claire Carvalho and Boyden Sparks. Scribner's. 
10s. 6d. 

My CountTRYMEN. ‘“ An Irishman.’ Blackwood. 7s. 6d. 


THe TRANSLATOR’S DICTIONARY OF FRENCH BuSINESS Worps. 
Ward, Lock. 2s. 

Tue YARMOUTH Beach MurDER. Edgar Wallace. 
THe TrIAL OF ALEXANDER CAMPBELL MASON. 
Fletcher-Moulton. Bles. 10s. 6d. 

Arr DEFENCE. Major-Gen. E. B. Ashmore. 

8s. 6d. 
WoNDER TALES FROM Farry ISLES. 
Longmans, Green. 6s. 
THE ADVENTURE OF YOUTH. 
Green. 2s. 6d. and 4s. 
NEw BAEDEKER (GERMAN): DALNATIEN UND DIE 
includes Bosnia, Budapest, Albania and Corfu. 


Bles. 10s. 6d. 
The Hon. H. 


Longmans, Green. 
Frances Jenkins Olcott. 
Sir Arthur K. Yapp. 


Longmans, 


ADRIA, 
Allen and 


Unwin. 12s. 6d. 
Ir Wisues WERE Horses. H. W. Fowler. Allen and Unwin. 
6s. 
Enicmas. Lt.-Commander R. T. Gould. Allan. 12s. 6d. 
CRUDEN’S CONCORDANCE. New ed. R.T.S. 7s. 6d. 


Paut Resovux’s Book oF NEw FRENcH COOKING. 
Butterworth. 5s. 

Cuicaco May: Her Story By HERSELF. 

Book OF THE SHIP. 
6s. 

THE Wortp’s WARSHIPS. 
Sampson Low. 7s. 6d. 

JANE’s ALL THE Wor.p’s AIRCRAFT, 1929. Ed. by C. G. Grey. 
Sampson Low. £2 2s. 


Thornton 


Sampson Low. 12s 6d. 
George Gibbard Jackson. Sampson Low. 


Oscar Parkes, O.B.E., M.B., Ch.B. 


Tue LirE AND Work OF Mrs. Pirer. Alla L. Piper. Kegan 
Paul. 7s. 6d. 
Possession, DEMONIACAL AND Orner. T. K. Oesterreich. 


Kegan Paul. 15s. 
Foop PURCHASING FOR THE HOME. 
Moore. Lippincott. 12s. 6d. 
LINDBERGH: Huis Srory 1N PICTURES. 
Trevelyan Miller. Putnam. 10s. 6d. 
TEN Reatw MurperR MystTerteES—NEVER SOLVED. 
Sutherland. Putnam. 7s. 6d. 
BEYOND THIS Point. Lance Sieveking and Francis Bruguiere. 


R. D. Blinks and Willetta 
Ed. by Dr. Francis 


Sidney 


Duckworth. 15s. : 
Tue Arr TRAVELLER’S GUIDE: Europe. Capt. Norman 
Macmillan. Duckworth. 15s. 


Intro THE BLUE. Capt. Norman Macmillan. Duckworth. 8s. 6d. 

Tue FLUTTER OF AEROPLANE Wincs. Aeronautical Research 
Committee Reports and Memoranda. H.M. Stationery 
Office. 12s. 6d. 
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SCRUTINIES 


Volume 2 


Contributors : 





ALEC BROWN JACK LINDSAY 
Mary Butts BRIAN PENTON 
DOUGLAS GARMAN PETER QUENNELL 
BERTRAM HIGGINS EDGELL RICKWORD 
CONSTANT LAMBERT MONTAGUE SLATER 
SHERARD VINES 
Editor : EDGELL RICKWORD 


Volume 1 criticised writers whose reputations 
were in the main earned before the War. This 
volume studies those of later growth, including 
T. S. Eliot, Aldous Huxley, James Joyce, 
D. H. Lawrence, etc. There are also articles on 
Contemporary Painting and Music, besides 
discussions of topics of immediate general 
interest. 


7s. 6d. net. 


FICTION 


BITTER WATER 


by Heinrich Hauser 
with an introduction by 
LIAM O’FLAHERTY 


who writes :-— 


“There are some writers whom one immediately 
recognises, bookish fellows, whose drawing-room 
civilisation obtrudes unpleasantly on the senses. 
They are just writers, no matter how great. 
But there are others who are great men because 
they are men, and who write because chance 
turns their energies towards writing as a means 
of creation. These are the men I love. Out of 
their speech, out of the movements of their 
bodies, joyousness and exuberance flow, and they 
make you feel it is good to be alive . 
I believe Heinrich Hauser belongs to this great 
group of men.” 


7s. 6d. net. 





WISHART & COMPANY 
19 Buckingham Street, W.C. 2. 




















GRANT RICHARDS AND 
HUMPHREY TOULMIN 


Autumn Books 


THE MIRROR OF KONG HO 
by ERNEST BRAMAH 7s. 6d. 
A reprint, with an introduction by J. C. Squire. 
GLASS HOUSES 
————e 
PROSPERITY STREET 
by BARNABY BROOK 7s. 6d. 


The story of a journalist-statesman. 


TALES OF THE LITTLE 


SISTERS OF SAINT FRANCIS 
by SHAW DESMOND 7s. 6d. 


About fairies, mortals and elementals. 
With woodcuts by Ann Gillmore Carter. 


VIOLA OF THE OLD STREET 
by Princess Mirza Riza Khan Arfa 7s. 6d. 


The story of a girl musician. 


NUNCS’ CAUSEWAY 
by KENELM FOSS 7s. 6d. 


A Bohemian Fantasy, 


THE MURDER TRAP 
by HOWEL EVANS 7s. 6d. 


A thrilling and sensational story. 


RED SUNDAY: A Play 
by HUBERT GRIFFITH J 5s. and 3s. 6d. 


With an introduction on the Censorship. 


ROBERT EDWIN PEARY: 
A RECORD OF HIS 
EXPLORATIONS 1886-1909. 





by J. GORDON HAYES 155. 
THE MANTLE OF CASAR 
by FRIEDRICH GUNDOLF 155. 


The Cesar legend throughout history. 


CALVERLEY AND SOME 
CAMBRIDGE WITS OF THE 


NINETEENTH CENTURY 
by RICHARD B. INCE 12s. 6d. 
With portraits. 
PARIS IN PROFILE 
by GEORGE SLOCOMBE 12s. 6d. 
With illustrations by Olinda. 
ABOUT MYSELF 
by BEN TURNER 10s. 6d. 
From childhood to the Turner-Melchett Conference. 
MEN OF THE AFTERMATH 
by HENRI BERAUD 6s. 
Intimate studies of the statesmen of post-war Europe. 
COLLECTED POEMS 
by RONALD CAMPBELL MACFIE 7s. 6d. 


Many new poems are included in this collection. 


Uniform with ‘‘A Handbook on Hanging.” 
THE TOADY’S HANDBOOK 
by WILLIAM MURRELL 38. 6d. 
THE YOUNG PERSON’S 


COMPLETE GUIDE TO CRIME 
by C. G. L. DU CANN 3s. 6d. 














21 Soho Square, London, W.1 
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MEDICAL Our Present Puiwosopuy or Lire. Montgomery Belgion. 
Faber and Faber. 12s. 6d. 
Tue Rat: A Wortp Menace. A. Moore Hogarth. Preface by Instincr anp Intuition: A Strupy IN MENTAL Duatirty,. 
Sir Thomas Horder. Bale, Sons and Danielsson. 7s. 6d. 


Birtn Conrrot: Wuy anp How. 
Sons and Danielsson. 6s. 

THE WomAN A MAN MARRIES. 
6s. 

NERVE TROUBLES. Cecil Webb-Johnson. 

Goop HEALTH AND How To MAINTAIN It. 
Foreword by Sir Herbert Barker. Daniel. 5s. 

MINISTRY OF HEALTH. Report for 1928-29. King. 4s. 

THE CARE OF THE SKIN AND Harr. W. A. Pusey. Appleton. 
vs. 

SELF AND SUPERMAN: THE TECHNIQUE OF Conscious EVOLU- 
TION. L.E.Eenan. Christopher. 7s. 6d. 


BLaAziInc THE HEALTH Tram. Sir William Arbuthnot Lane. 
Faber and Faber. 3s. 6d. 


THE PREVENTION OF THE DISEASE 
Sir William Arbutnot Lane. Faber and Faber. 5s. 

ANAESTHESIA AND ANASTHETICS. Felix Rood, M.B., B.S., 
M.R.C.S., and H. N. Webber, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P. Cassell. 
16s. 

CONSTITUTION AND DISEASE. 
12s. 6d. 

PROBLEMS OF NEuRosIS. Alfred Adler. 

ON THE STATE OF THE NATION’S HEALTH. 
H.M. Stationery Office. 3s. 


George Whitehead. Bale, 
Victor Cox Pedersen. Jarrold. 


Methuen. 2s. 6d. 
Dr. F. Alex. Barton. 


PrecuLiarR TO CIVILISATION. 


Dr. George Draper. Kegan Paul. 


Kegan Paul. 7s. 6d. 
Sir George Newman. 


MUSIC 
MopERN Russian Composers. Leonid Sabaneyeff. Lawrence. 
10s. 
Tue LEVINSKAYA SYSTEM OF PIANOFORTE TECHNIQUE. Maria 
Levinskaya. Dent. 10s. 6d. 


EVENINGS IN THE ORCHESTRA. Hector Berlioz. Knopf. 21s. 

Tue Acoustics OF ORCHESTRAL INSTRUMENTS AND OF THE 
Orcan. E.G. Richardson. Arnold. 10s. 6d. 

Lire or J. S. Bacu. C. Sanford Terry. Milford. 


21s. 
KEYBOARD INSTRUMENTS OF Music. P. B. James. 


Peter Davies. 


21s. 

A Door-KEEPER OF Music. J. A. Fuller-Maitland. Murray. 
10s. 6d. 

Arturo Toscanini. Tobia Nicotra. Knopf. 15s. 

NATURAL HISTORY 

MorE GLEANINGS FROM NATURE’S Fretps. W. P. Pycraft. 
Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

Att Sorts or Docs. Rowland Johns. Methuen. 6s. 

ANIMALS LOOKING aT You. Paul Eipper. Putnam. 10s. 6d. 

Lives OF GAME ANIMALS. Ernest Seton Thompson. 8 parts. 
Heinemann. £8 8s. 

IN THE LAND oF THE Lion. Cherry Kearton. Arrowsmith. 


10s. 6d. 
Drana: My Banpcer. Frances Pitt. Arrowsmith. 5s. 
In THE Zoo. W. Reid Blair. Scribner’s. 10s. 6d. 
THE FuRTHER ADVENTURES OF JUNGLE JOHN. 

Budden. Longmans, Green. 6s. 
MAn’s PLAcE AMONG THE MAMMALS. 

21s. 
CREATURES OF THE SEA. F. T. Bullen. 
THe NATURAL HISTORY OF SELBORNE. 


Major John 
F. Wood Jones. Arnold. 


New ed. R.T.S. 6s. 


Gilbert White. Thornton 
Butterworth. 42s. 
THE New Nature Stupy. F.J. Wright. Thornton Butterworth. 
5s. 


PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY 


Locic ror Use. Dr. Schiller. Bell. About 10s. 6d. 


Towarps A New Reticion. C. E. M. Joad. Benn. 15s. 

IMMANUEL Kant. A. D. Lindsay. Benn. 12s. 6d. 

BERKELEY. G. Dawes Hicks. Benn. 12s. 6d. 

SysTeMATIc Psycuo.LoGy. The late Prof. Titchener. Macmillan, 
10s. 6d. 

STUDIES IN PHILOSOPHY AND Psycuo.LoGy. Prof. G. F. Stout. 
Macmillan. 

KANT’s CRITIQUE OF PURE Reason. Trans. by Norman Kemp 
Smith. Macmillan. 25s. 


CHRISTIAN ETHICS AND MODERN PROBLEMS. 
and Stoughton. 12s. 6d. 

THE PHantom WALLS. Sir Oliver Lodge. Hodder and Stoughton. 
5s. 

STRAIGHT AND CROOKED THINKING. 
Hodder and Stoughton. About 5s. 


Dean Inge. Hodder 


Robert H. Shouless. 


George Binney Dibblee. Faber and Faber. 

An OUTLINE OF SCHOLASTIC PHILOSOPHY. 
Sheed and Ward. 7s. 6d. 

A History or ScrENCE AND Irs RELATIONS WITH PHILOSOPHY 
AND REicion. W. C. D. Dampier-Whetham. Cambridge 
Press. 18s. 

Process AND REALITY. 
About 18s. 

CIVILIZATION AND Eruics. 
10s. 6d. 

PASCAL’s PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 
Press. 7s. 6d. 

Matrer, Lir—E AND VALUE. C. E. M. Joad. Milford. 

Tue Merapuysics OF PRAGMATISM. 
Company. 10s. 


30s. 
Jacques Maritain, 


A. N. Whitehead. Cambridge Press, 


Albert Schweitzer. Part II. Black, 


Clement Webb. Oxford 


18s. 
Sidney Hook. Open Court 


POETRY 


AMBITION AND OTHER Poems. W. H. Davies. Cape. 3s. 6d. 

THE Best Poems or 1929. Ed. by Thomas Moult. Cape. 6s. 

MeEDI#£VAL LaTIN Lyrics. Helen Waddell. Constable. 21s. 

INTERLUDES OF AN Eprror. Sir Owen Seaman. Constable, 
7s. 6d. 

Tue Opes or Horace. Rendered in English Verse by various 
hands. Chosen by H. E. Butler. Bell. 7s. 6d. 

ONE HuNDRED SONNETS. Eden Phillpotts. Benn. 6s. 

THE JULIAN SHELLEY. Ed. by Roger Ingpen and Walter Peck, 
10 vols. Vols. VI. and VII. Benn. £3 3s. each. 


Poems, 1886-1929. Rudyard Kipling. Special ed. 500 signed 
copies. 3 vols. Macmillan. £15 15s. 

SELECTED Poems. W. B. Yeats. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 

NicutTiicuts. Dorothy Una Ratcliffe. Lane. 5s. 


WHERE THE BEE SUCKS. 
Medici Society. 

Firry Poems. Lord Dunsany. Putnam. 5s. 

SaILor witH Banso. Hamish Maclaren. Gollancz. 6s. 

Tue UNCELESTIAL City. Humbert Wolfe. Gollancz. 6s. 
Tue Voice or FrREEpoM. Anthology selected by Henry wy. 
Nevinson. Gollancz. 6s. 
Tue Book or UR1zEN (facsimile). 
Tue Book or Beauty. H. 
THE Famity TREE. 
Kinc’s DAUGHTER. 

3s. 6d. 
Cawpor. Robinson Jeffers. 
NEAR AND Far. 
LE SERPENT. Paul Valery. 

Sanderson. 10s. 6d. 
DAPHNAIDA AND OTHER POEMS. 

Press. 7s. 6d. 
Tue BrrDCATCHER. 


Flower Poems chosen by Iolo Williams, 


William Blake. 
M. Green. Dent. 5s. 
William Plomer. Hogarth Press. 4s. 6d. 
V. Sackville-West. Hogarth Press. About 


Dent. 21s. 


Hogarth Press. 
Edmund Blunden. 


About 6s. 
Cobden-Sanderson. 6s. 
Intro. by T. S. Eliot. Cobden- 
Edmund Spenser. Scholartis 
Martin Armstrong. Secker. 5s. 
FurtTHER Poems. Emily Dickinson. Secker. 10s. 6d. 
SELECTED VERSE. R.C. Lehmann. Blackwood. 5s. 
A Sone Asout Tsar IvAN VASILYEVITCH. Lermontov. 
Press. 31s. 6d. 
THe CompLeTeE Works or Gurpo CAVALCANTI (1250-1300). 
Trans. by Ezra Pound. Aquila Press. £5 5s. 
Poems. Earl of Surrey. Aquila Press. 21s. 
AMENDS TO Poets. Anthology by Thomas Earle Welby. 
Tue TESTAMENT OF Beauty. Robert Bridges. 
7s. 6d. and £2 2s. 
Tue Poems or SIDNEY GODOLPHIN. 


Aquila 


£3 3s. 
Oxford Press. 


Oxford Press. 10s. 


Poems. Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. Milford. 7s. 6d. 

A VIsION OF THE MERMAIDS. Gerard Manley Hopkins. Milford. 
21s. 

Tue Poems or Joun Donne. Ed. by H. J.C. Grierson. Milford. 
6s. 


From A GARDEN IN THE ANTIPODES. 
and Jackson, 5s. 

COLLECTED POEMS OF RUPERT BROOKE. 
Sidgwick and Jackson. 15s. 

CaTuL.tus. The Complete Latin Text, with a Life. 
by F. C. W. Hiley. Peter Davies. About £2 2s. 

PINDAR’s Opes oF VICTORY: THE ISTHMIAN AND 
Overs. Translated in English verse. C. J. Billson. 
cuts by John Farleigh. Blackwell. £3 13s. 6d. 


Evelyn Hayes. Sidgwick 
With Memoir by E. M. 
Translation 


NEMEAN 
Wood- 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY 


Sr. Francis or Assist. The Rev. L. de Cherance. Talbot Press. 


10s. 6d. 
Cape. 
Evelyn Underhill. 


os. 
Gop. J. Middleton Murry. Cape. 
Tue CrADLE OF Gop. Llewelyn Powys. 


10s. 6d. 
Tue House OF THE SOUL. 


Methuen. 2s. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 
LONDON 


A List of Important Autumn 
Publications 


|] GENER. AL 


Art in America 


by SUZANNE LA FOLLETTE 


With roo Illustrations 215. met 


Adventures of Human 
Thought 


by GEORGE BOAS 155. net 


Romance of the Planets 
by MARY PROCTOR T/lus. 75. 6d. net 


American Architecture 


by FISKE KIMBALL Tilus. 125. 6d. net 


| FICTION (All 7s. 6d. net) 


Peder Victorious 


by O. E. ROLVAAG 


Father William 


by DONALD OGDEN STEWART 


Downfall 


by HAROLD BRECHT 


The Book of Bette 


by ELEANOR MERCEIN KELLY 


Fool’s Parade 


by JOHN W. VANDERCOOK 


go GREAT RUSSELL STREET, W.C.1 


(NOTE NEW ADDRESS) 
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A Selection from 


H. F. & G. WITHERBY’S 
NEW AUTUMN BOOKS. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE 
PORTUGUESE IN ABYSSINIA 


An Account of the adventurous journeys of the 
as to the Empire of Prester John, 1490-1633. 
By C.F. REY. Author of ‘‘ In the Country of the Blue 
Nile,” etc. Demy 8vo. Reproductions from Old 
Prints and two Maps. 18s. net. 


KENYA: FROM CHARTERED 
COMPANY TO CROWN COLONY 


A record of Exploration and Administration in British 
East Africas By CHARLES W. HOBLEY, C.M.G. 
(Formerly Senior Provl. Commander, Kenya Colony). 
Author of ‘‘ Bantu Beliefs and Magic."’ With a Foreword 





by W. G. A. ORMSBY GORE, M.P. Demy 8vo. 
Photographs. 16s. net. 
THE FIELD-BOOK OF A 
JUNGLE-WALLAH 


Being a description of Shore, River and Forest Life 
in Sarawak. By CHARLES HOSE, Sc.D. (Cantab.), 
Member of the Sarawak State Advisory Council. 
Author of ‘‘The Pagan Tribes of Borneo,’ etc. 
Demy 8vo. Frontispiece in Colour, and Photographs. 
12s. 6d. net. 


AFRICAN GAME TRACKS 
Wanderings with a rifle through Eastern Africa. 
FRANK L. PUXLEY. Demy 8vo. 
12s, 6d. net. 


IN 
By 
Photographs. 


THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
NOVEL (Third Volume) 


The Later Romances and the Establishment of Realism. 
By ERNEST A. BAKER, D.Lit., M.A. Demy 8vo. 
16s. net. 

(Alveady published) 

Ist Vol.: The Age of Romance, from the Beginnings to 
the Renaissance. Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 


2nd Vol.: The Elizabethan Age and After. Demy 8vo. 
16s, net. 
CHINA—A NEW ASPECT 
H. STRINGER, B.A. (Cantab.), A.M.LC.E. 
Semaihe of the Chinese Railway Service). Author of 


‘** Pioneer Railway Engineering,” 
12s, 6d. net. 


Recently Published. 
MAN-KILLERS AND MARAUDERS 


Som -Game Encounters of an African Hunter. 
CHADWICK, Demy 8vo. Photographs, 10s. 6d, net. 


MISHI THE MAN-EATER 
And Other Tales of Big Game. By E, C. STUART BAKER, 0. B.E., 
F.Z.S., M.B.O.U. Author of “ Indian Pigeons and Doves,” ete. 
Demy "8vo. Sketches by W. WOODHOUSE. 10s. 6d. net. 


PRACTICAL HORSEMANSHIP 
A Book for Beginners of all ages. By Captain J. L. 
(13/18 Hussars, Equitation Instructor, 
Sandhurst). Fcp. 4to. Photographs and ‘Diagrams. 12s. 6d. net. 


BANGKOK: ITS LIFE AND SPORT 


With some account of Siam’s Coastal and Island game-areas. By 
Lieut.-Col. C. H. FORTY (Royal Siamese Gendarmerie). Photographs. 
tos. 6d. net. 


WEST AFRICAN SECRET SOCIETIES 
Their organisations, officials and teaching. By Captain F. W. 
BUTT-THOMPSON. Photographs and Text Figures. 21s. net. 


THE KALAHARI AND ITS NATIVE RACES 


The Account of a Journey through Ngamiland and the Kalahari. 
With a special Study of the Natives in that Area. By E. H. L. 
SCHWARZ. Demy 8vo. Photographs and Maps. 16s. net. 


THE BIRDS OF AYRSHIRE 


By E. RICHMOND PATON, B.A. (Cantab.), F.Z.S., M.B.O.U., and 
OLIVER G. PIKE, F.Z.S., F.R.P.S., M.B.O.U. Demy 8vo. Frontis- 
piece in Colours. 24 Plates from Photographs and a Map. 21s. net. 


A HISTORY OF THE BIRDS OF 
ESSEX 


By WILLIAM E. GLEGG, F.Z.S., M.B.0.U. Demy 8vo. 
Numerous Plates from Photographs and a Map. 253. net. 


etc. Demy 8vo. Map. 





By W. S. 


M. BARRETT 
Royal Military College 


= iii 326 High Holborn, London, W.C. 
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Tue EpistLeE TO THE EPHESIANS. 
Methuen. 16s. 

Our NEw Reticion. The Rt. Hon. H.A. L. Fisher. Benn.’ 6s. 

THE Mystics OF Srena. Piero Misciattelli. Heffer. 10s. 6d. 

A FREE Cuurcu Book or COMMON PRAYER. Authorised Version 
of the Psalter with Canticles specially pointed for speech- 
rhythm. Dent. 

Mount Sion. Gwendolen Greene. Dent. 7s. 6d. 

JEREMIAH. The Very Rev. Sir George Adam Smith. 
and Stoughton. 10s. 6d. 

THE Doctrine or LOVE IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. Rev. Prof. 
James Moffatt. Hodder and Stoughton. 10s. 6d. 

PAUL: THE CurRisTIAN. By the Author of By an Unknown 
Disciple. Hodder and Stoughton. 6s. 

A Lasrapor Docror. Sir Wilfred Thomason Grenfell. Revised 
ed. Hodder and Stoughton. 7s. 6d. 

OccASIONAL SERMONS. Cardinal Bourne. Sheed and Ward. 6s. 

St. VINCENT DE Paut. Henri Lavedan. Sheed and Ward. 
7s. 6d. 

OnE Lorp, OnE Fairu. 
3s. 6d. 

Tue AvuTHorRITy OF CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE. 
S.C.M. 7%s. 6d. 

THe EasTerN OrtrHopox CHURCH. 
5s. 

THe FrREE-WomAN. Irene Soltau. S.C.M. 6s. 

Tue Wor.pd or SELF AND Spirir. Edmond Holmes. Cobden- 
Sanderson. 5s. 

Tue REALITY OF THE IDEA oF Gop. The Rev. W. Tudor Jones. 
Williams and Norgate. 6s. 

PHILOSOPHICAL THEOLOGY. F.R. Tennant. Vol. II. Cambridge 
Press. About 15s. 

Tue Rise oF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. J. F. Bethune-Baker, 
L. E. Binns and J. W. Hunkin. Cambridge Press. About 
7s. 6d. 

Tue Divine Toucn. William Olney. Kingsgate Press. 3s. 6d. 

Tue Crisis OF THEOLOGY AND THE THEOLOGY OF Crisis. H. E. 
Brunner. Scribner. 7s. 6d. 

Tue History oF CHRISTIANITY IN THE LIGHT OF MODERN 
KNOWLEDGE. A collective work. Blackie. 25s. 

TrruMPHANT Love. The Rt. Rev. G. H. S. Walpole. 
Gardner. 5s. 

Sr. FRANCIS DE SALES. 
10s. 6d. 

Tue MarRKeED Brste. J. Gilchrist Lawson. R.T.S. 30s. 

CuRISTIAN IDEALS IN PouiTIcAL History. The Rev. Canon C. E. 


The Rev. Walter Lock. 


Hodder 


Father Vernon. Sheed and Ward. 
R. H. Strachan. 


Stefan Zankov. S.C.M. 


Wells, 


Henri Bordeaux. Longmans Green. 


Osborne. Murray. 10s. 

THe RELIGIOUS QUESTS OF THE GR&CO-ROMAN WorLbD. Prof. 
S. Angus, D.D. Murray. 15s. 

Curist in Istam. Rev. James Robson. Murray. 3s. 6d. 

Some Encuish Martyrs. Helen Whelan. Sands. 5s. 

PIONEERS OF CHRISTENDOM. W.E. Brown. Vol. I. Bishops. 
Sands. 5s. 

Tue CuurcH IN MODERN Times. Abbé Leman. Sands. 2s. 6d. 


LETTERS TO A DOUBTER. 
CONGRESS ADDRESSES. 


Paul Claudel. 
Cardinal Bourne. 


Burns, Oates. 6s. 
Burns, Oates. 5s. 


SCIENCE 


THE SceprTicaL BIoO.LoGistT. 
Windus. 7s. 6d. 

LovE LirE IN Nature. Wilhelm Bolsche. Cape. 50s. 

HEREDITY IN MAN. R. Ruggles Gates. Constable. About 25s. 

INTRODUCTION TO STATISTICAL MECHANICS FOR STUDENTS OF 
Puysics AND PurysicaL Cnemistry. Dr. James Rice. 
Constable. 15s. 

INTRODUCTION TO 
Constable. 21s. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF WAVE MECHANICS. Louis 
de Broglie. Methuen. 12s. 6d. 

Wave Mecuanics. Arnold Sommerfeld. Methuen. About 25s. 

MODERN Scrence. J. Arthur Thomson. Methuen. 6s. 

THE SrructurE or Asia. Ed. by J. W. Gregory, F.R.S. 
Methuen. 15s. 

THE GREAT MATHEMATICIANS. 
3s. 6d. 

AERONAUTICS. Aeronautical Research Committee Report for 
1928-29. King. 2s. 

ADDRESSES DELIVERED AT THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE BRITISH 
ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE, 1929, IN 
Soutn Arrica. King. 6s. 

Ar Home AMONG THE Atoms. Prof. Kendall. Bell. 7s. 6d. 

Soap Firms. A. S. C. Lawrence. Bell. 12s. 6d. 

CumatTe. C. E. P. Brooks. Benn. 7s. 6d. 


Joseph Needham. Chatto and 


THEORETICAL PuysiIcs. Arthur Haas. 


Prof. H. W. Turnbull. Methuen. 


STUDIES ON THE STRUCTURE AND DEVELOPMENT OF VERTEBRATES. 
Edwin S. Goodrich, F.R.S. Macmillan. 21s. 

LECTURES ON THEORETICAL Puysics. H. A. Lorentz. Vol. III. 
Principle of Relativity. 


Macmillan. 





Hicu VouLraGE CaBLEs. 
Hall. About 12s. 6d. 

OVERHEAD POWER LINES. 
man and Hall. 15s. 

SoLveNtTs. Thos. H. Durrans, D.Sc. 
About 15s. 


L. Emanuel, M.I.E.E. Chapman and 


W. Morecombe, A.M.I.E.E. Chap- 


Chapman and Hall. 


TELEGRAPHY AND TELEPHONY. E. Mallett, D.Se. Chapman 
and Hall. 21s. 
Tne Universe Arounp Us. Sir James Jeans. Cambridge 


Press. 12s. 6d. 

DEPOSITION OF THE SEDIMENTARY Rocks. J. E. Marr. Cam.- 
bridge Press. About 7s. 6d. 

Two THOUSAND YEARS OF SCIENCE. R. J. Harvey-Gibson, D.Sc. 
Black. 12s. 6d. 

GrowTH AND Tropic MOVEMENTS OF PLANTS. 
Chunder Bose. Longmans Green. About 21s. 

THE ErFrects oF MOoIsTUuRE ON CHEMICAL AND PuysIcaL 
Cuances. J. W. Smith. Longmans Green. 15s. 

PuoTo-PROCESSES IN GASEOUS AND Liquip SYSTEMS. 
Griffith and A. McKeown. Longmans Green. 25s. 

CLIMATE. W.G. Kendrew. Oxford Press. 15s. 

Tue S1zE OF THE UNIVERSE. L. Silberstein. Oxford Press. 6s. 

MODERN CosmoLocies. Hector Macpherson. Oxford Press. 
7s. 6d. 

ADJUSTMENT OF ERRORS IN PRACTICAL SCIENCE. 
Gibbs. Oxford Press. 5s. 

MAMMALIAN PuysioLoGy : A Course OF PRACTICAL EXERCISES. 
E. G. T. Liddell and Sir Charles Sherrington. Oxford Press. 
15s. 

A SystTeM OF BACTERIOLOGY IN RELATION TO MEDICINE. Vol. III. 
H.M. Stationery Office. 21s. per vol. 

History OF MATHEMATICAL NOTATIONS. 
Elementary, 25s. net. 
Court Company. 


Sir Jagadis 


R. O. 


x. W. M. 


Cajori. Vol. I, 
Vol. II., Higher. 25s. net. Open 


SERIES 

Tne Puonrx Liprary. Chatto and Windus. 3s. 6d. 
IN THE BEGINNING. Norman Douglas. WirHin A BuppINnG 
Grove. Marcel Proust. 2 vols. Proper Stupries. Aldous 
Huxley. Don Tarquinio. Fr. Rolfe. Twentietu Century 
Portry. Chosen by Harold Monro. 

THE TRAVELLER’S LipraRy. Cape. 3s. 6d. 
FLOWERS AND ELrepHants. Constance Sitwell. BLack 
LauGnutrer. Llewelyn Powys. WaANDERINGS AND Ex- 
cursions. J. Ramsay MacDonald. Books anp Aurtnors. 
Robert Lynd. THe Crimson HANDKERCHIEF. Comte 
de Gobineau. 

Tue GaTreway Lisprary. Methuen. 3s. 6d. 
A Pickep Company. Hilaire Belloc. Goop Company. 
E. V. Lucas. A Rover I Woutp Be. E. V. Lucas. Tue 
GouprFisH. Robert Lynd. Mr. Pim Passes By. A. A. 
Milne. 

Essex Lisrary. Benn. 3s. 6d. 
SisteR TERESA. George Moore. THE STORY OF AN AFRICAN 
Farm. Olive Schreiner. JOAN AND PETER. H. G. Wells. 
Drap Sours. N. Gogol. LauGninc Ann. A. P. Herbert. 
THe Man Wuo Was ArraiD. Maxim Gorky. UNCLASSED. 
George Gissing. 

THe CARDINAL SERIES. Macmillan. 6s. 
Tue NOVELS OF JANE AUSTEN. Intro. by Austin Dobson. 
Illus. by Hugh Thomson and C. E. Brock. ALICcE’s 
ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND. Illus. by Sir John Tenniel. 
THROUGH THE LOOKING GLass. Illus. by Sir John Tenniel. 
THe Water Basirs. Illus. by Linley Sambourne. THE 
Herors. Ilus. by H. M. Brock. 

Tue GOLDEN Hinp Series. Lane. 12s. 6d. 
Caprain Scorr. Stephen Gwynn. FERDINAND MAGELLAN. 
E. F. Benson. 

THE WEEK-END LIBRARY. 


Lane. 3s. 6d. 


Tue Escapinc Cius. A. J. Evans. A VERNON LEE 
ANTHOLOGY. 
Tue Kincswoop Lisrary, Heinemann. Is. and 2s. 6d. 


Intusion: 1915. H. M. Tomlinson. THe Kina Waits. 
Clemence Dane. 

Tue Crown LisprAary. Heinemann. 5s. 

Tur Lire AND Letrers oF WALTER Pace. Burton J. 
Hendrick. 2 vols. Tue Puppet SHow oF Memory. Maurice 
Baring. 

Tue TRAVELLERS’ Liprary. Cape and Heinemann. 3s. 6d. 
TypHoon. Joseph Conrad. THE NIGGER OF THE NARCISSUS. 
Joseph Conrad. 

MopvERN Writers SERIES. Brentano’s. 3s. 6d. and 5s. 

D. H. Lawrence. Louis Golding. W.H. Davies. Thomas 
Moult. Grorce Moore. Humbert Wolfe. W. B. YEATS. 
Viola Garvin. ALFRED Noyes. Walter Jerrold. T. 5. 
Exror. Herbert E. Palmer. 
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LIFE AND 
LETTERS 


Edited by Desmond MacCarthy 





No. 17. OCTOBER. Is. net. 





Principal Contents : 


England My Not My England 


by CYRIL CONNOLLY 


Autobiography of an Evangelical 


by LORD DAVID CECIL 


Henderson’s 
by DAPHNE MUIR 


A Note on Dr. Johnson’s 
First Editions 
by OLIVER BRETT 
and 
LOVE POETRY: 
A Suggested Anthology 
by DESMOND MacCARTHY 
Also Many Pages of Book Reviews, &c. 
One Shilling Net. On Sale Everywhere. 





10 Great Queen Street, London, W.C. 2 
DAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 















NEAR and FAR 


New Poems by 
EDMUND BLUNDEN 
Os. net 
Second Large Printing 


Mr Blunden continues one of the great 
traditions of English poetry without timidity 
or self-conscious daring.— Saturday Review. 





AI SATE 
(err mene 


THE HEAVEN AND 
EARTH of DONA ELENA 
GRACE ZARING STONE 

7s. Od. net 


A story of fine romance . . . achieving one of 
those breathless successes.—Evening Standard. 





This singularly attractive book.— Sunday Times. 


It seems to me almost incredible that it should 
be a first novel. . . . It is admirable. It is 
brilliant. I congratulate the author. 

—Louis Golding. 














COBDEN-SANDERSON 








A SUBALTERN’S 
WAR 


BY CHARLES EDMONDS 


third large printing: 7s. 6d. 


MY SEVENTY-FIVE 


BY PAUL LINTIER 
just out: 7s. 6d. 


The Great French War-Book, 
with a Foreword by JOFFRE 


TRUTH— 
NOT FICTION 





LONDON: PETER DAVIES 











An Extraordinary Life-Story 


MRS. EDDY 
By Edwin Franden Dakin. 


A relentless, incisive and fully documented dissection 
of an amazing personality, undertaken in a spirit of 
complete impartiality. 


From the Early Reviews. 
* The first full and adequately unbiased account.’’—The Times. 
An excellent and impartial life... . brilliantly alive . . . a quite 
admirable record.’’—The Daily Mail. 
‘* A soul study which bears the imprimatur of authenticity."’ 


— Christian World. 
” —— impartial book ... provides some of the liveliest 
reading of recent months.—Sunday Times. 


Octavo. Cloth. 553 pages. 


By the Authority 


CONTRACT BRIDGE 
By Harold 35. Vanderbilt. 


Haro'd S. Vanderbilt is known as an authority on Contract Bridge 
wherever the game is played. He originated the present system of 
Contract Bridge Scoring and the Club Convention. This book 
presents an original analysis of that convention and illustrates i:s 
extraordinary possibilities in both Game and Slam Bidding. 


12mo. Cloth. 


=~. 


21s. net. 


6s. net. 


Ready Shortly 


A HISTORY OF ANCIENT PERSIA 
From Its Earliest Beginnings to the Death of 
Alexander the Great. 


By Robert William Rogers, 


Professor of Hebrew and Old Testament Exegesis in Drew University ; 
Professor of Ancient Oriental Literature in Princeton Universiiy ; 
Member of St. John’s College, Oxford. 


An authoritative work by a scholar eminently equipped for his task, 
yet a book to be read, not merely to be used for reference. 


With coloured frontispiece and 63 full-page and text illustrations. 
Octavo. Boxed. 30s. net. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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EvERYMAN’S LisprAry. Dent. 2s. and 3s. 6d. 
Essays (SELECTED). Leigh Hunt. Comepres. Moliére. 
2 vols. Purneas Finn. Anthony Trollope. 2 vols. MANoN 
LESCAUT AND CARMEN. L’Abbé Prévost and Prosper 
Mérimée. THe STATE OF THE Prisons. John Howard. 
ALICE IN WONDERLAND, THROUGH THE LOOKING GLASS, 
AND OTHER Comic Preces. Lewis Carroll. 

Tue Peorie’s Lisrary. Hodder and Stoughton. 2s. 6d. 
How To UNDERSTAND THE GosPELS. Canon Anthony 
C. Deane. Rosertr Louis STEVENSON. G. K. Chesterton. 
SocrATES AND His Frienps. E. B. Osborn. My RELIGION. 
Helen Keller. 

Tue ARIEL Poems. Faber and Faber. 1s. 
THE Ovurcast. James Stephens. ANIMULA. 
INSCRIPTION ON A FOUNTAIN HEAD. 


T. S. Eliot. 
Peter Quennell. 


Hocartn Lectures ON LireRATURE. Hogarth Press. 3s. 6d. 
NoTes ON ENGLISH VERSE SATIRE. Humbert Wolfe. 
Pouitics AND LITERATURE. G. D. H. Cole. 


THe WALLER Lisrary. Blackie. 1s. 6d. 

Cupmp AND PsycHE, AND APULEIUS. GOLDSMITH’S PLAys 
AND PoEMS. CONFESSIONS OF AN ENGLISH OprIiuM-EATER. 
Tue INGOLDsBy LEGENDS. 

Tue THINKER’s LiprAry. Watts. Is. 

Tue AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF CHARLES DARWIN. 
or Species. Charles Darwin. 

Tue Navutitus LisrAary. Allan. 3s. 6d. 
SMUGGLING DAys AND SMUGGLING Ways. H. N. Shore. 
SEA Escapes AND ADVENTURES. “ Taffrail.’ THe Loss 
OF THE “ TiTaNic.” Laurence Beesley. 

THe Home University Lisrary. Thornton Butterworth. 
2s. 6d. 

AN ANTHOLOGY OF ENGLISH POETRY, 1503-1683. THE 
LITERATURE OF JAPAN. Dr. J. Ingram Bryan. THE 
GROWTH OF INTERNATIONAL THOUGHT. F. Melian Stawell. 

THE Wortp’s Ciassics. Milford. 2s. and 3s. 6d. 

Witt WarsBuRTON. George Gissing. CuiLDHOOD, Boynoop 
AND YoutH. Tolstoy. Wuatis Art? Tolstoy. LETTERS 
oF Lorp CHESTERFIELD. POEMS OF NICHOLAS NEKRASSOV. 

To-DAY AND To-MoRROW SERIES. Kegan Paul. 2s. 6d. 

Pons AsINORUM, OR THE FUTURE OF NONSENSE. G. Edinger 
and E. J. C. Neep. Democritus, ork THE FUTURE OF 


THE ORIGIN 


LAUGHTER. Gerald Gould. MErTHUSELAH, OR THE FUTURE 
OF OLp AGE. Norman Haire. THE FUTURE OF OUR 
MAGNATES. Sir William Beach Thomas. 


Tue New Reapers LIBRARY. 
Tue SLEEPING Beauty. Edith Sitwell. ArrerR LONDON. 
Richard Jefferies. Prerry CREATURES. Wm. Gerhardi. 
STUDIES OF A BioGRAPHER. Sir Leslie Stephen. Vol. I. 
DONNA QUIXOTE. Wm. Gerhardi. BROKEN STOWAGE. 
Capt. David W. Bone. 


Duckworth. 3s. 6d. 


TRAVEL 


Wit PEN AND BRUSH IN EASTERN LANDS. 
Cape. 21s. 

Mount Kenya. E. A. T. Dutton. Cape. 21s. 

Tue LANTERN SHow oF Paris. F. G. Hurrell. Cape. 

AROUND THE COAST OF ARABIA. Ameen Rihani. 
About 21s. 

Tue ANCIENT EXPLORERS. 
Methuen. 12s. 6d. 

I Discover GREECE. 


Sir Valentine Chirol. 
7s. 6d, 
Constable, 
M. Cary and E. H. Warmington. 
Harry A. Franck. 


Methuen. 12s. 6d. 


Tue Last Home or Mystery. E. Alexander Powell. Long. 
18s. 

AFGHANISTAN. Sir George MacMunn. Bell. 25s. 

LONDON REDISCOVERIES. Walter G. Bell. Lane. 7s. 6d. 


HAUNTING EpinpurGH. Flora Grierson. Lane. 15s. 

Farr PERTHSHIRE. Hamish Miles. Lane. 15s. 

Tuirty YEARS IN THE JUNGLE. A. Hyatt Verrill. Lane. 18s. 

PicrurE GuipEs: THE Country Rounp Paris and Paris. 
Medici Society. 7s. 6d. each. 

Tue Fortunate Istanps. Amelia Defries. Palmer. 7s. 6d. 

Romantic Ceyton. R. H. Bassett. Palmer. 7s. 6d. 

My Hike From BuENos ArrEs TO NEw York. Augusto Floresi. 
Putnam. 7s. 6d. 

Some AMERICAN MEDICAL BOoranists. 
Appleton. 15s. 

FRANCE IN TUNIS AND ALGERIA. W. Basil Worsfold. Brentano’s. 
5s. 

ON THE STREAM OF TRAVEL. 
and Hall. 15s. 

THE PoLtarR REGIONS IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
A. W. Greely. Harrap. 12s. 6d. 


Howard A. Kelly. 


James Norman Hall. Chapman 


Maj.-Gen. 


AUSTRALIAN Discovery: Vol. I—By Sra; Vol. I1.—By LAND 
Ed. by Ernest Scott. 2 vols. Dent. 21s. 





TRAVELS IN THE Conco. André Gide. Dent. 12s. 6d. 


LETTERS FROM Iraty. Karel Capek. Besant. 3s. 6d. 
New York. Ethel Fleming. Drawings. Black. 21s. 
Munco Park. Sir George Scott. Black. 2s. 6d. 


TRAILING THE GIANT PANDA ‘Theodore Roosevelt and Kermit 
Roosevelt. Scribner’s. 16s. 

THe PIONEER EXPLORERS OF NEW ZEALAND. J. R. 
Blackie. 3s. 6d. 

A RouMANIAN Diary. Hans Carossa. Secker. 

MAst AND SAIL IN EUROPE AND ASIA. 
New ed. Blackwood. 25s. 

Captain Cook. Maurice Thiéry. Bles. 15s. 

A PRELUDE TO PROVENCE. Mary T. G. Richards. 
Press. 10s. 6d. 

East FoR PLEASURE. Walter B. Harris. Arnold. 21s. 

HELLAS REvIsITED. W. Macneile Dixon. Arnold. 10s. 6d. 

TRAVELS OF Marco Poo. Argonaut Press. £2 2s. 

THE VOYAGES OF THE CaBoTts. James A. Williamson. Argonaut 
Press. 38s. 

STRANGE TALES OF THE SEVEN SeEaAs. J. G. Lockhart. 
8s. 6d. 

Four Montus CAMPING IN THE HiMALAyAS. Dr. W. G. N. van 
der Steen. Allan. 21s. 

PICTURESQUE TOURING AREAS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
Wellbye. Burrow. 3s. 

THe DiIscOVERER: ADVENTURES OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 
André de Hevesey. Thornton Butterworth. 10s. 6d. 

A TropicaL Tapestry. Hubert S. Banner. Thornton Butter- 
worth. 12s. 6d. 

CuIna: THe LAND AND THE PEOPLE. 
Oxford Press. 15s. 

Up tHe Country. The Hon. Emily Eden. Milford. 9s. 

PARIS IN PROFILE. George Slocombe. Cayme Press. 12s. 6d. 

WANDERINGS IN CENTRAL Arrica. Dugald Campbell, F.R.G.S. 
Seeley, Service. £1 1s. 

THINGS SEEN IN CEYLON. 


elder. 


7s. 6d. 
H. Warington Smyth. 


Richards 


Allan. 


Reginald 


L. H. Dudley Buxton. 


Clare Rettie. Seeley, Service. 3s. 6d. 


Arrica AS I Have Known Ir. R. C. F. Maugham. Murray. 
21s. 

In ArricAN GAME Tracks. Frank L. Puxley. Witherby. 
12s. 6d. 

Unromantic Spain. Prof. Mario Praz. Knopf. 7s. 6d. 

To THe Mountains. Anthony Bertram. Knopf. 7s. 6d. 














THE HOUSE OF 
GOLD 


A Novel by 
LIAM OFLAHERTY 


‘In his last book of short stories, Liam O’Flaherty was 
aiming at the mark to which he has now attained in 
The House of Gold. That is to say he has been 
hammering and narrowing his work, like a smith, to the 
utmost sharpness of passion and white hot action... . 
The wild tragedy is a serpent’s nest of writhing 
passions, which Mr. O’Flaherty excels above all living 
authors in describing. The atmosphere is tense, and the 
rapid action rings out vigorously.’ 

SPECTATOR 
‘The work, by the largeness of its conception, has an 
epic quality and a certain grandeur. . It is a very 
fine and impressive piece of work.’ 

EVERYMAN 
‘I doubt if there is any contemporary story-teller with 
anything like the wild vitality Liam O’Flaherty has. . . 
there can be no doubt about the power of the book or 
the sustained intensity of the narrative.’ 

IRISH STATESMAN 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


LONDON 
JONATHAN CAPE THIRTY BEDFORD SQUARE 












































